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- ready to serve in scores of special treats 


Just ask your grocer for DEL MonreE Sliced Peaches for 
a real treat. 


They're California’s finest Yellow Clings, especially pre- 
pared and canned this way for convenience. They are de- 
licious just as they come from the can; for use in all kinds 
of desserts such as peach betty, peach shortcake or peach 
pie; and in many other ways. 


Packed in three sizes of cans for the convenience of large, 
medium or small families. 


But, be sure you say DEL Monrr rE to your grocer to ensure 
the quality you want. 


For our free recipe book, address Department 30 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Just sey Del Monte 2322: 
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201 st Street between Webster and Bain 

































This car has passed away aie oh ee 71h) 
(4 ~ 
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—but the street is still good 
Tarvia Gives More Miles 





| of Good Roads 


HINK back to old motoring make a Tarvia street last indefinitely. 
days. Floating veils and flapping Add thee tacte: 


dusters. Boys shrieking, “Get a Horse.” ea 
; i ae! A Tarvia Pavement will not 
Do you remember it ally The owner 
. wave, roll or rut. 
of the car pictured does. He used to 


7 , * , ; ? ' ) » . <| “Troy 
chug around New York City streets A Tarvia | avement Is kid-proof 
when Wict Street wae Tarcinted because of its granular surface. 


back in 1910. Thousands of Tarvia streets and 


That was fourteen years ago —four- roads have proved to taxpayers that 


teen years ol almost continuous motor kor the money spent—your moncy 
trafic and 201st Street is still] good. larvia gIVES more miles and the most 





Tarvia streets can be kept good Years Of satisfactory highway service. 





j (maintained) indefinitely at little cost. On request we will gladly and 
; Or, to put that another way: only promptly send you interesting booklets, 
; economical maintenance is needed to construction data and = specincations. 
i aes AVIA 
| 
a New York  Chicage Philedsiphia Boston 

> - _— ore weland — nih = 

i ed lh Ja Roo Road Construction 

Baltimore Syracuse New Orleans Roche 2 _\ Repair and Maintenance 





IN CANADA 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 


Montreal Toronto St. John, N. B 
Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax, N.S 








t the height of the sea 


Florida— Missouri—all America— 
have built this soap’s supremacy 


The home of Huckleberry Finn 
Mark Twain's famous hero 
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Airplane view of the 
city of Miami, Fla. 


International 


M‘' INEY will buy nice clothes, handsom« 
table-linens, crisp white sheets. But 
only care and intelligence can keep them 
nice. And nothing ts so vital to 


ae 
look ng 


their preservation as proper laundering 


The women of fashionable Miami and 
busy Hannibal know what “proper launder 
ing’ means: those who use P and G The 
White Naphtha Soap far outnumber the 
users of any other laundry soap. 


And no wonder! 


Because P and G has such amazing ability 
to keep nice things looking nice, it has 
become the largest selling laundry soap in 
Miami, in Hannibal, in all of America. 
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What a waste, what a humiliation to the 
clothes themselves, to subject them to soaps 
that leave them dingy, and faded, when 
P and G—so safe, so easy on colors and 
fabrics, so economical of time and energy 
can be had at any grocery store! 

When you try P and G, see how quickly 
and richly its beautiful white suds develop 
in water of any temperature; how swiftly and 
thoroughly it dissolves the dirt; how com- 
pletely it rinses out, leaving no soapy odors; 
and finally, how gleaming white and fresh 
looking your clothes come out 


It you employ a laundress, similar results 
will show from her lessened eftorts—she 
will be a better Lanndress. if you will take the 
little added trouble to specify P and G 


PROCTER & GAMBLI 
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Last Yallks With Woodrow Wilsom 


‘woanuee By JAMES KERNEY esos: erro eco 
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leader of a cause only temporarily 
lost De pite his shattered health, l ar gt t " ‘ 
he never completely abandoned the hope t gh | | te ided to. 
d aer \\ eu 4 IM i 
‘ From the me ges I get I realize | 
it im eve where regar 1 as tl I Y 
. the , Lt of 4 
t i pirat 
era ight | © te ery 
of expre the ite ¢ 
£ ( e place 4 
' ‘ effe ‘ Sse ‘ ‘ 
8) | f the United t t 
t aoe t al iad and ‘ 
t | j ‘ i 
despise t! i id t 
dow ( 
etna Frank Appraisals 
est t e mad belie! that 
the era ~ the world were lo g to FO! I at | ea 
him to le then Whatever historiar \ temper | v 
n do, there can never be a doubt of | Senate | f 
4 te tnat I ce wa I ‘b* i 
piritual battle of humanity and demox | er be f | ud 
rac} It was a passion with hin l had en I'he | " 
iggested that, In view of his pl le t | f ule t 
breakdowr he might find an ea Via tl | 
to emerge from hi retirement and give peoy fp ( } 
effectual voice to } leas by standing | t} ve pave 
for the United States Senate from Nev ; ‘ 
Jerse not a particular new thought ! t 
! ! Wi i 
Outspoken Opinions t 
ee ituation over from { the 1 who 
all angles—-the fact that Gover are gy to me, | ‘ | 
sizer, strongest vote getter among Nev ! | My pre ts 
Jersey Democrats, did not want to run { e Be | N Da 
enator; the po that the indepen ind | am ¢g f t 
ent newspapers and state forces that had New ¥ i er and 
put over Wilson’s first political program, ret enefit of , { t 
and stood by him in |} ater fights, v m togethe i ' t 
line up agar the chance that even the me t 
solidly intrenched party machine w i Wi ( Vi 
accept him. At our meeting on O I. 
twenty-third he asked me to go to r ‘ He j 
York and canvass the ground with hi é ‘ 
confidential advisers—-Bernard M. Ba | ‘ Ke j 
and Norman Davis. y H t t } 
But while appearing ready to consider ; 
the Senate as a remotely possible outlet I tT 
for leadership, his thoughts seemed plair ‘ f i 
elsewhere. He was bitter in his expressior 1) | G 
of contempt for the Senate itself, 
yne point. he said, with a flash of the o { 
me vigor, ‘‘ There is only one place, you I i 
know, where I could be sure of effective Ci 
asserting that leadership.’’ That was the So - = 
nearest I ever heard him come to a decla A Typical Portrait of Mr. Wilson as He Appeared in the Doorway of His Washington ‘ h W i 
ration of candida ) but he did re peatedly Residence to Greet Visiting Delegations tatesmeé t Par Ve W he | 
emphasize his determination to prevent fted t ome nes - 
any temporizing with his League polici The Democratic candidate, he declared. woul | New Jerse his mood me ved a t d he got mile ft eV t} 
not be agreed upon until the national convention was two or three days old; meanwhile Jame R. Nugent, master mec} f the tean ( that | ninated m 
he expected to lay before the delegates a program of prir iples that would bring governor back in 1910, had once agalr ptured the | ex ty Den ya it 
vindication at the polls. There w to be no backing dowr He was full of hope about Nugent is astrange fellow, and though we had powerf greements | i 
giving his views to the world. It was impossible to pin him down to writing anything had a feeling of regard for hin Mr. Wi 
however. Frequently he spoke of finding a way of assisting liberal thought: but. aside He was keenly interested the coal and re f 
from the November radio speech, he a l 1 nothing governer, had beer king in Ne f 
Upon leaving the S Street home in tl yn of October twenty-third, I promptly er is splendidly equippe e! } 1 ‘ t ‘ 
put into written form the substance of what the former President had said. He had beer vet essages of t wint ‘ " 
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very brave man to take up the League of 


1920.” 
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and Davis about the wi 

he Senate ibility, I 
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‘whose political training 
other 
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ing Tumulty 
than that of any 
who “would make some 
enators sit up and take no 
modern times and circum 
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that he would make a 
of the Senate 
n you are the 
think y 
political 
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ou ought to over 

v training has been 

an that of any other man I know, and 
New Jersey Assembly 

btable debater He would 
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f modern time and « 
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Wooprow WILSON 


t, on the day following my 
ceint of the foregoing letter, Mr. Baruch took 
Mr. Davis in New York, 


the ome ol 


to 


a dreamer, witl 
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, 48 well as 


Saruch and Davis 
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shook hands in 
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where we spent several hours in discussing the whole sit- 
uation. The feeling of both men was that the former Pres- 
ident would be merely hurrying his death in becoming a 
candidate for any office. That had been my own feeling 
as I walked downtown from the Wilson home in Washing- 
ton. It was finally agreed that Baruch and Davis should 
each write frankly to Wilson, and that, after the lapse of 
a period of time, I should go back and see him. The sug- 
gestion of the names of Tumulty and Daniels was of course 
practical. Neither had lived in New Jersey for a 
President Wilson had named Professor Daniels, 
a Princeton man, to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

When I went back to see Mr. Wilson, December seventh, 
he was in excellent spirits. His eye was bright, his mind 
fairly flashed with sharp things, and altogether he was full 
of that 
Trenton and Washington 


not 


decade 


nap and pep that characterized the earlier days at 
He reclined on a big steamer 
wrapped comfortably in a blanket, on the upper sun 
It was balmy as springtime in Paris 
and we chatted for nearly an hour. He felt that the recep- 
tion that had been given his Armistice Day radio speech 
howed the swing of the pendulum back in his direction 
and he did not so. When I reminded him 
that there was quite an international furor over his radio 
reference to climax” of and Italy 
having ‘made waste paper of the treaty of Versailles,’’ he 


enalr 


porch of his home 


hesitate to say 


the “sinister France 


fired back in a spirited voice, “I should like to see Ger 
many clean up France and I should like to meet Jusserand 
and tell him that to his face He was plainly 
the French politicians; none among them, save Loucheur, 
he felt had told him the entire truth. Stanley Baldwin's 
defeat was a good thing not only for England but for its 


effect on Poincaré, “who is a bully,’”’ he added 


irritated at 


“His master’s voice has spoken,’ was his breezy com- 
ment on President Coolidge’s message to Congre 
hope, he said, 


the 


The message did not breathe one humar 
but it would the Coolidge by 
big-business crowd, The not going 
to be fooled again on the European question; the farmer, 
he felt, was now fully aware that our unsettled foreigr 
home 


nomination of 
American farmer 
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Of the Administration’s World Court idea, he said, 
“They don’t know where they’re drifting; Hughes is at 
sea and they have no program.”’ The Republican stupidity, 
he declared, would give the Democrats their great chance 
and he meant to see to it that there was no surrender to 
“the pocketbook brigade.” 

He was much disappointed at the enthusiastic way so 


many Democrats appeared to be abandoning principles and 
ideals in their anxiety to get their income taxes reduced. 

“Wealth has its place,”’ he said; “but it should not be 
the master; it should be made to serve the same as the rest 
of us.” 


Ethical Considerations 


ND he proceeded to express his complete disgust at the 
public indifference toward low moral standards in 
Government. He always despised the traffic in 
by those who had won the great prizes of governmental 
office. There is no secret about the resentment he felt at 
officials who resigned before their time was out to go after 
the big fees. Though such procedure might be within the 
He 


would not yield even to the pressure of those who felt he 


prestige 


law, he was strongly opposed to it on ethical grounds 


might with absolute propriety accept some adequate com- 
pensation for his writings, as Roosevelt had de His 
prestige was not for sale in any market. 

It was an impossible task to pin him down to writing for 
publication. He did practically none of it after he got into 
official life 
us, on that last December afternoon, regarding the method 
by which he was going to put over his program for political 
When I returned 
to Trenton I wrote, suggesting that it would be desirable 
for him to get an article shaped up for some friendly maga 
to be followed by others that 
through one of the syndicates, and here isthe reply I received 


Ke ere Was a great deal of discussion between 
rh great deal of d het 
regeneration, but he reached no decision 
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And then came the Christmas and 
the January visit of the national committee 
and the end 


putting into 


He never got a chance to find the 


way of concrete form the great 
dreams he was dreaming in h 
He died fully convinced that 
was shifting his way 


For me, who had seen 


the 


him start 


antly on his political career, following his bat 


the Princeton, the recollection 
of his cheerful spirit on that December after 
And when the eve 


of Joe Tumulty falls on this for the first time 


to democratize 
noon is especially pleasant 


it will bring pleasure to him 

‘That was a very handsome thing, governor 
you said about Tumulty in your letter,” I told 
Mr. Wilson, after we had discussed the imprac 
ticability of his being a candidate himself for 
the United States senatorship 

“It’s the way I felt; Tumulty would make 
them all sit up and take notice; he could render 
the country fine service,in the Senate,”’ was the 
acious reply 
We talked, too, of other days in New Jersey 


gr 
and he laughingly 
belief that 
couldn’t learn 


repeated an oft-expressed 
anyone who politics and 
all the tricks of the game in 
short order in New Jersey had better seek some 
other field of activity. 

He was much interested in a recent speech 
that I had heard Alexander Meiklejohn, former 
president of Amherst, deliver at the Nassau 
Club, at Princeton, in which the faculty of his 
olduniversity got some rather refreshingly frank 
views on the relationship of alumni and trustees 


was 1n 


to educators 

‘There are many splendid fellows in the 
] Princeton faculty; but they are allowed n« 
freedom of thought,’’ Mr. Wilson remarked 
with a tone of bitter sadness in his voice. And 
be added: ‘‘Candidly, Kerney, if I had a sor 
I wouldn’t know where to send him for a lib 
eral education in America.” 

Before I retired he recited a dozen or more 
limericks. This one of his own, that he had 
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Continued on Page 77 
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the pasture on the old } ire painted ‘ 
Dil farm. Other the weatherboarding 
little brooklets— this ere art } j 
slope is full of springs pon the w ws: the 
have fed it full; it is truct tarkly 
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able stream, where mising, only the huge 
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hadow under the treaks of rusty brow 
wooden bridge west of The bari t ri 
the Dillard house, to irge as t house 
emerge into Marshall’ 1 1 Ly measure 
Meadows, below the the e of the hous 
road t fact: for about 

Here it is known as Frate t _—. 
Marshall Brook. Per 1 ia al 
haps a mile of its course s ; ind all compacted, hi 
still remains to it be ait 4 , = °  —_ ’ se vel po peor a irn vast and roomy 
rhe .oOer: r ; er “ws 
fore it empties into a aim” ne _ a to accommodate a six 
deservedly anonymou seen inact soeeeneen ¢ t t re of ha 
body of water to the Leon One Morning Loaded the Plow on the Cart and Drove Around by the Road and Up to the Spot He Had Chosen ] } ise wit! 
eastward, a pond not a ibackbone. Thechim 
quarter mile across in any direction, shallow and stagnant « iy until it becomes waterlogged and sin} to rot awa ‘ iss} | mine eter twelve feet square, 
and surrounded by quagmi! vherg moose like to browse upon the bottom, already thickly carpeted with oozy n the middle of the house, and t rooms are grouped | 

About a dozen rods below the bridge the brook’s course, mold. Once in a while a traveling muskrat turns into t! about it as a center. On tl le t ird the road the front 
which has been easterly, curves to the nort! ind on the peaceful corner: the effect is like a convulsior The foan floor admits the tor t " ill where cramped stair 
inner side of this curve the bank falls away, leaving a pool is torn; drift which has been here for da lislodged and mb angling lo the right the heart of the house 
of water shaped roughly like the head of a whaler’s toggle caught by the current and swept awa minutes after the t hug tcher Half its east w wcupied by the 
iron, its single barb turned backward. Within this barb creature has departed traces of | till persist i t N le, the fireplace 
there is a slow eddy; it is a backwater, untouched by the the disturbed and disordered surface of the eddy. But g sil heathed t of sight, whe i stove replaced 
main stream. Upon a warm summer's afternoon, when the course of time the twigs and chips and all the drift fa more primitive met ! ng. Afternoon suns pou 
the trout do not respond to your invitation, it pleasant into their ordered places once more and resume their W nto t ! n t vinter | ht and wart ind ga 
to sit in the shelter of a young clump of gray birch beside revolutions, till of their own weight the ind t Che i is a raw eanline abou 
the pool and idly watch the behavior of the drift in thi away t, br y iided or hooked rugs here and thers 
backwater. There are always little bits of d afloat in There ich backwaters a little aside from the great Mea ire served u i small tal which, betwee 
it; there is apt to be a thin sheet of foamy scum. At first stream of life. Sometimes a whole community, sometime while pu 1 against t wall and covered with a red 
glance this seems to be altogether without movement, ex a neighborhood, sometimes a single house assumes the flow 1 I It house a more forma! 
cept that the disturbance of the passing stream sends faint characteristics; the people who dwell therein draw in ¥ r : 11 table and cane-seated ma 
ripples which make the drift and the dirty foam sluggishly perceptibly apart from the stream; the ripples wakened | My England by that ancient 
rise and fall. There is no apparent current at all; it i the outer current faintly disturb them without dislodging Nat} D né tate They ar 
necessary to take sights along a grass blade or against a them; they revolve upon themselves, content with ther | 1 day; but it seldom that 
pebble on the opposite bank before you can be sure that selves, ignoring the world. In the huge scheme of thing t f i! ther front parlor, in the east end 
there is indeed a slow rotary movement of the water, even it is ordained that men and women thus withdrawn fron t ise and the toward the road likewise 
in this backwater; the drift does indolently revolve upon life must free themselves from their seclusion—or slow It cont l org aha ith rocking 
itself. It is seldom that any of it escapes into the flow of the rot and die i ( cde é vale r er, an ancient secre 
stream; a single twig, conspicuous by reason of some ec- rhe old Dillard house stands on a little knoll above the al la h of art er. The floor is 
centricity of shape, will sometimes be found here day after road, on the lower slope f the ige which is topped i e0Uu ld to the 
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H ed or braided rugs made 
e D rd wome lend 
mth to the floor The east room in 
front equa ly a ti ng of beauty; but 
the ty malier roon n the rear are more 
mode t fur ing 
This house, standing on the eastern 
ler of the town of Fraternity, long ago 
became a local tradition The reigning 
Dillard was inevitably the leading citizen; 
vas usUA chairman of selectmen and 
nt to the tev iture if he chose The 
house itself. the ldest house in town, 1s 
ch in background; it has depth; it wears 
net iquet of age and long respecta 
bility and honest pride So many gener 
itior of Dillard ible and honorable 


men, have dwelt therein that they have left their mark upon 
the place, as it has left its mark on them. Fraternity folk 


of the h e in proprietary tones, as though it were 

their possessions; it is indeed a part of the town’ 
heritag a peg on which to hang the local pride 

h fine old homes inevitably mold and modify the 

of the who dwell in them It has been so with thi 

e. Frat ty used to say that you would know a Dillard 


ei 
I THAN DILLARD sat in his old painted rocking-chair 
fe th the padded cushion in the seat, beside the kitchen 
that looked down across the road toward where 
| ha Meadows lay broad and smiling in the sun 
fresh green of the new grass there was just pricking 
the dead ibble of the year before, and Ethan’s 
ted on the meadows lovingly. The light from out- 
A reflected in a shining spot on his bald head; the 
ne f his heavy chin, curiously slackened of late 
were silhouetted against the window. His daughter 
Esther was washing the breakfast dishes in the pantry at 
is she wiped them she came out into the kitchen 


| them away the cupboard near his chair. She was 
ta rdily voice flowing smoothly and without 
terruptior he was in her fortieth year, but her hair 
was gl \ na dar is it had always been, and her cheeks, 
though faintly lined, were red. Esther was the gentlest 
rannered woman that ever ruled a household with a rod 
ot iror nee rhe tooped over her father to adju t his 
leg, wh was outstretched before him and pillowed on 
inoths hair \ few days before, coming down through 
the pasture | m Bartlett's Woods, he had tripped upon 
1 juniper branch and fallen, his knee striking a stone 
‘ Doctor Crapo had forbidden his walking till the 
} hould heal, for he was an old man, almost seventy, 
i even t Vial mil “at were serious 


about her brother Leon. A letter had 
from him the day before, postmarked Manila. He 
sa mercy they didn't send him to 
Cuba!" she exclaimed in a high clear voice pitched to 
reach her father’s failing ears. Esther's tones were usually 

» mild and low she seemed to whisper. ‘‘He was always 


ha pless man; the Spaniards would have killed him, 
I know It’s a blessing he’s coming home. It will be a 
ymfort tohave another man tohelp Caleb; there’ssomuch 
to do, and it costs so to hire help, and then they don’t do 
iny work.’’ Her flowing words were punctuated by the clat 
ter of the dishe her voice was faintly muffled when she 
retreated into the pantry, came more clearly each time she 
rged into the big kitchen. ‘1 wish he was here now, to 
tell you all the things he’s seen, and everything, while you 
have to sit still all the time. I expect it’s just driving you 
vild to ha‘ to sit th Tain 
Her father said mildly, ‘‘It’s kind of a rest, Esther. I’ve 


Well, | declare it no wonder,” she assented “The 


< that has to be done.” 


She went back into the pantry, 


still talking A few 
inutes later, emerging with half a dozen plates in her 
ind, she looked toward her father and saw that his chin 
id 3 ttled on his che 

She thought he was asleep, and smiled in a bright way; 
ackness in his posture alarmed her, 


( me intangil 
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Esther Was Brave; She Came 


and Stood in the Open Door 


and she spoke to him. When he did not answer 
she crossed to his side; beneath her hand his 
shoulder lay lax and unresponsive. 

Thus peacefully the man came to his end. 
I've been tired,’ he murmured, and died. He 

was sixty-nine years old 

“He'd been getting old for three or four years,”’ Esther 
told Aunt Mary Howe a few days later. ‘‘ He began to get 
hard of hearing before Leon enlisted and went away; and 
being deaf seemed to make him feel kind of helpless and 
uncertain. He had a little way of smiling.” 

Aunt Mary, almost as old as Ethan himself had been, 
was a thin little woman with coal-black hair, who dressed 
in black and spoke in a sparing fashior 

“Yes, he was one to work,” she agreed. 

“He liked doing,’’ Esther explained 
place so.” 

Ethan had indeed loved his broad acres. His feet were 
set in the soil. His grandfather had built the great house, 
and he and his neighbors had cleared all the countryside; 
the lands went under cultivation, and the deer and the 
moose—-with no adequate cover left to shelter them 
withdrew northward, where still the forests lay. Fraternity 
thrived and prospered in those days; seventy years ago 
there were sixteen hundred people in the town as against 
1 scant six hundred today 

When this first Dillard died his holdings were shared 
among his sons; the wide domain was divided. To Ethan’s 
father came the home farm and the house; and he pros- 
pered and bought back land from his brothers to widen 
his own acreage. He married young and lustily; had three 
wives before he died. Husbands in those days were apt to 
outlive their wives, and usually—since women were 
needed on the farms they remarried. The result was a 
complicated interming!ting of blood strains; it was inevi- 
table that the community, already isolated from the outer 
world, should become closely bred Ethan, whose share of 
the estate of his father had included two hundred acres of 
land and the house, married but once; his wife was a Howe, 
and there was a remote blood kinship between them. During 
the years of his strength he made some mark in his own 
part of the world; he served two terms in the legislature at 
Augusta; and at home he widened his boundaries till he 
owned some four hundred acres of land. The home farm was 
good for little but pasturage and hay; but the Bartlett 
Woods on the ridge above furnished lumber and firewood; 
and the Howe farm and the Mason place had soil which 
better repaid cultivation. 

Marshall's Meadows, across the road from the house, 
he had bought with hired money, assuming a debt 
which held him for years in bondage. When that was paid he 
bought the Pond lot, good for little except the white birch 
and cedar which grew there. A vigorous man in his prime, 
but for a dozen years his energies had failed; now he was 
dead in his chair, where he had loved to sit and look out 


“He loved the 





across those meadowlands which he had acquired 
with so much toil and which he always loved. 
There was, year by year, a stout crop of hay upon 
these meadows; they were steaming now in the 
warm spring sun and _s stirring 
everywhere with the swelling and 
bursting forth of new growth. 
That he must leave them behind 
him must have been his great grief 
when he died, had the end not come 
sosuddenly as to leave him no time 
for grieving. 

But he left grief behind him 
Esther had loved him with a proud 
affection. Dora, her younger sis- 
ter, a stout woman of thirty-five, 
wept for him in her room, and her 
eyes were red and raw for days 
Caleb, the brother, a stooping, 
doubtful man, sat beside his 
father’s body with a puzzled gri- 
mace upon his twitching counte 
nance. Caleb was thirty years 
old, but he seemed older; he had 
never seemed young. Life wearied 
him; he did as he was bid. Leon, 
gone to the wars these two years 
past, had found pleasure in the soil; 
he was a farmer born. But Caleb 
lacked the robust gusto, the im 
passible patience and the indomi 
table fortitude demanded of a 
husbandman in this northern land 
It was arduous toil for him, and 
4 - nothing more. 
we The funeral was an occasion 

j The town attended, and se 
ad 


cores of 





Ethan’s relatives came from miles 
away. Aunt Mary Howe, his wife's 


¥ : sister,at Esther’s invitation stayed 

a eS ; on. There was a spiritual kinship 

— * » af between these two women, for 
‘ _— 

‘ Mary Howe was a spinster, and 

Esther would never marry. Fra 


ternity folk said she had never had 
a chance, but Esther herself was 
unmoved by their tongues 

“Any woman can marry,” she 
used to Say, ‘“‘but she’s a fool if 
she does.”” And sometimes she added, with something 
like a shudder, “I don’t see how they ever endure the 
thought of it.” 

She had been the actual head of the family for a number 
of years; her father had submitted to her gentle tyranny 
kept his thoughts to himself and accepted what comfor 
could be got out of life. His wife had borne him seven 
children, of whom only these four survived; there had 
been years when he watched for the coming of love into 
their lives, when he expected the girls to marry, when he 
joked with his sons because they brought home no bride 
But in the end he had accepted disappointment, had de 
cided that Esther would never marry, nor Caleb. Of Dora 
and Arthur Tuck he was not so sure, and Leon, he some 
times thought, might find himself a wife. Such a con 
summation would have pleased the old man; but now he 
was dead and past all earthly pleasing. 

Aunt Mary and Esther, in the days after the funeral 
fell into the habit of making the beds together in the mort 
ing. They had so many things to talk about; their words 
were punctuated by the flapping of shaken sheets, the 
thump of fist on pillow 

One day they had been speaking of Ethan's purchase of 
Marshall’s Meadows, and Esther remarked, ‘‘We have 
over four hundred acres of land now 

“I remember how proud Ethan was when he bought the 
meadows. Even before they was paid for,’’ Aunt Mary 
commented. 

“IT think he'd have given the rest of the farm for them,”’ 
‘He used to say they'd be a fine heritage 


Esther agreed. 
for us.” 

‘I don’t expect he left much else,”” Aunt Mary com 
mented, with an edge of curiosity in her tones. ‘‘ Ethan 
wasn’t one to put by.” 

“Oh, we'll have plenty,’”’ Esther assured her noncom 
mittally. She added a moment later, ‘‘ Even if there wasn’t 
anything but the farm, with Leon and Caleb to do things 
we'd be all right.” 

“Leon may have other notions when he comes home,”’ 
the older woman reminded her. ‘‘ He’s been away a spell 
I expect he’s changed.” 

Esther smiled and said confidently, ‘Leon won't ever 
change. He always liked farming. Caleb doesn’t take to 
it. I’ve heard father say that if Caleb planted a hill cf 
beans frost was sure to kill them, or something.” 

“Your father never gave Caleb credit,’””’ Aunt Mary re- 
minded her with soft severity. They were finishing the last 
bed. “‘When does Leon get home? I’m going to stay till 
he comes. I'd like to see him.” 
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“Soon,”’ Esther replied. “I don’t exactly know. His 
letter just said he was coming sometime this month.” She 
readjusted the last pillow. ‘“‘There, that’s done. I’ve got 


pies in the oven. Let’s go downstairs.” 


Twenty-four hours after the funeral they had settled 
into routine once more Caleb worked all day, pre paring 
for the planting that must be done as soon as the ground 
was fit to worl In the evening, grouped about a single 


lamp set on the table in the big kitchen, the three women 





talked and talked while he slept softly in his chair. They 
spoke more and more of Leor They expected they would 
be mighty d to see } . 

On the eighth dav after | father died he came He had 
been gone two years; they had accustomed themselves to 


nis absence, and his return was like the advent of a stranger. 


EON DILLARD had been from boyhood used to accept 
4 the dominance of his sister Esthe the family all ree 
ognized that within that soft-voiced woman dwelt an iron 
will, and they yielded to it as the easier course. Yet it 
would be hard to say how Esther enforced her authority 
She never scolded: she never argued; she ne ver seemed to 


r hand her opinions were always firm 





1 rmed and angeable; she never changed her 
r e knew exa vhat she w ted done and did not 
é to express her wishes. She had decision; perhaps 


this fact was in itself sufficient to give her the position of 
leader in the household. It was she who said when a 
meadow needed reseeding; it was she who formed the 
policy of the farm and chose the land that should be 


planted and announced what should be planted in that 


Old Eth: 
and Dora were willing to be led and ruled; Leon had found 
her already well established in authority bef he put his 
teens behind him and it had not occurred to him to rebel 





in’s failing powers leaned upor ner; Caleb 


But Leon had been two years gone ar 1 the world had 
worked upon him He had taken orders; but also he had 
learned to give them. He had rubbed shor 


whose brains were germinating colossal 


t 
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constructive ideas; he had had a minor part in the organi 
zation of anarchy into government, of barbarism into 
thrifty husbandry. And he had seen ships and great cities 
and wide horizons across which rippled, as far as the eye 
could reach, the ripening golden wheat. He had seen ar 
automobile! They saw, at once, a change in him 

It was true that physically he had altered but little. He 
had been a lean, loose-jointed young man with a hawk face 
and a long jaw; he still wore these features. But his shoul 
ders were a little more broad, they held themselves moré¢ 
squarely; and deep in the shadows of his eyes-—his eyes 
were blue--there lay a quality not easily identified. His 
speech, which had been slow and unready, was as slow and 
unready as it had always been; his smile had the same 
quality of wistful apology; but the set of his head and the 
deeps of his eyes each spoke in its own way of the begir 
nings of a change 

By the time he had been a week at home they began to 
accept the fact that he would not talk about the things he 
had seen. Their questions he answered briefly or not at 
all. Yes, he had seen some fighting; no battles, but a skir 
mish or two. Yes, he had seen dead men. Seen men killed? 
Well, probably Was it true that the American troops 
butchered Filipino women and little children? He knew 
nothing about it. Were the soldiers abused by their offi 
cers? He had not been abused. Sometimes, groping for an 
answer, he would protest, “You can’t understand an 
how. This here is all you know.’ 

Only one phase of his experiences had made sufficient 
impression to render him vocal. He told them about the 
vast farming country of the Middle West, as he had 
glimpsed it from the windows of his train. On Sunday 
when Arthur Tuck had come to dinner, Leon’s enthusiasn 


Ce 





rried him into a flood of speech. 
: ‘And mile after n 
Farms, fields, all full of wheat and corn and things grow 
and fat cattle, and hogs. I only been gone from here two 
years, but it seems like I can see where folks have quit t1 
ing around here. The Huntoon place is shut up.” 
“Dave's gone to Waterville to work in a mill,”’ Arthur 
Tuc k explained. 


‘Far as you could see,”” he cried 














“He Was Over by the Stone Wall, Tatking to Jennie Weir" 








Leor ided, little regarding this explanat 
the Jeff house, the windows all boarded up and t 
full of he went o And the Jardine 

w t h and de Chere three 
se b | t “ ‘ 

W ‘ wife ‘ ¢ this ft 
t ( ‘ ( Dp yoma iH r 
wit! Augusta. And t line 
away W ‘ \ the par fact 
Hart 

‘| Wa ‘ i i} ! 1 t ! pach of the wood Vt 
Le é Wi I emember when | 

yu j eared | down tl ‘ ! 
Now ‘ t twenty tons of hay cut 
where. | ist a pa Lee ‘ r} land 
i tl ) | { It don't need | | “ 
one uu get t ‘ t That In 1 wt 
Howe f W A traw berri¢ 1 i 
a ul ul Iw here este 

You car e ne Caled eX] ‘ lee 

It's more than a i to tend 
the bart 

Leon nodded You never was 1 ! 
Caleb But you can take care of things a 1 her 
I'll farm the Howe place th ea That or 
can be made to bear and I'll grow me tuff t 
surprise folks around here We can ship to | 
enough.” 

Esther said in her iow, positive tone Ye 
thought it be t to tu t { it the nha or thre I! A 
Leor I feel sure he knew the wisest tl 

Father was old,”’ Leon argued 


And Dora looked at him and at Esther wit! 
eyes. No one ever argued wit! Esther: Dora vag 
pected some sensational result from tl retort of 
esther must have been surprised; must have f 
as an assault upon her position 


But if she did she made n gr mly rey 


Continued on Page 119 
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) tOVIDENTIALLY, a fresh wind had arisen, so that 
there was much rustling of leaves and the occasional 
ng of a near-by shutter. This was pure veivet 
Maxwell the gang called Susie 
! to labor the handicap of a still 
which until twelve o'clock 

now blindfolded by clouds 
iis pocket he brought out a carefully 
heet of fly paper. Having undoubled it and pressed 
} ie against the window, he spanked the paper 
lat palm. A section of the pane dissolved 
but there was no crash, because the frag 
fast to the flypaper 
unfastened the window catch, noise 

ash and climbed over the sill 


bang 
Madd had 
night 
had 


Susie 


whom 


lor 
expects under 
Furthermore the moon 


een all too radiant, was 


Susie reached 


reconnaissances he was almost as sure of 
though the room were ablaze with light. Never 


a little vial of phosphorescent 


imseil as 
had brought 
Held aloft, it gave off just enough glow to guide 
But 
the precious portrait which was his ob 
the 
ivas out of its frame 


theless, he 
Mpoune 
teps 


ime te 


without being noticeable from outside 


he put away vial and proceeded, by sense of 
to cut the ca 
langer he was very happy. In fact, his 
To 

was taking extreme care not to spoil the paint 

but more than that, he was dreaming about a kiss 


ngaged in criminal pursuits woolgathering 


oo 
of ni 


so idyllic that it slightly delayed his work 


ora man ¢ 
sional and foolhardy 

Susie’s sphere of life, a kiss was of 
mportance but 
e Carroll was different 
friendliest friend imaginable, but she 
Certain of Susie’s 


unprofe 
rdinarily, in 
this one was different, because 
She was adorable beyond 
we and the 
wouldn't be pawed or embraced 
ad tried it and repented. Six months ago Susie had 
t himself and been properly told off; but tonight she 
lted into his arms, wherefore he was filled with all 
toxins of the spring and thinking vaguely of matri 


At the 


rie 


same time he wondered what she would say 
He hadn't yet confessed it 
pulling off this job tonight 


nt occupation 


j ceeded W 


he would lay all before her and trust in her breadminded 
ness 

With the portrait rolled tightly under his coat, Susie 
swung himself down to the lawn — thirty seconds too late. 
His dream had undone him. A timorous constable had 
spotted the broken window and scampered for reénforce 
ments, and it was an ambush of four to one. 

Susie attempted to run for it, but he was tripped. He 
fought like a wildcat, but he was overpowered, His cap- 
tors, blowing for breath, hauled him under the nearest are 
light. If they had all constables he might have 
bribed them into letting him go; but one of them was a 
proctor, and it was the proctor who exclaimed, ‘“‘ Maxwell! 
Susie Maxwell! Good Lord, man, do you know what this 


or 


means. 


been 


Susie nodded. ‘‘Sure,”’ he said grimly. ‘It means I get 


fired out of college.” 

Joyce Carroll's father was handsome and dynamic; he 
was six feet tall, with snapping black eyes and a black 
mustache; he had an air of consequence and dressed the 
part. In Indianapolis, or even in Chicago, he could have 
passed for a banker, a trial lawyer or a business executive; 
and yet for twenty-five years he had specialized in the 
Attic, Doric and Lonic dialects. He was one of the last men 
in the world that you would ever have supposed to be a 
dean and a professor of Greek; and at a jerkwater college 
in the Wheat Belt, at that. But the undergraduates were 
very grateful for him 

In the opinion of his students he was a prince, net; and 
if now and then they wondered why such a perfect marvel 
hadn't gone out and taken the universe by the horns 
instead of vegetating at Eliot— why, some people have the 
golf habit and some have the Greek habit, and you might 
as well criticize the one as the other. They idolized him 
just as he stood, and heretofore Susie Maxwell had joined 
in the chorus. But when, at high noon, a deputy sheriff 
announced to Susie that the dean was calling on him, 
Susie froze. 

Dean Carroll came into the cell and smiled a particu- 


larly dry smile 


“What was it, Maxwell? Initiation to the Coffin Club?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Susie pugnaciously 

The dean chewed his mustache. 

“Most damnable nonsense! For thirty years we've 
it to contend with 
otherwise intelligent young men go out to qualify for this 
asinine outfit by doing something for which you could be 
expelled from college or prosecuted at law or both. The 
highest undergraduate honor? Rot! Have you even got a 
clubroom? I doubt it. What does it amount to then-—ex 
cept to put a fictitious value on the thing by making it 
hazardous. And look at the damage it’s done! Oh, 
likely it’s all been mischance. But leave out the minor 
idiocies; just take the high lights. In ’96, when somebody 
dynamited the old pump, the concussion ruined the Mem 
orial Statue. In °’85, when they burned down the old 
wooden carriage sheds, the library went, too, with a hur 
dred thousand voiumes. It’s a loss we'll never replace 
never! In ‘98, when they tried to shut off the water 
mains, they flooded Rand Hall and the repairs cost us sever 
thousand dollars. And now you break into the chapel and 
rip up the founder's portrait! Maxwell, I’m amazed and 
disgusted !”’ 

Susie cleared his throat. His nickname, by 
contained no hint of effeminacy; it was a reminiscence of 
his sophomore show, in which he had burlesqued a singing 
reached for his highest note, his 


nad 


Regularly, every spring, a flock of you 


very 


the way, 


soubrette until, as he 
corsets had burst 
**Am I kicked out, Dean Carroll?” 
“Yes, automatically. But 7 
Susie interrupted: 
““Have you sent word to my father?” 
“I’m sorry—I had to. He’s on his way. 


Sut, Maxwell 
“Is the college going to prosecute me?” 

“No; not if you pay for restoring the portrait. The 
faculty feels that for a man of your standing football, 
baseball, senior marshal, and two months before you'd 
have had your degree— the disgrace of expulsion is enough 
But, Maxwell, please let me finish. I = 

Susie interrupted him once more: 








‘Excuse me, Dean Carroll. | 


rut when ¢ 


jug?”’ 
“In an hour or two But don’t you ¢ 
} i had to say?” 
Susie laughed bitterly 


! “y 


the only Coffin Club man that ever g¢ 








goat. That's all right. I knew what I 
C. C, never intends damage to propert 
our nerve If ace nts happetr we 

ill. I’m proud I wa ted. Y« 

picture back In a couple wee} 

right, you've canned me. And I ¢ get 

with t ar sermor Let it go at that 
he dean sighed profound]; 
“Maxwell, you've been a frequer 

nmy hon You ought to know me, I 
ou’ve had time to get a perspective 
yme to me and let me talk to you?” 


Maxwell didr 

He was release 
from New Albany 
right coal merchant 


ly, and presently th 





four, and at dus} 
And his 
' 


and a hard-shell 








him until midnight, flayed him, disowned 
three hundred dollars and told him to go 

{ fast as he mnveniently could 

ti going, however, Susie wrote ar 

: to Brownie Carroll. She had been born anc 


in Eliot, and he 
1 


ii 


hoped that, regardles 


young enoug! 
Club as he } 


and imaginative er 


ad himself con 


there was no idea of destruction; 


Pe apr a has ie 


guess I don’t I’ve had an earf 


eniors out of seventy 


father, who was : 
Baptist 


impassk 


brought up 





of the 


} 


t& 


arrived station he met Dean Carroll 

ourly up “What? Are you going, 

rangued Maxwell—-without coming 
gave him up to the house?”’ 

devil as “‘T’ve had enough good ad 

vice to last me a thousand 

ned note vears,”’ said Susie doggedly 


1, she 


to consider the 





ation was 


THE 





of s ¢ e ne to come , 
t 
to see he til he w how ; 
ear what he felt about it If she f) 
wanted him to come if she 
were ready to forgive hin 
I'n he must send him message 
I’m the to tl ffect at once If she 
The didn’t care to see n why ‘ 
now f eed Se the t la 
that message 
t ly But he mailed t te 
} Ai] \ h hac ry yr 
enicely ningandr nature, in such 
a mental turmoil that he neg 
lected to writ anything on 
e visitor the envelope \that it went 
Vher to the Dead Letter Office ir 
won't you Washington, and obviously) 


Susie had no answer 


nt awa) A block from the railroz 


“But I always liked you. Wil 

you shake hands?” 
“But you haven't ever 

Haven't 


take back to her 


was 
aid good- 
supreme by to Joyce! 


word that I car 
“Yes.” 


some 
ust know Pe 


said Susie, with a broker 


just to prove that you weren’t yellow. But in thirty years heart. ‘“‘Tell Brownie I enjoyed 
he alone had failed in his initiation and been pinched. Con the practice, anyway. Tell her just 
equently, he was an outcast; publicly degraded. Could exactly that. She'll understand.” 


bear that? 
He 


ve to redeem It ll only 


} 
¢ 


Wf 
ill€ 


wrote that hi 


she would wait 


was ruined, but 


Ir 


I 


meantime 


And with the burning memory 
of that kiss from a fair-weather 
friend, he went to New York, chiefly 


1e would 
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He Was 


Thinking Vaguely of Matrimony 
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“Maxwell! Susie Maxwell! Good Lord, Man, Do You Know 


What This Means?" 
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be use it w » far from Ir ina Just 
before apital w ex isted he found 
positi a i messenger twelve 
doll a wee 
H t 1 f fc 
‘ egret tunateiy f 
red that d wrk W 
te ble a rise t 
i mome or 
‘ flord diver 
int ve eve 
and t i el he 
| i | ext | i 
f He 1} elf 
ive ne W { ot 
pert } ‘ l¢ areer t ™ 
| \ e margi 
t! 1 I had 
! e dextr } 
half e would now 
t WW t lathe 
Dank ther were 
ym Kg le who 
i! t U ippr 
put t 1 Heer Vac 
ited fully against 
fen e at ( And if 
eve rou himself sleep 
le eflect | Brown 
the l ‘ te wt 
himself pr rr n foreig 
exchange at ngured 
transactions intra n 
\ \ sterling re, | ne i 
reis Within three or fou 
months he had become a 
ning calculate 
Continued on Page 65 
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merhorn Clayton Bromleigh,” as if he, J 


. 


ne of th 


the 


land maid of all work combined 


mo 
‘ mploy 
himself 


of tl 


mpos 


Miss Bent« 


ual in 
' 


? 
| 


thy \ 


ll wher 


» longer lived! 


IGH By 
d QD) ' 

: Jy 

I L 


U 5 





Sites? 


George Agnew Chamberlaim 


, &@& #& FS 


D H. PS 


‘“*Holy sunfish!’ thought 
Trumper. ‘How could it 
wandered so far of its 


downtow! 


have 
out ele 

and the 
heart of this sacred 
'’ He real 


mam eo WV A TFT ment, into 


office 





i 
w 


vf 
7) 


=| slowly and 
; that he 


tnessing 


ized 
dumbly 
Was wi 
one of two things 
a miracle or an ap 
paritior 
“What do 
he 


vou 
want?” asked 
sharply 

“I’m answering 
the advertisement 
for a secretary,” 
murmured the girl 
which 


in a tone 


was so 
ingly pleasing that 
he forced himself 
to take another 
look. He started 
to ask her how or 
she } 
passed the 
of the 
but 


timbre of her voice 


earth ad 
guard 
office, 


the 


outer 
owlng te 
and a gradually 
growing yet vague 
impre that, if 
were 


she scraped, 
beauty of no mean 
order might be 


} 


disclosed, he 
changed his ques 
tion ‘How old 
are you?”’ 
“T’minmyeight- 
eenth year,” she 
replied with 
naiveté of youtl 


the 








“fhe Never Saw a Poot of Blood in Her Life 


the he had dug between 
heir to the Bromleigh millions and the an 
ling a fool and his money. Incidentally 

n from worry. Nothing short of inherited 
e endowed him early in life with a valua 
ledge for lack of which many a rich man 
brains he was 
learning can be summed up in the 
what you don’t know that make: 


deep moat 


under the illusion that 
it 

he supposed, however, that Trumper was 
Nothing of 
as surrounded by office equipment, and 
the spick-and-span category. For instance, 
less human, were allright in their place, 
excellent one, but without ever letting 
forget that her place was just outside the 


re or 


ed an 


1¢ indispensable 
ow under review he was rejoicing over 
ed limitation in a negative, apathetic man 
had just given him a week's notice 
vitation to her wedding 
thought Trumper, his eyes lingering on the 
which housed data on the gilt-edge bonds 
to his wife, 
for some time “‘ Mrs 


« comfortable incume whose 


id now read Janet 
Trumper 
| He recalled vividly to mind 
had had over the telephone on the occasion 
ose cards had first come to his attention and 
nter a violent protest against so terse a 
ouncing their separation to the world 
Tanet had countered coolly. ‘ My friends 
mapers have got nothing out of me except 
Say Not a word. Aren't you grateful for 
He had been and still 
exactly why—perhaps 
in spite of amazing mental irregularities, 
her own private brand of dignity. No one 
why or in what measure she ever told the 
vuld detect cause and effect behind and 
a thousand could 


anyone 


ion Was a poser 


without knowing 


f her actions: no one 


case wnat she would do: 


but 


with an atom of sense could name a dozen things she would 
notdounder any circumstances. Putting it mildly, the lady 
had a will of her own—a sort of will-o’-the-wisp! 

“Yes, I am grateful,’” Trumper had answered testily, 
handicapped by the realization that at his fervent insist- 
ence she had good-naturedly surrendered what to her 
seemed a playful conceit-—-namely, the introduction of a 
first divorce into the Bromleigh annals. ‘‘ But I don’t like 
it,” he had continued weakly. “I don’t like it simply 
a sort of a lie.”’ 

“Oh, indeed!” Janet had retorted briskly. ‘‘ Well, that 
happens to be the very reason why I do like it.”” With 
those last words she had concluded the conversation. 

Trumper’s eyes, each containing the immortal placard 
‘Women are queer,”’ followed Miss Benton’s trim purpose- 
ful figure as she went about her duties in the impersonal 
manner of a well-regulated automaton. He reflected that 
no one had ever needed to teach Miss Benton the art 
of attending to her own personal business, so much so that 
after three years in contact it had come to him as a shock 
that she had private affairs—interests, ambitions, emo- 
tions, affections, and now the culminating illusion of love. 
He had thought of her abstractedly as something hand 
some but unkissed. Now, in all probability, she was a 
kissed woman, and yet she looked just the same, proving 
that intimate cataclysms do not necessarily leave a mark 

‘“Miss Benton,’”’ he murmured, arousing himself from 
speculative reverie, ‘‘please arrange for your successor. 
File our usual advertisement, dismiss the ineligibles, and 
show me only the most promising of the applicants.” 

Trumper, having entered by his private door, was 
scarcely settled at his desk on the following morning when 
he heard a flurried scurry of feet in the outer office. Imme- 
diately thereafter he was conscious of a presence in the 
room. He turned and gasped inwardly at the astonishing 
sight which met his eyes. A young girl was walking toward 
him with the inane gait—toe to heel, pause, smile; toe to 
heel, pause, smile—of the chorus brand, direct descendant 
of the languorous grapevine walk of the ladies of the 
extinct Yoshiwara of Tokio. She wore exceptionally high 
heels, sheer hose, hip-revealing skirts, carmine on her lips, 
rouge on her cheeks, belladonna in her eyes, and a tiny 
ball of mascaro hanging at the tip of each eyelash under a 
drooping hat 


because it’s 


What She Needs, Alexandra, is Something She Never Had 


striving to add a 
-a Good Spanking" cubit to its stat 
ure 

At this point Miss Benton entered suddenly w 
knocking, stared at the stranger and gasped, not inwardly 
but aloud—a horrified rasping gasp. Trumper perceived 
that his outgoing secretary was no longer a calm automator 
She was more than flustered; she was in a towering and 
speechless rage. The longer she looked at the painted ap 
parition the glassier grew her eyes, the redder he 
and even her carefully done hair seemed to rise here and 
there in disordered bunches 

“Well, Miss Benton?” he asked, striving to preserve | 
own dignity against an overwhelming inclination to laugh 

“This—this person,’’ began Miss Benton after sey 
gulps in rapid succession, “‘threw open the door of the 
outer office, came in staggering, with her hat hiding her 
face, gripped the rail of the barrier, and sobbed ‘There's 
a great pool of blood in the hallway, and more is dripping 
from the ceiling.’ We all rushed out.” 

“Yes?” prompted Trumper, his eyes enlarging 

“There was no pool of blood in the hall,’’ concluded 
Miss Benton in a voice as cold and hot as liquid fire, ‘‘and 
needless to say, no more was dripping from the ceiling.” 

“Well, young lady,’’ demanded Trumper, 
toward the intruder, ‘“‘what have you to say?”’ 

‘I dislike waiting,” replied the person addressed 

He waited for the explanation to continue, but it did 
not. Apparently from the speaker’s standpoint it was 
complete; there was nothing more to say to understanding 
minds. He was dumfounded h 
flicting impulses as had not assailed him in months. He 
recognized some of them as they flashed by in the red 
whirl of his mental vision; the urge toward amazement, 
Gargantuan mirth, rage, admiration, censure, were all en 
gaged in mortal conflict within him. Which would prove 
the victor? He did not know. Meantime he calmed him 
self enough to say ‘‘Since you dislike waiting you may go 
at once.’ 

The girl paused until he raised his eyes to hers prepara 
tory to telling her in unmistakable language what would 
happen if she did not immediately accept his suggestion; 
then she said, ‘‘Oh, please, not through the outer office 
Isn’t there some other way out?” 

The voice she used was not that of a brazen huzzy; it 
was a tone full of hints at such familiar things as fright, 
extreme youth, regret, supplication and dismay. It did 


ithout 


chee} 


eral 


turning 


torn between suc con 
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not depict these things; it only suggested them mistily and 


yet so convincingly that Trumper felt as though he sat 
within a haze which would rapidly thicken to a fog should 
he not succeed in submerging promptly all but his judicial 
self. How would he feel should the stra 

his word, depart promptly, 
his mind unanswered for the 


and leave huzz 


rest of life whether she 

paint-and 
clothes rack or flesh and blood of an exceptionally |} 
strain? His eyes hardened; 


had been child or harridan, dove or harpy 
imar 
the impulse to burst into 
laughter, rage or ejaculations of admiration passed. There 
remained a sense of duty even more powerful than the 
He turned to Miss Benton 
and close the door behind you.” 


craving for enlightenment. 

“You may go; 

She gave him a startled scornful glance, and obeyed, 
leaving him faintly exasperated, not with her but with 
himself. How unnecessary to tell her to close the door! 
She always closed the door. Why had he said that? Were 
men doomed to give their intentions away to women be- 
fore they knew they had them? Especially when there was 
every reason not to? He felt like gnashing his teeth and 
running his fingers through his hair Instead he leaned 
back in his chair, closed his jaws firmly , crossed his knees, 
set his fingers tip to tip, and eyed the cause of disturbance 


from egret to toe and back again. The girl made him think 


g 
of curly maple under six coats of cheap paint, and imme- 


diately the instincts of a collector of museum pieces were 

aroused. Was it possible that he was on the verge of making 

a major find? 
“Sit down,” he 


The girl obeyed; she 


ordere d 

than obeyed. She settled 
back in an armchair, crossed her knees, set r fingers tip 
to tip, and solemnly gave him glare for “What 
thought Trumper, unconscious for moment of 
had more than 


more 


eyes!”’ 
her mimicry of his pose. Such eyes alone 
once made a fortune overnight 

“What's your name?” 

‘Eglantine Buck.” 

“Good heavens!”’ exclaimed Trumper commiseratingly 
If | were you I'd change it to Aubergine.”’ 
To his amazement she appeared to blush, not with her 
cheeks, for that was well-nigh impossible, but with the just 
Was it credible that she understood 
the French for eggplant? 
with a wave of one hand 


visible tips of her ears 
He dismissed the improbability 

“What time are you due for 
rehearsal?’’ was his next questi 

“T’m not due at all,”’ she rep 
That’s why I thought I'd be your se iry 

“My secretary!’’ cried Trumper, restraining himself 
with difficulty from wincing. ‘‘Why, if I 
engage you 


I haven't a job. 


hould be so mad 
as to 


for a secretary, do 


y In persuading him you hadn't beer 
for weeks.” 

For an instant she stared blankly 

‘You mean I 
exclaimed Trumper 

Others 


sion brightened look 


‘ , ' 
Look like one 


one. Chorus girls are born, not made 


second row, owing to temporary shortagé 


supply; still others pause on the road t 
donnas, but your true chorus girl is a 
as the saccharine frosting on a cake, 

Miss Buck looked genuinely surpris 
frosting?’’ she asked 
Trumper discerned unmistakable youth in 
the same brand of youth which feels ol« 
therefore more important when it says it is in its eighteentl 
year. Again there came over him a sense of duty, 
owed it to himself and to the world to rescue a bit of curly 
maple from the oblivion of paint. After all, 
wore were false; perhaps they were not yet dyed into her 
moral skin. Perhaps there was something in her 
thing as elemental as the hidden beauty by which he had 
once lifted a certain Loretta out of pony peonage or as 
sweet as the gay heart which had carried Betty Bannor 


question ler and 


as if he 
the colors she 


some 


up from heaven 

The problem, of course, was different. In those two 
cases he had been the prestidigitator who by a wave of the 
magic wand of imagination had dispelled the dampening 
and blinding fogs which too often descend on personality, 
Here he had 

beauty, he 
and for that 
reason if for no other it is always served wholesale and in 
bulk. One pretty face with nothing behind it always 
inclines man to wink if the policeman is not looking; one 
beautiful face accompanied by a lovely woman 
him to kneel mentally in the middle of the pavement and 
worship. Miss Buck was obvious, and had made herself 
painfully more so. Could the defect be remedied, or was he 
more right than he cared to be at the moment about the 
born chorus girl? The question was interesting, and to 
his active mind anything interesting in this drab worl 
merited investigation 

‘I am going to engage you, Miss Buck; not here bu 

my studio. I shall pay you fifty dollars a week. The } 
conditions are that you may be discharged without notice 
Also, 


obscuring it from the view of the multitude 
with a clear-cut 
reasoned, is the cheapest thing in the world, 


to deal opposite Obvious 


nclines 


but while in my employ you shall do exactly as I say 
you may leave whenever you feel like it.” 

“You want me for a model,” declared the girl, 
settling into lines of determination even while her 
looked a bit dismayed 


her jaw 


eyes 


i] 


eplied ‘Trumper gravely 
»>much as lo make 


it neither 


sometring 


of us need be ashamed 


alled modeling success depend 
elf are 

expect to suc d altogether 
but where do I get if we 

fway, declared Trumpet 

u will certainiv be as 

sh mounted to! chneet 
Buck eage 


lrumper 


»nuddress 
land respectable 
uing 
stralr ! ri if Egl ' However 
Mary 
After ushering her t ugh h vate 
ntent on ca 
up for los ne tha d ive her 


uptow! 


of paper 
name. I chose it Decor Ippos cont 
the botanical 
that may he Report at four 
entrance hi 
Was so market and other 
wise making 
another thought ur 
realized that he w ld ha ’ ») some purpose 
was to have a plan ready by art ie 
received many 


Mary Thistle 


: flamboyant as re 


te so startling It scarcely seemed 


sible that she ollection painted 
he hoped sincerely that 
door, would cor 


Well, the way 


piece 


oO one 


but if she really 
ng her enter reet 
the lessee of the t » floor 
bought 


was to treat her museum 


rough—scrape | little at a time with an ey 


of his plan wher 


searching nor 


renovations »extent 
arrived and stepped full into the 
Flamboyant? The w 


could only 


rd paled into a wan ghost ¢ 
gasp and wonder that she had not bee 
“I’m glad you got here,” said Trumper has 
i coat, go into the littl 


your gloves, hat 


the screen and your face, not forgetting 
I se soap, hot water and a hard towel Hurry 

one migt t come in at ar moment 
‘Why not loch f 


“IT never lock the 
better Are 


door?” 


‘I know 





you know what 


would happen,” he 
persisted cruelly. 
“The earth would 
stop 


: he 
»? ' ; 
would happen : q 
“No,” she said, ¥ : 
res filling ' - 
with tears. ' 
“This is what ? 
| 


short and 
start revolving the 
other way; every 
building in the 
world would be 
razed flat before 
you could blink 
one eye.” 

“My!” she ex- 
claimed, her lips 
breaking into a 
smile which re- 
vealed a star- 
tlingly perfect set 
of small teeth. 
“That will be ex- 
citing.” 

‘*You have 
gathered part of 
my meaning,” said 
lrumper grimly. 
‘*T intended to 
convey the idea of 
the acme of excite- 
ment. There is no 
chance whatever 
of your ever be- 
coming my secre- 
tary. On the other 
hand, I can’t un- 
derstand your be- 
ing out of a job. 
Just as you are, if 
you should go to 
any one of half a 
dozen producers, 
you would have 


"nt? 
well! 


mace 


judgment raised 


her hands, lifted 
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A URN ¢t é the Senior Cla >= y) 73 ) a | N/ “No, I made no appointment.” Young Mr 

4 i \ J i f lor 1904 he By RICHEEEUR D CO INJEILIL Byington’s manner impli d that he never did 

1 the pict f nan ‘ oy uch a thing. ‘“‘ My business is personal—and 
ILLUSTRATED BY RALPH PALLEN COLEMAN important.” 

“What name?” 

“Just tell him Stewart Kenneth 
Byington is here—Byington, of Dex 
ter.” 

He did not, however, see Mr. Harlan 
that day. Instead he was 
by a sharp-nosed minor 
who ran over Stewart’s frame 
face with the eyes of a frozen codfish 
After reading a laudatory letter from 
the president of Dexter the sharp 
nosed one said, “‘ We'll give you atrial 
Report to Crosbie; he’ r f 
the bench We start 
eight dollars a week 


Stewart Byingtor 1 not like 


way the fellow said “« boy 


However, ‘“‘the bencl ounded 
assuring; there was a suggestior 
judicial dignity about the word 
bench, however, proved to be a shoch 
to Stewart. It made him dis 
uncomfortable to sit there, not i 
office at all but ir at was nothing 
more than a corridor, with half a dozer 
ington, Dex other recent college graduates, who 
e least doubt at unlike him, were exhibi 
{ Wall Street as ness, self-consciousne and a desper 
illow as he had ate anxiety to please At the en 
rrue, Dexter, a day of errand-running his feeling 
red students, was burst into words 
lace, and he had ; , “Why,” he said 
mendously big banker next to him, “ 
little effort. Still, ter than office boys 
ii difference that “Not so good,” grit 
veen the under “they get ten a week 
e he had been “Of course,” said Stewart ‘ 
and the world ‘ few days we will be given real wor 
out to launch to do.” 
d no terror The other shrugged his shoulder 
© train there “Not likely,” he said Mr. Lint} 
iduation, the waite, who’s just been taken into the 
body still echo < firm, sat on this very bench six 
ipproached Wall months. I guess they figure that a 
idation Was it fellow ought to learn to ere t 
iddle than the , he learns to rur 
Were not bank “Oh, dothey?” said Stewart coldly 
college boys be For four days Stewart Byingtor 
licked stamps and ran errands. Or 
his father the fifth a vice president, working 
he first left . ~ under pressure, called to him 
that the world 1 a “Run out and get meacup of coffer 
ce, personality and a sandwich—in a hurry,” and 
them, my tossed a coin toward the best fullback 
Say little, Dexter ever had. The coin jingled, 
ortant Be : . uncaught, to the stone floor 
tyou é “You go to the devil,” said Stewart 
Byington, and marched out 
offices of J. G. V. Harlan & Co 
udded his mother : i He left Amory, Ames & Chichester 
rself because the office manager repri 
f people his par ; manded him for being late. He quit 
tewart, an only abruptly after five months with Fuller 
ld. Tothem he & Fisher because he felt he was not 
cle; they did ; (a . being advanced as rapidly as he de 
belief from him. . served. He quit the Universal Bank 
believed himself : \ . for the same reason. He was making 
was entirely = j : headway at the Furopean-Americar 
t years he Investing Co., and was learning a bit 
30 to regard : v about the complexities of be 








t memory was — . ing when an efficiency expert installed 





yn one occasion He Did Look About for More Suitable Work Eventually; fer Months He Was Always Just a buzzer system so the sales manager 


on the Point of Landing Something Big, Something Suited to a Man of His Caliber / 
hood butcher, zing for his junior salesmen. Stewart 
art Phat is beneath the dignity of a with a fortune at forty—that was his plan. He smiled to stated that he did not propose to be buzzed for like an ele- 
himself. He could see the announcement in the newspapers vator, which caused the sales manager to rejoin, ‘“‘ You com 
added, ‘“‘a Wilcox.” a few years hence: pel me to coin a simile—as useless as a graduated fullback.” 
Stewart gave him a look that should have withered him, 
tey t B eton ¢ al hig sat ‘ > a}< j > shi 7] 

wart Byington a tall, big-chested Min. Srnweae Seine Ieeowtinnie and went out, slamming the door behind him 

in, a straight nose, wide-set blue “ é It was while he was selling railroad equipment that he 
, Has Tuts Day BEEN ADMITTED TO PARTNERSHIP ‘ : , ; . 

hair. His parents’ training had let Alice McAllister marry him. She was private secretary 
A functionary stopped him, asking crisply, ‘‘Who juh _ to the president of one of the railroads he called on; and, 
ta considering her sex, was doing well, Stewart thought. 
f the campus In the bass voice that had made fraternity neophytes She'd even saved some money. She was pretty, in a quiet 
onfidence that young Mr. Byington quake, Stewart Byington said, “‘Mr. Harlan; personally, dark way; and she adored him. He vetoed her idea of con- 
f the marble mausoleum in Wall Street and at once.” tinuing to work after they were married. What sort of a 
king firm of J.G. V. Harlan & Co The functionary eved him dubiously. man did she take him for? he dematided. A wonderful 


ship at twenty-five, retirement “Got an appointment?” man, she replied, and resigned her position. Nine months 


hed to play with could save considerable time by buz- 


J. G. V. HarRLAN & Co. ANNOUNCE THAT 


id swept all before it at college; had wanna see 





after they were married the pr 
saw fit 
sales, though good, were I 


was afr 


mitted. “ ar¢ irgi 
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Stewart's company 
to send Stewart a note suggesting that Stewart’s 
ght be. It 


t so good as the m 


mdly and temperate note, but Stewart’s re ply was 
suppose we'll have to B ‘ r( ghec the 
lent to the general mar 
are 

ir vbody, é d he can m 

“Te d the genera 
us salesmar In ever\ 

‘“What’s that?”’ 


‘*He can’t make 


inager ad 

1 young By 
1 walks out.’ 
motor cars 
ager and re 
of jute, of 


ngton pu y it and gets huf 
So Stewart vil 
He h 


He pecame 


ling expe 
for a time 
igned 
shoes— always whole 
One day after more 


giowe! 


imped into a chair, sat there 


home, sl 


‘I hate this job,”’ he exploded to } wife 


‘I hate the 
whole tribe « ( lealers Just because I do business 


th them, they they can slap me on the back and 


me Stew. I’m my parents are dead. It would 
hurt their pride to 1as pe idler.”’ 
“But, 


Stewar 


ym pany 
“Perha 


“4 ’ 
y ou < 


1k about 


was al 


for more 

wavs just on the something 
suited to a man of his ¢: 
world. Ir 
world of his own 


pe bac K 


into the 


iltupa 


m thar 





‘‘Forgot My Check Book,’ He M uttered. 


a cathedral organ,” 


————— eee eeesssSssFFSF 


“gnd I Don't Seem to Have That Amount in Cash With Me Today 


2 


silent, expectant. Mr. Byingt 
paper 


he remarked in his rout 
Miss Hickey 


nall 


“T see,” 


Federated Zine has gone up 
No one spoke. They would as so¢ 
ch as interrupt Mr. By 


stock-market quotation with narrowed eyes 


ngtor 


he observed, patently gratil 
today.’ 
At forty, Mr. Byingt« 
His distinguished shoulders cased in 


were r Impec 


appeared but little olde 


broadclot} Ir ways he 
than Fullback Byington who had saved the day for Dexter 
against Virgir a fifty-yard rur 
In other ways time had marked him. The gray of intensé 
final touch of 
Any 


.e seeing him striding firmly forward along Fifth Avenue 


some 
ia Agricultural College 
living showed at his temples, adding the 
authority to his strong, maturely handsome features 
in top hat and cutaway coat, would have been entiré 
justified in uttering the opinion, “‘There goes a bank pre 
ident, or a big business man, or some body who is some 
hody in Wall Street 

Mr. Byington laid aside the paper. This was Miss Hic 

to venture, “And how was Wall Street today, M 

considered the question for a full 
ll] leaned forward so as not to miss a word 
wife in her corner did not look up 
sock 


he said judicially, 


lent 
Slit 


quietly agitated 
yet, not bearish; 

bearish. Perhaps I might 
gather my meaning.” 
They didn’t; but they li 


He por 


‘Rails were active early 


lered, then 


1 spoke 


iil. Oils flurried, but 
uatior 
considered a 

Steel wabt 
hand, was firm. Pig i 
Money, however 


clers 


erratic 
They all looked relieved 


school-teachers, these 


good new 





2 





nted the 


Mr. B 
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né if 
ng on toward fifty year 
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the larger Texas cities, 
of age 
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By J. R. Sprague 


DECORATION BY GUERNSEY MOORE 


AF 
es AS 


- 


necessary filling-in purposes, and when the time came 
to put on the big sale the stock was down to about thirty 
thousand dollars. I announced the event by full-page 
advertisements in both the daily newspapers, covered 
the show windows 
with big cloth signs, 
and closed the store 
three days to make 
the prepara- 
tions. Naturally | 
wanted to come out 


final 


as near even 
and in 
the 


prices 


as 
possible, 
marking 
closing-out 
set the 


at a little above ac 


we figures 
tual wholesale cost. 
This, I 


would gi 


figured, 
ve the pub- 
enough 
to 


lic good 
bargains make 
the sellin 


and the 





r brisk 


¥ 


little mar 





gin above cost 
would pay the ex 


the sale 





adv his 


trace 
x his name or precise location, but stating 


ertisement in one ot jour 


he wished to sell was long established, on 
be a splendid investment for 


ind would 


Chi 


advertisement brought numbers of 
orts 
retail stores in 
Half a 
» state that they 
Other pro 
per 
ubmitted references from merchants 
they had conducted sales A 

came from palpable curiosity seekers 
idea than a littl 


pu ndents were owners of 


parts of the country and wanted to trade 


ol 
pot cash in any 


professional buyer stocks wrote te 
pas 
offered to conduct a closing-out sale on a 


basi and 


mriou 


prepared to amount 
onal 
entage 
AN he re 
umber 


of inquirt 


» other free amusement 
four letters were from men who evidently 
Iiven these did not bring the results 


I'wo of them lost interest when they 


real busines 
merchant wanted 


the business was located in such a far-away state as 
and another gave up when he learned the amount 

f money it would take to swing the deal. One man was 
ted to make a trip and look the proposi 
This 
not have enough cash to pay the whole amount 

jlown, but he had the backing of an important wholesale 


intere 


verson, and he made a bona-fide offer 


ouse, so the merchant might have been safe enough to ac 
ept notes for a part of the purchase price; but the deal fell 
r The best the man would offer was eighty cents on 


ough 
| the 


dollar for business as it stood, stock, fixtures and 


ither equipment. The merchant held out for full invoice 
oved to be the only offer the merchant received 
When he began 


professional stock buyers the average 


pr 
, ven think of accepting 
with the 
around fifty cents on the dollar for the stock and 
The propositions from the indi- 
who wanted to put on a closing-out sale for him 
I still less They held out 
sof getting full invoice price for the stock 
but none were willing to put up a guaranty 
Meanwhile the man who had made 


the fixtures 


ot} 


iduals 


ing for 


rove attractive on investigation 


naeven more 
or actual fulfillment 
e bona-fide offer bought a business elsewhere 


The Philosophy of Merchandising 


VEN the me 
nothing less 


rehant, fixed in his idea that he would take 
than dollar for dollar for his enterprise, made 
leal with a local land speculator. This speculator, who 
ew the merchant was desirous of getting out of business, 


made him a proposition to trade a large tract of land for 


was worth fully as 


turned his 


much, 


tore, and offered to take everything as it stood at full 
» pric Hie had documents to prove that the land 
much as the merchant asked for his 
a trade was consummated on even terms 
wasted time, but 
by circus methods, putting in quanti 
shoddy goods, which were sold to the public on the 
rehant’s reputation, and in a couple of months he had 
trade into cash; no one ever knew exactly how 
but he expressed himself as satisfied. The merchant- 


iness, and 


d« 


speculator-turned-merchant no 


ose yut the stock 


turned-farmer was not so lucky, and for obvious reasons 


+} " 
t t} a 
1 peculator 


had been preparing himself for a 


ssible victim for some time, A couple of years previously 


he had sold the land to his brother; this brother in turn 
sold it to an uncle; and the uncle sold it back to the specu 
lator; each transfer being made at an increased price. No 
money was passed in any of these transactions, and the en- 
tire performance had been put on to make the land appear 
vastly more valuable than it really was. After a couple of 
years’ struggle the merchant turned the property for what 
it would bring and went back to town to open a side-street 
store and try to build up his fortunes once more 

I have told this discouraging tale entirely without frills 
and precisely as I knew it from personal acquaintance with 
the merchant himself, His mistake lay in trying too hard 
to get what he thought his enterprise was worth. And this 
brings up some questions that are of vital interest to every 
man who buys and sells for a living. How much is a stock 
of merchandise worth when sold in bulk? How is a man to 
get out of business without losing a good share of what he 
has worked to accumulate? 

Not long ago I heard a merchant say a great deal in a few 
words. I was talking with him in the rear of his chinaware 
store, and a porter was opening a box of bulky merchandise 
close by. He unwrapped a fancy lamp and put it on the 
counter. The merchant pointed to it. 

“That lamp,” he said, “cost me ten dollars. But the 
minute I put it in my stock it is worth less than ten dollars. 
If | am a skillful merchant I can probably find a customer 
and make him want it hard enough to pay me a profit for 
it. If l haven’t that skill it is simply a piece of merchandise 
and worth what it will bring at forced sale, which would 
probably be five or six dollars.” 

So far as I know there are no records to show the average 
price that is received for stocks of merchandise thrown on 
the open market. During the boom period of 1920 I knew 
of one case where a professional buyer paid eighty-five 
cents on the dollar for a large stock in bulk, but that was 
largely because of the scarcity of goods and the then rising 
market. The best record | know of during normal times 
was in connection with a stock of shoes in a Western city, 
the business being closed out to settle the estate of the de- 
ceased proprietor. A young traveling man who hac had 
retail-shoe-store experience was put in charge and suc 
ceeded in a ten weeks’ sale in netting eighty cents on the 
dollar for the entire stock after paying sale expenses. I be 
lieve it would be safe to say, however, that the average 
merchant who tries to get out of business by the public-sale 
route will have a hard time to realize more than sixty or 
seventy cents on the dollar 

I know this may seem a pessimistic figure, but it is borne 
out by the experiences of many merchants I have known 
A man who has only recently finished closing out his retail 
business in a New York State city told me how it worked 
out in his case. 

“The business had been established a long time,’”’ he 
said; ‘in fact it came to me from my father. I suppose 
I could have sold it out to someone as a going concern, but 
there was a little sentiment about it that made me dislike 
to see the place operated by some stranger, and my own 
outside interests prevented me from continuing it per- 
sonally,. 

“‘T believe I ran the closing-out sale as well as it could be 
Our average stock amounted to around fifty thou- 
sand dollars; but six months before I announced my 
projected retirement | stopped buying goods except for 


done. 


penses ol 

‘“‘When we 
the 
for business it seemed as though the whole town was 
hand the reputation of the 
realized it was a real closing-out event; it took several 
policemen to keep the sidewalk clear, and we let the 
people in the front door by relays, shunting them out 
the rear door after they had finished their buying. During 
the first week we took in more than ten thousand dollar 


opened doors 
on 


Everyone who knew 


store 


in cash, the little margin above cost fully paying expenses 
so I actually realized one hundred cents on the dollar for 
everything sold.” 


A Short Stock and Short Prices 


“DY THIS time I was feeling pretty good and figured | 

was going to get out of business with hardly any 
But the second week slackened up a little. We didn’t need 
any policemen and we could keep the front door open all the 
time without overcrowding. 
picked over considerably, and in order to keep up the vol 
ume of business I had to make greater reductions in many 


The stock, too, had become 


lines. It was necessary also to increase the ne wspaper ad 
vertising, and that ran into money with space at around a 
dollar an inch. The week ended up with satisfactory vol 
ume, but what with lower prices and increased expenses, | 
figured I had netted only about eighty five cents on the 
dollar. 

“Toward the end of the third week the real pull began 
By that time every line in the house was badly broken and 
half the people who came in went out again without buy 
ing because they could not find what they wanted. About 
the only way to get any volume of business was to put the 
prices so low on odds and ends that people could hardly 
refuse to buy, and also to keep up the slam-bang adver 
tising. At that, the receipts fell to the point where it cost 
practically forty cents to sell each dollar’s worth of mer- 
chandise. One day when things were in this state one of my 
competitors came into the store, and after looking around a 
few minutes walked back to the office where I was sitting 

***Looks like you were having a sale,’ he remarked. I 
was in no frame of mind to respond very cordially to his 
joking, but he went on. ‘! guess you'd be glad of an offer 
for the balance of the junk,’ he said. ‘How would twenty- 
five cents on the dollar suit you?’ 

“| told him that such a price wouldn't interest me at all; 
that when I got ready to give the stuff away I would let 
him know. Then he became serious. 

“*You'd better take your pencil and do a little figuring,’ 
he said. ‘You know what it’s costing you to do business 
under present conditions, and it’s going to become wors« 
instead of better. With your lines so broken, your only 
chance to do much further business will be to buy new 
stuff to fill in, and then what will be the result? You will 
sell the new stuff at ruinous prices, most of your old stuff 
will be left, and in the end you'll have a lot of bills to pay. 
Better think it over.’ 

“Before he could get to the door I had thought it over 
I called him back. ‘You've bought a stock of goods,’ | 
said. 

“That night we took stock and found there was left 
about twelve thousand dollars’ worth of merchandise, for 
which I got three thousand dollars. Altogether, after pay- 
ing the expenses of the entire closing-out sale, I found I had 

Continued on Page 114 
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Td REALTY BROKER 


AM a realty broker. I am idly watching the crowds in 
the street below from the fifteenth-story window of ar 
office building facing the library at Forty-second Street 

and Fifth Avenue. I haven’t anything pressing to be done, 

That is the 

time, my experience has taught me, when a broker upon 

whom clients rely to invest their money safely may take 


because the real-estate market is very busy. 


a long vacation. Property is right to buy when sellers are 
looking for you and money is scarce 

Nothing very exciting in our business? Under the sur- 
everywhere. Thought waves 
if men to act simultane- 
ously at the most unexpected time. 

Very little of interest in the realty business? Klondike 
in the form of a new business section may be uncovered at 
any moment commence 

Very little mystery in the real-estate business? The rep- 
yntinental railroad has just left 
me, after stating that his company must purchase three 
hundred separate but adjoining properties for a terminal, 
and not one of the must know what 
the property is to be used for; the sales must not be traced 
to any individual 

Not much drama it The panic 
of 1907 burst from a cl A contract of sale for a very 
large property which had been made a month prior thereto, 
with the thought in mind that a mortgage for a normal 
amount could be placed, has not been met, so the meney 
account is a complete loss, with additional liability 


agreement 


face there is interest hidden 


that may suddenly fire thousands 


and the rush may 


resentative of a trar 


three hundred owners 
single 
the real-estate business? 


ear sky 


paid on 


on the 


The Shocks and Thrills of the Business 


ATO SUDDEN shock or thril 
A world war suddenly blazes 

a two-million-dollar mor 
property replaced Puff! and two 
old dollars, by reasor 


across the 


tgage upon a four-mill 
cannot be 
of abnormal cor 
of life’s tragedy in the real-esta 
winter Impossib! 
strike. Water must be 
freeze 
Modern 
to proud ar hievement and patient 
than medieval The tenants, 
old men and women and suddenly ex 
posed to conditions thought banished by civili ' 


the rea 


apartment houses, m¢ 
study, are wors¢ 
th | jails 


necessarily many 


babies, are 


Nothing interesting ever happens ir 
business 

I am lookir ly 
of an office building at Forty-second 


Fifth Avenue. 


g idly out of the fifteent} 


story wi 


street 


Unless a define 


tain 
executive \ 


man cat transportation, I enter 
no hope of great success for him as a railroad 
fixes his 


banker’s definition of credit 


limitations in the world of finance. Likewise a real] 


broker’s definition of value determines whether 
follows a profession, a trade or is merely a day 
at his profession 


a 


and define,” 


shall be as a god to me who « 
said Plato. Hew: 


the universe, but for that ver 


By Felix Isman 


DECORATION BY GUERNSEY MOORE 


applies with equal force to real estate, investment 
transportation, banking and every other human endeavor 

Far be it from me, 
mind to the thought of a realty broker being a god of any 
description, but let the realty broker learn to divide and 
define and he stands upon high Olympus, watching the 
current of human activities play about the basic granite of 
unchanging laws. Once able to divide and define, he 
humanity creating values through the operation of funda 
mental laws that, like blindfolded Justice, 
regardless of who suffers the pain or gathers the profit. 
Realty operations then cease to be a dull, drab business 


however, to assume to lead the reader's 


Sees 


give decisions 


entangled in monotonous red tape; on the contrary, they 
pulsate with every human emotion. 

Many years ago Henry W. Grady, the great orator and 
leader of Reconstruction times immediately succeeding the 
Civil War, wrote the best real-estate story, to my mind, 
ever published: A young man and a young woman became 
squatters outside of the city limits of Chicago, on a piece of 
ground much below grade. Almost the entire lives of the 
couple were devoted to acquiring title to the land and 
filling it in. Meanwhile the city expanded and the ground 
became very valuable, and the old man, 
putting in the last load of earth, his hand in his wife's, 
retrospectively said, | 
finished.” 

, 


That story taught me that realty in its 


Years passed 
»oking back on their past lives, ‘It is 
usage runs the 
gamut of all human emotion 

The broker must realize that shelter is paramount; 
home means-—-shelter. It is a necessity 
The 
fundamentally the 

Unite 


tates that more than 45 per cent of our popu 


is what 
peaks civilizatior degrees of comfort may 
home, but 


shelter. The 


neces 


great 


1 States Government, ir 


their homes, but I sense that this percentage 





Di 
ts «8 


saeaniae 
sane. 
ati 








529305 
SR itieey: 

; 

1 beet ee 


; 


i 
; 
} 
‘ 


he matter 1 it the Government ‘has 


comput iverage a great number 
uuse, and rated each holding as 
more than | of 
: OW! t n ho Pex 
; ym a plan 
he riders yy dal for 
that time they 
of all present prob 
rhe realty broker 
dealing witha 


must 


matter ircharged with emotion when he undertakes to 


assist Mr. and Mr Smith, who want a house no, nota 
They nave talked ind 

It haunts their with 
and 
and how they have saved 


house, a home ver day after day 


night after night waking hours, sit 


them at meals invades their slumber They have 


saved They have ekimped 


and denied and deprived themselves of all luxuries, includ 
called luxu 
cially able to 


ing many necessities which in their zeal they 
ries. The aim of their lives is to become fina 
purchase a home. Natural 
interest in this business prop: 
tant-—to them—and they ar itled to i rhe 


broker who approaches the lem without re 


expect a sympathetic 


o tremendously impor 
realty 
alization 

He must help them to 
verse factor 


how them how to in 


of these human factors is unwé 
protect themselves against ind not only 


investigate but vestigate. Experience 


has taught him to name rable conditions they 


must avoid. He ought to kn« of them by rote as he 


knows his multiplication ta 


Don'ts for Real Estate Buyers 
MHE home 
anv other 


la ly v1 


t h th 


j 


seeker need 
realty pur 
ven complete 
ought 

ll understand 
missing element « 


rence wt 


m that 
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16 THE 


WHAT IS RIGHT ? 


AIBORNE was an extreme in 


1 not call himsell that, nor 


They said “ pig 


Their 


nd neighbor 


tar own temper Wives 


isekeeper 
put up W t} 

for him 
Annie did 

mnetime 


or C;range 


the 


That's Blasphemy,’' Said Unc’ 


Yourself Up to Judge Others, a 


would 


make. Everyone liked Annie Claiborne, even though 


thought she had no gumption to endure old Jonty 


iiborne’s queer whims and sour temper 


Annie listene 


had to say and made colo 
“He's my father 
She did not attempt to de 


d to what they 
the 


tiel ‘ 
atick DY 


ame and it 
him.” 
ay that he wasn’t queer, or that he had 
van people thought. Not at all. If 
ser continued, Annie looked 
battered old hat, and changed the 
doing and whether 


way 
how the were 
that there was an 
he Fifth District 

ne's dumb,” 


potatoe 
truth outbreak of hog 
baffled bene 
righteous wrath. They 
Ar ! ie’ blue 


more than one 


later, with 
little 
igned lift 


laiborne was 


flicker of pain in 
of her shoulders 
dumb knew 
Wasn't she 
he decided, 
their 


not She her 


ctly —why not? the one 


for them? Perhaps not, 


as he, himself, who was 
ut in her mind during her long days 


preserving, cle aning, sewing, churning, 
milking, making and tending 
While oung 

with these endlessly) 


her mind and her 


chickens, 
in the fields 
hands went on 
mind free 


her strong y 
capable 
asks. her was 
over and over, 
father and 


their toil 


material of her life 
at it from every angle. Here was 

Here facts of their 
as their land, but poorly fertile to their t nga 


turned the simple 
her 
were the poverty, 
lred acres, fringed with dusky pine woods, sloping to a 
their 
had 


with a 


four 
decent 


small ole house, where 
lived and died; a 
ing, little green gra 

rious red maple on either side, giving it 
And two miles 


el Here’ was 
of Claibornes 


W 


dwel ipron of 


a cool dark curtain of shade 


the road were town and railroad, church and stores, 
nbervard and moving-picture house—all of them full of 

st and color to Annie in spite of the fact that 
to the casual eye, nothing but an insignifi 
three thousand souls 


of some 


nie thought of all these things in every detail. She 


t, too, of the protests she had made at first, before 
of how difficult it had been to sub- 


She remembered the 


learned better, 


father’s arbitrary rule 
d cried before she had won that calm which 
the protests she had 
made before she accepted the fact that protests were un 


seemed 


\ 
i 


okers pronounced dumbness, 
Jonathan Claiborne 
There was the matter of 


uiling. For it as though 
magicked wit 


rariness 


George 


“That's Real Blasphemy, Jenty. Setting 


nd Quoting Scripture to Uphotd Yoursetf’’ 


“Why don't you plant tomatoes this year, pa? They 
say the packers are going to give a real good price,’’ Annie 
had ventured to ask 

“Yes, I know what kind of price they're going 

now Didn't I plant tomatoes two year 
ago, and ain't I still paying on my fertilizer bills? The 
packers that’s what they are. No, they 
learned me my lesson and I ain’t going to fergit it.” 

But, pa, this year they’re going to guarantee 

“Annie, you ain't got the sense you 
Anybody'd take you in. Their 
dam, you know it I'll 


to give 


only too well 


Bloodsuckers 


was born with 
worth a 


and 


guaranty ain't 
stick to 


tinker’s and corr 


wheat 

That was the year that all the county made 
out of their tomato fields, and the bottom dropped clear 
of the wheat market, and Jonathan Claiborne had 
more fertilizer bills hanging over him 


huge sums 
out 
the same way every year that Annie could re 
If he decided to keep his calves over the summer, 
If the 


other farmers round built a coéperative storage house for 


It was 
member 
young cattle brought no price at all in the fall. 


sweet potatoes, Jonathan Claiborne alone would not join 
with them, but stored his own, and two-thirds were rotted 
waste. He clung to his flail and his scythe long 
after everyone else had discarded such tools the 
land was unfriendly to him, warred against him, would not 
yield because he was so harsh and ugly with it 

His everlasting, unremitting toil saved him from utter 
failure. He was barely fifty years old, but he looked sixty 
five, gray and gnarled and gaunt with work and failure 
Only his eyes, black, cold, proud, told of the unconquerable 
devil within him. His poverty could not kill that devil, or 
scotch him And he was poor. 

Aunt Millie Thomas once asked 
for a church festival! 

‘| don't 
never made but one.’ 


into 


Even 


Annie to make a cake 


know if I can,” said Annie doubtfully 


Imagine this In a community where every womatl 
Saturday baking included a frosted loaf and a layer cake 
and a jar of cookies at least! 

Aunt Millie had been tactful 

“I don’t know but we've got too many cakes coming, 
anyway. Why don’t you let us have a batch of beat bis- 
cuit, honey, or a loaf of light bread for sandwiches?”’ 

“All right, Aunt Millie, whichever you say,’” Annie had 
agreed, apparently not disturbed by the revelation of the 
Claiborne poverty 

here was no least pretense about Annie, and no false 
pride. Doing without things desirable was her life. She 
did without affection, ease, leisure and appreciation. She 
never had anything but cheap, common clothes. All the 
same, she was well shaped and good-looking, and she 
didn’t lack for suitors, in spite of her faded calico and 


wretched old Sunday hat. There was something in those 
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big blue eyes of hers that drew a 
man, even if his whole family 
connection might laugh at his 
sparking up to such a rag bag as 
Annie Claiborne 

The one big obstacle to her mar 
ying and marrying well was old 
Jonty Claiborne’s flinty face set 
Over and over agai: 
he told her: ‘‘I don’t 


to be left in 


against it 


purpose 
my old 


only child 


age Dy 

It’s y 
duty to stay by 
and do for me wh: 
and 


soever I wish, 


till you're twenty 
forbid you 
married, any 
After that, if 


one | can 


gittin’ 


enough 
child of 
mine, and I'll disowr 
you flat and 
never set foot in thi 
again None 

fresh young 
with their to 


you’re no 
you can 


house 
of these 
lkes 
baccer and their 
liquor going to be 
able to claim kin to 
me 
Annie 
he meat 
would do it. He 
ally thes 
diatribes on Sunday, 
at dinnertime, from the head of the table, 
alone and erect while Annie waited on him 
until he had finished. He 
as she went out to the kitchen to fill his coffee cup 
“Who was that spoke to you as we came out of meeting 


Knew 
t t 
usu 


delivered 


where he sat 
She was not 


allowed to eat would halt her 


this morning?”’ 
His hair was 
tartlingly black, and so were the eyes beneath them 


snow-white, but his eyebrows were still 
He 
looked, with big bony torso and long arms, his white beard 
and those dark burning eyes, like one of the more vehement 
and unpleasant of the minor prophets 

“That was John Ringley,’”’ Annie would say 
it was Phil Blades, or Andrew Sladen, or Ed 
down in Talbot 

“What did he 
tentous 

“Asked me if I would go buggy riding this 

““What did you tell him? 

“| told him no, I couldn’t.”’ 

“Lucky thing for you, miss, you did.” 

Then would come the usual I-don’t-purpose-to-be-left 
When he had finished, 


she would sometimes go on and fill the coffee cup without 


may be 
Pascoe from 


The tone grew colder, more 


pol 


speech. Annie listened in silence 
reply, but once she answered him, in a tone troubled yet 
firm and gentle 

‘I aim to do what’s right by you, pa,"’ she said 

The old man had been snarling on, 
and her statement checked him 

‘“What do you mean by that, miss?’’ he demanded 

“Well, right’s right and wrong’s wrong. | 
And I aim to do what’s right by you.” 

He could detect no flaw in this, but he wasn't satisfied 
It might be a dutiful speech, but he wanted it guaranteed 

“I’m the judge, of what’s right and wrong in tl 
You remember that. And you're to do as I say, 
back talk.” 

His hectoring would have stung to revolt a being of 
another mold. Annie’s color deepened a little and those 
firm lips of hers drew ever so little more straight. That 


venomous and sour, 


reckon 


know that 


» house 
and 


was all 

As for the various young men who approached her wit! 
the appropriate gestures of incipient courtship, she cared 
nothing for any of them, so there was no reason for her to 
hurl defiance at her father’s tyranny on that subject. She 
had long ago discovered that hard words did not actually 
hurt her if she willed that they should not. 

“He can’t help talking thataway, pa can’t,’’ she told 
herself, ‘‘and I needn't mind.” 

Only occasionally, when she heard him ranting against 
some inoffensive neighbor, or hard conditions which were 
his own making, but which he was pleased to blame on 
others, did she wince. 

“T do wisht he wouldn’t,”’ she would murmur, and the 
eager, dumb apology in her eyes, their appeal, won him 
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forgiveness Many times from those who otherwise would “Look out that you ain t punished fer hypocrisy re hurning ind it Wa later tha mid-morning hv 

have become his real enemies torted Jonathan Claiborne “Come on, Annie, let's go lid have beer mtent and pleased to accomplish 
“You never can get real mad at the old snake wher home. This is no place fer a true Christiar With whic nucl Instead she was troubled and uneasy, worried 

Annie’s around,” was the neighborhood verdict. It would final taunt he flung away gue namele lear The sunshine she had sot t 






































have sent Jonathan Claiborne into a paroxysm of rage had Annie had followed him, disturbed to the depth of her ild t warm her cl inxiety, nor did the singing gre« 
he heard and understood sou Une’ George Thomas was very dear to her, and Ay ives lift her t 

Annie was thinking of one of these recent encounters as was his wife, Aunt Millie. They had borne with much, but ew ed that he ither was working where she could 
she made butter on a Monday morning in April. The an insult to their religion might be too hard even for their ‘ plowing i far field, beyond the 
spring sunshine was warm and she had taken her churn out benevolence And then the way her father had talked pple ird \ ist sne ild not endure the rail I 
to the back porch for the pleasure of the air and the soft about the church and the presiding elder had hurt and t ‘ hima ger, and she did something unp! 
golden heat. It was a heavy stone churn-—the cows were shocked her sense of propriety. She listened to him mum-_ edented the whole anna her life he left her cl 
fresh now and they had plenty of cream but Annie lifted ble and growl all the way home, and said nothing, but are ght in the middie ind ran down the lar to sed 
it and set it down on the porch lightly, seized the dasher was sorely troubled. Something basic and sound in her what he was doing and how he was getting or Iiven a 
with one hand and started it going the even jogging tempo protested he n she rebuked herse 
that is the quickest way to make butter come “It was a dumb sermon, but so are lots of sermons,” If he catches me peeking at him he be worse t 

The day before she and her father had walked to church, she thought. ‘And what’s the difference? You can join eve It’s nothing but a fool's errand, I knov All the 
as was their custom every Sunday. They did not drive be in the hymns and the prayers and think about God, and ame 
cause the horses were exhausted with the spring work. So not pay much attention to the sermon. Some folks likes She peered cautiou through the hard trees, and at 
were they, but that did not matter. They had tramped the that kind.” ast she caught sight of the plow. Queer — it was alone and 
two miles and listened to asermon full of unctuous conver She voiced none of this to her father, for she could see _ still, oddly tipped over, and the horses had dropped thei 
tionalities by the new presiding elder of the district on the that he, too, was disturbed far beyond his wont. On the heads as if they had been standing a long time Maybe he 
text of ‘‘ Whatsoever a man father had gone tothe spring 
soweth, that shall he also in the grove to get a drink 4 
reap.”” It was a pretty ser [ —7 : he did sometimes. She kept 


on, breathle P 
about to see niu What 


was that queer thing on the 





mon, ornamented with 






flowers of speech and dec- 
orative optimism, sugary 

















platitudes. The presiding ground there, a little be 
elder was a comfortably yond the plow A bundle 
stout and sleek man, well of clothes—a fallen scare 













fed, comfortable in girth, crow a She ran now 


with fattishwhite hands and 






with all her might, calling 






a dramatic wave of snowy a panic-stricken shrill voice 
hair over around and ruddy 
countenance. Jonathan 
Claiborne’s rebel spirit had 


instantly hated the appear- 





Oh, pa, pa, where are “ul? 







He did not answer He 


could not She ra yp be 













ance of the man and rejected side him, caught him in her 
his discourse. After theserv- 


ice he had engaged in ran- 


strong 











open 





corous argument with Uncle his heart, which she could 





George Thomas, his long- barely hear because her ow 


time friend and one of the 
leading men of the church 





beat so loud and thump 






ingly He was alive, but 












Annie lingered painfully on unconscious. breathing ste 

the vivid recollection torously, slowly. His.« 
‘Well, Jonty, what did was livid 

you think of ’im?”’ asked “T must get him up to the 








house,”” she cried alou 


Une’ George, directing a nod 
of his head where the elder 






stood among a group of 
flattering 








twittering, 








women 
‘Not much of Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified in 










thatsermon,’’said Jonathan 
Claiborne balefully. ‘‘ What 
does he know about sowing 













f and reaping—him with his could understand, and per 
{ fat belly and his soft hands? haps they did, for they we 
{ He never done an honest docile and good 

f man’s work in his life. The “You got to help me 
) church is far gone when it he told them You gott 
r puts up a jelly bowl like help me, for there's nobod 






























that to preach salvation.” 
‘Hi, not so fast, and not 
so loud!”’ said Unc’ George 
uncomfortably. ‘He's ae- 
counted a mighty fine 
preacher, and he’s got a 
great reputation for building 
churches. He don’t dwell 
so much on fire and brim 
stone as some, but that’s 





gone out of fashion, any- 
way 
‘**Fashions— fashions 





what have fashions got to 


do with religion, George 



















You and your fashions! Are : ——$—— — - , et Annie 
there fashions in the King- “when You're Done Bedding Down,"' Said Annie, “Come Along Up to Supper" Nevert t 1 terr 
dom, I wonder? I tell you lifficult t g todo, ar 
there was more piety In old Elder Baines’ little finger than way home he had gone over and over the outrage he had t } tre t lura At t she got him 
there is in this man’s whole bod) Look at him! I could endured, but once at home he fell into a dour and brooding — to the ‘ t inket 1a pillow 
find a dozen like him under any rotten log in the woods ilence that was a pall in the house All afternoon he sat to the | | 1 hir I ! i by a 
white, fat, blind grubs.” reading his Bible in this furious black silence, and he ate ipreme effort carned ! the three steps and laid hin 
“It’s not decent to talk thataway of a man in authority a meager supper without speaking once. When he went these things beside her tten churr 
in the chureh, no matter how you feel, Jonty.”’ out to do his evening chores Annie sighed with relief. Per He was perfect t t me he ) usrie 
The voices had attracted a little knot of listeners, and haps he would find a little peace in tending to the dum! A h she f ! & wipe face with cold 
; others chimed in and upheld Unc’ George. In aspasm of animals; sometimes, she knew, he did vate I eld amt to his nost he chafed hi 
anger Claiborne lifted his hand and denounced them. But no. He stalked back, still grim, bitter, storn He t fear 
/ ‘Woe unto you, scribes, Pharisees, hypocrites! My had gone early to bed, but Annie knew he had not slept B ‘ 
¥ house shall be called the house of prayer; but ye have for she herself had not, and she could hear him to f At t she re ed that she must have help. They had 
‘ made it a den of thieves.” restlessly, now and then muttering And in the morning tele ne--that was an unt able expense to Jona 
“That’s blasphemy,” said Unc’ George. “‘That’s real he had risen early, st n his spleer t ( rne— but | George Thor had, and he 
blasphemy, Jonty. Setting yourself up to judge others, Annie, too, got up at dawn and went to work. | t hold ige for the ite esterda 
and quoting Scripture to uphold yourself. Look out that breakfast was over, the milking done, the house clean, th he rse that had helped he y her father home was 
you ain’t punished fer this.”’ chickens fed and let out, the wash on the line, and she w Continued on Page 88 
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On Their Feet Now, the 


a boy's meal 
To Hillburg, on the 
Mississippi, below St 


humane events 
with it 
Louis, 
rried some visible baggage on the 

burden 
ing thre 


was a mento problem 
r vugl irregular periods of argu- 
meerning the relative advantages of 
role on some distant corner of life’s 

1 of aso-called education 
advanced by 


were met by Elmer's father with 


re : education's 

They 

disappointing in a parent from whom 
open mind instead of plain bull 


to his father’s attention the success 
racters who had not enjoyed the ad 
The end of the argu 

chool. He was seventeen years old 
need to the Hillburg High School, and, 
t, his education was in spots still 


hool education 


f youth, adaptable as a starfish to 


mtours and cond!tions of his 


new environment, Elmer 
hed his exploring tentacles toward two new groups of 


The read) 


’ 
idle hours were spent it 


comradeship of the pool-room gang 
the tobacco-laden air of the 
establishment run by Fat Conlon claimed him for a while; 
{ subjected to another attack of parental bull 
permitted a better 

after which, to his 
eorge Webster 


panions, the newcomer allied himself against the pool-room 


Elim have 


with 


influence to 
court; 


surprise 


young and some other substantial com 


W ebst« 


the town, the Hillburg Bugle, 


George father owned the single newspaper of 


and from Elmer's friendship 
with the 


newspaper owner's son he derived a healthy ambi 


tion, with s, toward winning the worldly 
| 


extravagant Vis 


sim accorded t and Byron and several 


who er rship in the big league of 


poet 


ratiur 
a ait 
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Fired by dreams of spiritual splendor, Elmer lived in a 
new mood of philosophical tranquillity, fevered only by 
overindulgence of his hunger for letters, throughout a term 
of happiness which ran for twenty-seven days before he fell 


in love with a young heartbreaker operating under the 


name of Lucille Scott 

The girl was beautiful, and in his judgment of her charm 
Elmer had made no mistake. He confirmed his opinion 
of Lucille Scott’s beauty in various devious ways, not 
trusting himself, and fearing that his judgment in such 
matters might be one with a general personal imperfection 
which he had but lately come to realize 

Love brought to Elmer an extra bath each week and 
choked his neck with high white collars. His prominent 
Adam's apple had been free before love came. Under the 
spell of love the searching eye of conscience detected his 
plug of chewing tobacco and after that this secret indul- 
gence Was no more, 

Love lured him into the finer shades of grammar and 
fired him with new ambitions in the matter of education, 
for Lucille Scott, in spite of her beauty, was addicted to 
perfection in history and botany and other branches of 
learn:ng which, until love claimed him, Elmer had consid- 
ered mere trivial barnacles that restricted the voyager on 
the sea of life 

The victim, sorrowing at the fleeting quality of man’s 
performance on this earthly stage, sought for some spectac 
ular method whereby his cause might be advanced. The 
gold fields, with their fabulous overnight fortunes; explo 
rations in the African jungles, with contingent newspaper 
notoriety; a passenger-train hold-up, with forgiveness and 
the subsequent public acclaim accorded to a lone hero, 
were each and severally discarded for reasons of obvious 
impracticability. He considered suicide and an eleventh- 
hour declaration of his love; but this in its success would 
bring an end to earthly conquest, and he was not quite 
ready to stake his present life on a bet to win love in a 
cottage in paradise 

Meshed in a yielding prison web of circumstance when 
the pressure of his emotion reached the bursting point, he 
selected George Webster as his safety valve, blowing off 
an indirect steam of sentiment which served to cloud the 
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Pair Heid Out Their Hands in a Sotemn Compact, Silent Under the Emotion of High Resolve 


a fog of 


sharp outlines of love’s 
conversation 

‘Omar knew what he was talking about when he 
take the cash and let the credit go.” 

“‘He sure did. Look how the artists live in the Latin 
Quarter in Paris, France. They are happy all the time, 
and probably never get a square meal from one year’s end 
to another.” 


problem with condensed 


said to 


** How old does a man have to be in Illinois before he can 
get married?” Elmer realized the irrelevance of his ques 
tion. “‘I mean how 
Paris?” he amended 

“They never get married.” 
Paris. 

“Well, of course, that isn’t moral.” 

““Who made the laws, God or man?” 

“You're right. Of course, the laws are different in those 
foreign countries. Take Africa, for instanee— probably 
there are no laws in the wilds of Africa about 
married.” 

“If we went into the wilds of Africa we would take our 
laws with us.” 

“Yes, that’s the white man’s burden. It 
shudder to think, George, of two civilized people such as 


old do these artists get married in 


George Webster knew his 


getting 


makes me 


Americans being together alone without any more laws 
than savages. What would become of the family hearth?” 
He contemplated the sanctity of various institutions of 
civilization; and then--“Just like Omar said, we are 
nothing but snow on the desert’s face and doomed to rot 
in the grave before happiness gets to a man.” 

George Webster frowned 

“It all awaits the inevitable hour 
leads but to the grave.” 

The two explorers contemplated the subject of graves, 
funerals, eternal life and the high mental-anguish cost of 
living. The long pause was broken by a heavy sigh coming 
from the depths of Elmer’s being 

“The finest picture I ever saw was a skull with a motto 
under it, What’s the Use? It made me shudder, George.’ 

“That certainly is a wonderful theme. The skull repre- 
sents the end of the human race and the motto represents 
everything that the human race has learned. That’s a 


the path of glory 
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solemn thing if nothing else, br ’s refir he Ten or twenty years from 
masses. For instance, i l \ the canaille, we will ill be poor, ! predicted 
Fat Conlon’s pool room back of tl Or f ing will be time enough for us to cl some faith 


Is consecrated to al 


omebody would do in that ga there woul , In the meantime my life 
put the word hell in the n I ng. The ay Che literary crusader devoted |} 
people are inallie the work of rigs ip a literary der 

George Webster pror i it t wit ill.” father’s | ructed a desk fron 
Elmer was a little doubtful a t a g of tl or and made for himself a chair out of a smaller 

‘I remember or tt ! gorical cartoon of t the desk he nailed two s! es on which he stacked ; 


Vampire and hu ! nl I room,” ion book 





pessimist continues “hts tur a woman | The most important-looking volume in the 
oning to a man, lead m ove e | i ‘tery, was a table of seven-place logarithms. Against tl 
and somebody there wri or 7 rry up, st i volume was a leather-paneled atrocity equal in siz 
ready.” That’s all ne ft g ne ar mass é ‘ hameless in its exhibition of gilt The book was a 

** Probably ot t KT J a passior bined Sunday \ pplement and encyclopedia It was 
such as being hopeles ilo ‘mer returnes Women equipped with a presentation page and it had been brought 
drive a man craz For a | ve realized } y Elmer's father as a peace offering following a 


ae 


how wise the old mon} were £ 4 ast Saturday evening, years past which had been devoted to 


oo 


they could get away from woman’s clutches.”’ the attempted annihilation of the demon rum. A philo 
“The whole country nee i licity ar ulture.”’ ophical work, a volume on international law, a report of 
The pair smoked in sil for : , and ther Secretary of War dated in the early '80’s, a veterinary 


Imer was « cious of anew ambition which had suddenly -atise and Byron’s poems ranged halfway along the lower 


Porte ana’ 


ormed ilous vapors of his mind. He longed to lf. The rest of the shelf was occupied by a collection of 
* things and to write poems and rocks, the skull of some long-jawed animal and the interior 
»> human race. George Webster department of two or three alarm clocks 


are -. 


engaged with a similar rever This was the scene of the campaign whose results woul y literature 


“They all te m ni on f Say > ¢ lift tl > masses to a highe r plane of better things an: ‘ ) ie good of the 


ats 


inced ‘De vu | at inflt ‘ had ciation of the good, the true, the beautiful rhe two earnest 
ending the ¢ a! is car The art equipment in George Webster's house was more Webster could re 
Eimer grunted a tral repl elaborate. George Webster had given a good mar f one Here was 
“A cartoor ! vay al yn.’ rg ‘ idle hours to the pursuit of art and the walls of his Witt m\ 


My lather 


James Aurelius n ‘ y drav ‘ ustice the figures, except for strang 


ee 


were covered with the results o is effort 


= 


eat 


EX 


and faces, were passable 

combined anatomica: ignoran: ; equi rT ntry improvi 

criticism rther conver 
In the editorial office of the Hillburg , on : \ <i the dream 

evening later in the week, the artist was seate t . he pair held 


father’s desk and Elmer was slouche 
‘ 


d in a chair near b : inder the emo 
rom now on The editor’s son reached over the desk a picked up a 
devoted sample copy of a small magazine bound in brown paper d his impatient f 
women!” “This magazine is one of the greatest things I have ever Ty) the sheet 
seen. There is no telling what effect its influence will have ave, | mer Holt 


on the masses.”’ Continued on Page 134 











Coming Out of His Personal Fog, Elmer Realized That Four Bearers Were Carrying Him to the Drinking Fountain 
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iary of a DudeWrangler 


By STRUTHERS BURT pete 


DEDIC 


et eonaTee 
} Favor) 





WSTOWE WaTioNAL 


ATION JULY 19. 1923 


Pann 


- 
amp ar 


eu 6 eee 


entage of 
noble r 
d ides are cor 


cerned, like the old 





about mar- 
“Catch’em 
young, treat ‘em 
rough and don’t 
tell'em anything.’ 


The ‘‘rough,’’ of 


riage 


course, being qual 
ified each dude 
being a problem 
in himself or her 
self 
spond gallantly te 


others 


pome fre 


roughness, 
to gentleness 
They are on the 
whole like horses 
only more imagi 
native 

At all 
the cattleman and 
the 


and the dry farmer 


events, 
sneepman 


were wrong wher 
they thought the 
dude business 
wasn’t a real busi 
ness. They know 
better now. And 
it happens to be 
about 

business as Can be 
For downright 
hard work and ex 
citement and a 


tion, a dude rancl 











otives were questioned 
ne to the 
creature, the dry farmer; 
dude man’s jol 
use foresight 

ry and impediment 

written with a large P 
body of citizens who 
wrangler were 
clearly a 

partly 
of them are educated men 


terners to begin with 


and since 


t« 


call themselve 


1 class the potential values of the 


A 


Scene of the Dedication of the Howard Eaton Trail in Yellowstone National Park, July, 1923 


It didn’t seem a real busi 
cattleman or sheepman, or even that lowly 


it was part of the 


protect game and preserve beauty 


he 


was regarded as 
» progress, 


a 
Progress 
and the sole possession of 
boosters The 
as a matter of fact, the first men to 
Far 
from clear-sighted selfishness, partly because 


the majority of cases 


The People Who Hate Him 


tasterner at least who is avery important spoke in the 


| KNOW oft 
one 


for with al! 


uccessful dude ranch on which there is not 


his virtues, the native son does not know 


) Kasterner or Middle Westerner wants, or why he 
The best type of dude wrangler is an educated 


stern man with a great 
And it is because of this, because 
riers are men of 
rather because most 
dude ranches have a man of this 
lass high up in their councils, that 
the dude wrangler -ha’ consistently 
tood for intelligent legislation and 
intelligent conservation 
The crooked water-power man 
i the crooked land developme nt 
in hate him; the poacher and the 
hog hate him. He is largely 
ible for the increasing inter 
1 Far Western things and their 
al He says to the cow 
puncher, not actually, but by his 
methods 


4 


Look here! You're still a cow- 


her; to all intents and pur 
ou lead exactly the same life 
father and grandfather 

nd your son is 

Their Cus- 

ind their clothes were the 
sof long experience and much 


ustoms and 


deal of Western 





experience, 


a ‘ E INTE WaAse n r nie &. MAY NE A 


and using them.”’ And then he adds, with just a hint of 
the lowering of an eyelid necessary to a dude wrangler 
**And they will make you money; people will come a long 
way to see them.” 
There you have it 
ranch is not a cow ranch; 
damsels put on overalls and wear egregious scarfs they 
don't look in the least like cowgirls; but he encourages 
them to do these things because it is good for their souls, 
and because it adds color to a business that is not imitative 


The dude wrangler knows a dude 
he knows that when Eastern 


but just as autochthonous as the cattle business itself 
In other words, if you wish to sum up the dude business in 
a sentence, it consists in giving people homemade bed 
steads but forty-pound mattresses; consists of an appear 
and real wildness— coupled with actual 
comfort; of an opportunity to do dangerous things under 

save in the case of people of experience—-the most careful 
supervision. If for one moment the dude wrangler tried to 
give most of his dudes the actual life of a cattle ranch, or 
allowed them to participate in the actual hazards of a cow- 
puncher’s daily routine, he would have a small-sized rebel- 
It is something, except where a certain 


ance of wildness 


lion on his hands 


has any other kind 
of ranch throttled 
and gasping 

After all, there is nothing more delightful than when busi 
ness and beauty can be combined; although, if you look into 
it carefully enough, this is usually the case in any business 
that has a basis of permanency. No really legitimate busi 
ness has ever been able in the long run to afford ugliness ir 


The penny-wise mat 


manners or acts or intentions IS OF 
the side of ugliness; 
beauty. Fortunately the pound-wise man, despite the fact 
that he is always in the minority, exercises an individual 
And the dude 


ve, beginning 


the pound-wise man is on the side of 


power out of proportion to his numbers 
man and those who agree with him are, I belie 
at last to win their fight. 


Our One National Costume 


MAHE real lover of the Far West knows that it is 
by itself; that it is quite impossible, and always will be, 
for the high mountain sections of the Rockies, save in a few 
favored localities, to compete on equal terms with the East 
or Middle West or Pacific Coast along the lines these latter 
sections do best; but on the other hand, he knows the high 
mountain regions have inapproachable distinctions of their 
own, distinctions it will do well for 

the rest of the country to help to 


a country 





preserve, anc distinctions that will 
prove eventually gold mines to the 
them. It isn’t 
even silly, as | have hinted, to con 
sider the cowboy regalia as one of 


states possessing 


these distinctions and business as 
It is the one national costume 
we have, and a most beautiful and 
marvelous one at that, Spanish ir 
derivation, American in adapta 
tion— big spurs, high-heeled boots 
covered with fancy stitching, chaps 
of leather or wool, flannel shirt, 
neck handkerchief and sombrero 

There is no doubt that the dude 
wrangler has grown in power. It 
is not impossible that some day 
there will be in Congress a dude 
wranglers’ bloc—God save _ the 
mark!—although it will probably 
be there under another name 
Already the dude wrangler is organ 
izing locally so that his just desires 
and complaints may be heard. By 


sets. 








A Party of Boys on a Yellowstone Trait 


mere force of circumstances his 
numbers are increasing yearly. 
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The vast majority of the 


Mountain ranches 





,nomatter what their 
undamental business n 


t cattle, 


hunting party 


d from be 








Yellowstone Park, Where 
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. Game Abounds Range of the Eik Herd 
after 
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1 sheepm: 


\ dude ran¢ 
boarding he 
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eh ampli 
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ime, 


The Modern Dude Ranch 
 pprctvrar 
ontall 
storehouse 
grounds, sn 
to four peo; 
uso Invarial 
‘e houses 
storehouse 


ilmost alway 


Continued on Page 7! 
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IMI. SUNTE. SUNIDIL 1D By ART IIUIR STRIN GER 


a “It’s a sign of mediocrity, my 


er 





dear, to nurse settled opinions o1 


as Sa 


| °° : 
| unsettled subjects,’ was Garretson 


apathetic complaint. ‘“ And since our 
elixir of life so often turns out to be 


= 


ounter ' : embalming fluid, let’s see if these 
is color fast 4 ; Hawaiian croquettes have fresh coco 
cked to Mista i ( nut in them.” 
kept down here “a J “You may be a man of thought 
But don’t fall : asserted Hazel,** but most of it seems 
likin’ you so . to go below your belt line.” 
keep you in his : ™ ; Her companion laughed quit 
because a without enmity 
and made : “Yet I’ve noticed that flapper 
jiaydon. It ee ‘ with dreamy eyes don’t necessarily 
I miss my " oe " : fe have dreamy minds,”’ he said as she 
vr you in this ; i os et ‘a declined his proffered cigarettes 
ie spring flow . ¢ } de /, ; ; - “You don't think I'm hard?” 
4 > 


No, maddum, ; —_ f od A objected 
and no ex . ‘ : WY 4\ ee 7” ” “No, not hard 
cellar rats but re \ (ae \ | D 5 iat unawakened. The 
‘ I mav lose wi i ; ’ | yet for you to see I 
lid in the locker ; : ‘og as “ you're on yourway throug! 


I can still step : ‘ a , ers in a brisk market 
ay, birdie, how ’ ; wash mud from their 
to the Hokey- a * 4 “That may be cle, 
Durkin’s Hall to “ 4 K ; f the other, “‘ but it does 
be a bunch o' the > i iat 7 F : to me.” 
i some mean jazz ' : ‘ “It will, later on,” 
: ¥ listless-eyed philosop! 
were thoughtful as es | refused to take her serious 
much-handled char ie : . And she retaliated wit} 
The paths of her + " of the same flippant aloofne 
not lead toward , he held her hand going home 
Hall and a crowd of rowdy : tax! 
remembered that ; But a new seriousns 
the day before, : t her moments of thought 
i ridiculously large box : : surprised Gibbie Tho 
Beauties and that the ‘ days later, by declir 
to dine with Carl him alone. She 
seemed to count more, ‘ promised trip out to Westbury, sl 
» go into places where ' : P explained, but she would go or 
were solemnly put j 2 condition that he took a third pe 
friend could call the along 
his first name A : : When that essential thir 
she said, ‘but I’ve . . took the form of a tired-lool 
and do some sewing critic named Gilliard, who smoked 
incensive Turkish cigarettes and ex 
led her approval a , . . , a haled an odor of gin, she felt that 
right, kid. A girl’s gotta he = } . Thornhill had met her terms in a 
no matter what it costs ° 2 a « . a 1 \ } somewhat qualified manner. But she 
ran eighteen “ : sate ke - ‘ enjoyed the ride out into the coun 
like a three ae . ‘ try and she enjoyed the color and 
a coat o' pipe } movement of the unexpectedly pre 
tentious inn, where she found a table 


in Pinkte , > F , reserved for them She declined t« 








could not afford 
staying at “Would You Marry Me?"' She Asked, Competling Her Gaze to Meet His tails which rilliar poured from a 


it night to transform the voluminous ver pocket 


participate in the synthetized cock 


f her old Marysville muff into dress edgings “You're trying to get too much out of life,’ was his danced with him once and once only, when 
d promised to bring over a razor blade and resentful retort. ‘‘This town’s gone to your head and unnecessarily close to his attenuated body anc 
he best of the fur into strips you're hitching on to anything that will bring youa bigger alcoholic endearments into her ear 
when he brought over his blade that evenir g, dose of it.” She was relieved, in fact, when he withdrew from the 
companionable as Hazel had hoped to find him “Then what do you want me to do?” she asked with a scene. She found something reassuring in Gibbie Thorn 
morose and clouded eyes fixed on her face dangerous coolness hill’s thoughtful sobriety, in the ease and discretion with 
| her needle back and forth “T want to see you get down to earth again,” he said which he danced, in the courtly if slightly mocking respect 
she said as she looked upfrom with a heat that did not appear reasonable. with which he treated her. He was equally quiet and self 
“Well, unkindness will never bring me there,”’ she absorbed when he suggested, after she had complained that 
i one who's changed,’ was hi reminded him, studying his face with her narrowed eyes. the music was beginning to make her head ache, that they 
delayed retort Yet sh¢ thought about what he had said to her much run on to Spring Harbor for supper. 
» you think Lam?” she asked as she shook out her more than she would have been willing to admit. She He did not argue with her when she objected that it wa 
modei velvet frock and inspected the enriching thought about it as she sat across the table from Carl Gar too late for that, but climbed into the seat beside her and 
about its hem retson at Leon’s the next night and watched the listless- tucked her up in a motor rug. A vague sense of escape took 
used to } interested in something besides eyed novelist complain to the summoned chef that there possession of her as they sped cityward through the starlit 
he accused, his hostile eye on the divorcing black was no Chablis in the bowillabaisse and that the bread night, threading their way through light-spangled towns 
he held up between them ought to be pain riche in flutes. She even asked Garretson, and stretches of open country given over to dewy shadows 
,' she after he wearily explained that he had finished up a novel and silences. It was not until he stopped in a tree-hung 
him that morning, if the modern girl couldn't meet men on their side road and turned off both his engine and his lights that 
ially when you're out with the high rollers,” he own ground and make it a give-and-take friendship without she realized the flimsy foundation on which her feeling of 
the old-fashioned complicating results. security had rested 
she “Why worry, Little Peterkin?’’ parried the sad-eyed “Can't you be kind to me, dearest?’ he said with 


lothes seem to mean so much, in our world 


that as an attack on my friends 
lends who may sometime help you as Laodicean across the table from her. ‘‘Don’t smash your deeper note of feeling in his voice. 
goods to kill a rat.” “T don’t quite understand what I’m to be kind about,’ 
heir help,”’ flung back the other. ‘What “T don't quite understand that,”’ objected Hazel she retorted in a singularly quiet voice 
haracter. And some day you'll wake up “Life is short, so why shadow it? We men, Apple Blos- “You know it’s you I want,” he protested, with his arn 
‘ an't play with pitch without getting your som, only give good advice when we're too old to set a bad _ tightening about her. 

rs ckened.”’ example. And my idea of heaven would be kissing you to “But what are you offering me?”’ she demanded, wit! 

Her effort to remain pi was obvious the sound of trumpets.” the point of her elbow, like a spearhead, holding him off. 
tut I'm not playing with pitch, as you put it,”’ she “That doesn’t answer my question,” persisted the “Everything,” he cried, “everything to make life hap- 
led. “All I'm trying to do is to get some-  thoughtful-eyed girl, wondering why these older men _ pier and lovelier for you. You’re not made for sordid 
to get east of Eighth Avenue and out of — merely nibbled at love about the same as girls nibbled at’ things, and I want to protect you from them.” 
chocolates, “Does that mean you're asking to marry m« 
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‘I’m not free to do that,” he said after a n 
slience, 
“Then when you speak of protecting me you really 








keeping me?” rather wearily inquired. “It 

that, remembering you're already a married mar 
“But I want you more than anything else in this 

he persisted, his arms still clasped about her. TI 


cading elbow, howeve r, still stood between then 
“What would you do with me?” she asked ir 
voice that took the final tension out of his arm 


“I'd see that you had everythir 
She shook her head from 
thing a woman wants wouldn't be there 
*T could 
humility 
“B it your | 
ugly situation 


Zgawoman coul 


be very good to you,” he said wit} 


eing good to me, as yo 
And J 
from him and sat stiff in the leather-padded seat 
be going od 
‘I don’t 


moroseness as they 


1expre it, in 


hate uglines She writ! 


intend to give you 


up, 
swung back into 
road 

And she wondered why she had not the heart to be 


I don’t want you to,” she said as t} 
ward. ‘I'd like to feel that 
could ride this way together under the star 
afraid of each other.” 

‘“*Men aren't made that way,” he gl 





we could be friend 


vomily 


ed 


ioment of 


away 


** Let 


a quiet 


led 


angrie 
home 
that we 
it being 


claimed 


“And when I see that rosebud pout of your lips I want to 


kiss them.” 
““Why?’ 
“Because they're so provocative 
“But there can’t 


1 9 


* she asked 


Nack, 


she protested, unwilling to see |} 
hopelessly into the background 
“I intend to make them, be 
fore I get th rough with you,” 
was his genially ominous threat 
Hazel wondered when Donr 
Haydon’s the 


why she 


met her outside 
following evening 
o little kick out of the thought 
f with the 
from her 
lered, too, 


ig eyes 


got 
f a chop-suey dinner 
culet-mannered mat 


home town. She wor 
Donn’s 


hould rest 





why scrutiz 





zing 
on her face from 
to time and why they should 
h grow 


time 


more self-contained 
ssed 


nowledge that 


Cac 


as their evening progre 
She refused to ack 


Donn was taking on the aspects 


of the second-class: it was 
merely that the plane of life 
along which he was traveling 
seemed second-class It de- 


d her, however, to detect 
that increasing sense of remote- 


his 


presse 


ice, She made 


ness 





an effort to combat some unde- 
fined feeling of estrangement as 


he walked home with her, b 
being studiously kind 
“I believe it’s you who are 


changing, Donn,” she said with 
an accusatory wistfulness as she 
linked her arm through his 

‘Certain things 
change,”’ was his none too happy 
reply. 

‘You don’t like 
more,’’ she proclaimed, stopping 
short in the empty side street. 

“T almost wish I didn’t!” 
And she looked up sharply at 
the bitterness in that cry. 

“But you do like me?” 
demanded with a lump in her 
throat. And he sorrowfully 
knowledged that he did 

“Then kiss me, quick, before 


make me 


me any 


she 


ac- 


somebody comes,” she said with 
an odd mixture of imperiousness 
and humility 

Yet when he 
to her it was her clasp that wa 
the more ardent of the two, and 
her lips that clung the 
hungrily to his. 

She thought of Donn a great 
deal during the days that fol 
lowed, vaguely depressed by a 
sense of deprivation which she 
found it painful to review. She 


stooped dowtr 


more 





be much kick in it if they dor 
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reminded her that she was two weeks behind in her 


rent and 


trivial obligations as they arose 
through a small loan from Pinkie Dorar 


obligation, 


became light-hearted and hopeful again in the excitemer 


of beginning her art work in Gulick’ 


Gulick, it 
than she ha 





s true, 
l expected I 


of her 


Was more 


w 


water-c¢ 


ntimated that a girl who could ride around ir 
ten-thousand-dollar cars ought to be 


able to meet ict 


Yet after meeting t 


studlo 
d and 


as woundingly candid, t 


preoccuplh mper 


lor work, and betrayed scant 


concern in her weariness as she approached the completio 


of her third dozen of gayly ornamented place cards. Her 
pirits rose again, however, when he was able to pass over 
a check for her product, with the report that her work had 
been quite sat sfac tory 

Yet when she asked him, in the exaltation born of tl 
first triumph, if her assurance of an income from her brus! 
might not release her from her daily toil in the Haydor 
basement, he advised her, oddly enough, not to give up her 
position ir the store 

“Why shouldn't I he demanded, “‘ whe t seem ) 
dull?” 

“It’s the t f dullness that'll do 1 good he 
retorted, “that'll keep you down to earth until you tak 
root he 

“But I don’t want to be dull he contended, with the 
muffled roar of the city in her ear 

y dear, You want life to be 


‘That, m 


eternally bri 
too much b 
V " 


ne 
ing 
But Haze 


ree witn ! 





tering, she 


accept ar] 


ght and giittering ea birthday cake And 
irthday Cake tg i | 1 whe 1 re 
l, reminiscent as that advice inded, did not 
im. It was her craving for the bright and glit 
felt, which a few days later prompted her to 
Garretson’s repeated invitation to dine witl 








was equally depressed by an er 
Mrs. Bint 
both 


counter wit} her 


landlady, who pointedly 


“The 


Pest We 


Can Do is to 


Remember 


of the 


Eliza and Keep Out on 


the Ice a Feu 


loodhounds 


his t 





after v 












n me they went to the Plaza, Vhich they 
vung down to the Follies, and later found a quiet place 
for supp 
Garretson, despite his habitual complaint and appear 
of weariness, talked vigorously and incessantly. He 
ta 1 al trained fleas and squash courts and proof 
f ng and the re t of woman. Then with amazing 
f ‘ he t ed about free love. When he found thi 
f+ mi cold he le-stepped into ar equally 
fr lissect f her character. He explained how she 
was part of the great life flow without knowing it, that she 
1 neve t found hersel Hle prote ted, on the other 
l i X t ew ild never throw her cap ove the wind 
n he was sure where it was going to land, and in 
the next eath cursorily announced that he had a bunga 
A Hawaii and that he should like to take her there. 
He inely compromised on a trip to Bermuda when he 
i 1 he yl gy outright at I wearied ardencies, and 
fina igreed to take her home in a taxicab on cendition 
that he ¢ 1} i he Nhand 
When he tried t i her, as she felt he would, he 
accepted her rebuff th a tired sort of good nature and 
went away whist in air from Traviata, stopping to call 
blithely back tl he ! ed some magnificent sunset 
n Waikil 
She would never be afraid of the philosophizing Garret- 
she knew he would be of the others. That 
thought-wearied sitter on the sidelines of life did not carry 
ibout with | the primit y for violence which 
dor t, for example Gibbie Thornhill. When the 
latte ent he bar pin studded with diamonds she 
thoughtfully inspected it and unregretfully returned it 
When the former sent her a box of French chocclates, witl 
typed rondeau tucked under its cover, she promptly ate 
the candy and n laid the poem 
The thought of this difference 





Jumps 





Ahead 


even lent a zest of 


peril to her 


next encounter with Thornhil 
when he invaded the studio 
where Bob Gulick so consist 
ently ignored her as she wi ed 


Waiting until she was 


tinting pirouetting ¢ 
at d 


Brownies under m 


marshaiing 











tools r 
nounced about to 
abduct aie rved 
supper a 
she went i si ler i 
w of hesitation, not uncon 
f Gulick lent tare 
of disapproval. She went, it 
leed, feeling that she was cha 
tening that colder-blooded tist 
lor | austerity, determined to 
w him that Ho he was not 
ct el nterested he there 
ere others who might be And 
he evening seemed complete 
Ny Ne he unexpected met 
Luther Swett in the hotel fover 
ind found him shaking hand 
vith her in! habitual urbane 
ind avuncular mani ind a 
uuncing that he wanted her 
for a small but select part it 
at Sheepshead Ba 
Phat encounter did not alt« 
getner please Thornhill, whoa« 
eye were slightl t lahot 
though a smile of enlightenment 
flitted across | lean brown face 
as he looked after e older ma 
It wa not long, he ‘ bee 
fore he p umed e part 
ither d and n ed restlessly 
nt ir | yarder where the 
qd dance t au orchestra 
nda ( er ( } ktall 
t of Coaly hina coffe 
| He remained both sub 
dued and de is, notwitl 
tanding the moldering lignt 
his eyes, until he drew up in 
f tof Haze de-street home 
he he iddenly turned i 
t eut d elut ed her 
Vage whi hoth 
repugnant and disturbing to her 
She tried to free herself from 
} irm but he too strong 
for het 
Plea he panted trug 
gling t t t ner face iwa 
f I he ed he 
e of ‘ ' 
Continued on Page 54 
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American Laws for America 


rit 


ronment feel mpelled to draw 
» the painful im 
would be caused 
nm Bill above re 
the more so as the 
expressed 


discriminatory 


the adoption of 
of the immigration quota 
pride of the Rumanian 
material interests, in 

ine 

commer 

Thi 
ct on the chances 
il -economic recupera 
lifferent to any govern 


orld to recover from the 


remonstrating against 
We have 


powers whose nationals 


been hearing 


inting ground that a pro 
been sent to Congress by 
ther organizations in California 

bill] is in strict accord 
naturalization of certain 
heer 


law has not sinee 


is ( mplaint i 


this law or its effect on the Japanese people ever made by 


Japan at any time until within the past few decade 


, since 


he started her polic y of colonization in the United State 


The provision is certainly a fundamental step in the restric 


of unassimilable immigration now demanded 


It ha } 


indorsement 1 


Ameri 


Nation received unanimous 


tional conventions of the American Legion, the 
Federation of Labor and the Grange 


“Minister Matsui’ 


language, is an extraordinary 


; appeal, while couched ir 


attempt on the 


foreign nation to influence the electorate of th 


against legislatior purely domestic question—immi 


gratior aus i legislation does not accord with the 


interes that nation and her nationals 
uccessful attempt 


at Washingtor 


immigra 


This appeal was preceded by an un 
the House Imr 
provisior 

According 


made 


rration Committee 


tion from the 


in que 


widely published pre reports, 


attempt wa it the instance of our Department 


ause of rong protests from J; par and at the 


of our Commerce because of 


Department of 
: , 
ymmmercial 


ition of rel 


r $200,000,000 if this pr 


ym certalr American ¢ interests 


reatened by Japan with cancel] 


gyregatir 


{ 
PS 


interference by and 


Japan 


st such interference any other nation hould any 


oO pre 


which it is the 


other nation, encouraged by Japan, he umptuou 


Immigration is a purely domestic problem, 
to determine, uni 
The solu 


effect it 


privilege and duty of a 
fluenced by 


on reached should be 


government 
urge or protest from other nation 
determined solely by the 


may have upon American citizenship, regardless of effect 


upon other nations or other peoples, and uninfluenced by 


considerations of trade or threat of war. Such a question 


cannot safely be left to the determination of those who 


would barter the vital principle involved for a few million 


dollars in trade 


Under the present arrangement and regardless of this 


views or desires, any Japanese who comes to our 


Japan’s passport—provided he be not 


afflicted with contagious disease must be accepted as im 


resident. No other nation permit 
under such condition Wi 


do all other 


migrant or permanent 
immigration hould regulate 


our immigration it nation in accordance 


, enforced through 
official 


with our own interests, by our own law 


own department our ow! 


ince Japan insists that this country should not enact 


legislation which will bar her nationals, even indirectly, as 


immigrants, it is proper to point out that Japan excludes 


as immigrants to her country the Chinese and Korear 


Her claim 
the 


thereby discriminating against her own color 


doubtl true--is that such policy is demanded by 


interests of the Japanese people.” 


With every wish not to wound the sensil 


yroud nations, whose nationals come to America to recu 
| 


perate both the fortunes of their mother country and their 


own, we believe that our immigration laws should be writ 
ten in America by Americans and for Americans 


One of these remonstrants against the Johnson Bill 


ay, Rumania or Japan or Italy — that welcomes or tolerates 
American tourists so long as they come with money in their 
would take a very different tone toward hordes of 


And if these 


crowded into cities like Tokio and Rome, living in congested 


purses 


penniless American immigrants Americans 


American quarters and including in these slum com 


munities a goodly number of New York gunmen; carefully 


preserving their American customs and culture; printing 


and reading their own yellow journals; producing Amer- 


ican Follies and Scandals in their own American theaters; 
celebrating the Fourth of July with cannon crackers in the 
shadow of the Colosseum; carrying the Stars and Stripes in 


cowboy processions along the Corso; singing The Star 


Spangled Banner in season and out; competing with and 


lowering the Italian standard of living; taking over the 


Italian antichita and macaroni industries; crowding the 


laps out of the rice and fish business; violating the anti- 


prohibition laws and bootlegging bottled waters to the 


populace; and finally sending back to America bales of 


lire and yen there would be a loud lament along the 


March 29,1924 


7Egean and various other seas that would raise Byron from 


the dead. There is not a nation in Europe, not to mentior 
Japan, that would stand for thirty minutes the immigratio1 
stuff that America has taken lying down for thirty years 
Johr 


one thing that we need more thar 


If the on Bill is discriminatory, so much the better 


If there i another it is ¢ 


rimination in our immigration pol Today we 


are the only nation in the world that does not discriminate 


that does not place the good of its own country 


own nationals above that of any other 


at want unrestricted imn 


had a good deal of help from three classes of Americans i 


ide the citadel —those sentimentalis who would 


away not only their own birthright but that of ev 


else; those hard-boiled and hoggish manufacturer 


reaching out for cheap labor and quick dollar 


forwarding the cause of confiscation and Bolshevism; 


finally those hy who ran away 


enyoy opportur ities thev are try 


that they w 
America if they have their shortsighted way 
With all these foreign nations telling 


and sen would seem that 


itive they are, it 


come for Americans to assert a little pride 


country That time will be gone if we let 


ote and alien interests influence 


icy. We do not know 


report that 


our 


basis of fact the 


Iimmi 
what 


‘ertain commercial 


ened with the cancellatior 


ica yield to any threat fri 


if she formulates such leg 


best interests of her people, she 


level of a streetwalker among t 


One may readily concede that 


country are as good in some respect 


Americans 


er 


than ion may 
culture jut those 
of the first concern t 
future of America 

we Want immigratior 


readily be assimilates 
ideals 


nationals of other cou 


and institutior 
ment, no matter how 
Ames 


i! the 


less they want to become 


Ameri 


rac ially to become 
Much Ado About McAdoo 


R. McADOO is now : 
M granting a continuan 
to adorn other tha 

Thi 


passport to consideration at 


continue 
to come seems certal 
admirers assem}led 

It may be hard on Mr. McAdoo, it may 
McAdoo, but the rank and f 


Presidents when it come 


visaed by his 


pick 
McAdoo 
to continue in the peaceful and profita 
No one has questioned Mr.,.McAdoo’'s 1 


one ha 


apparently decided that Mr 


law ght to accept 


a retainer from Mr. Doheny, no questioned | 
statement that he had no connection with the oil leases; 
after all the tangibles have been che: 
tain intangibles that the country 
its Presidents. 

If Mr. Davis is not considered eligible for the 
neither 


cratic nomination by many politicians —and 


because he 

hard to see how McAdoo 
can qualify with a Doheny retainer, even though he has 
Elk Hills affair 


is quite at a loss to under 


great ability nor his reputation is questioned 


has been retained by Morgan, it i 
Teapot Dome 


relinquished it since the 


became public property. On 
stand in what respect Doheny money sanctifies a candidate 
and Morgan money damns one. 

There is really no reason for all this discussion about 


Mr McAdoo’'s chances 


on the part of some politicians, 


There is small disposition, except 


to urre him to come fort! 


from his retirement. One may accept his explanations at 


par, and still feel that he is a presidential impossibility. 
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line Crux of the Wheat Problem 


O PAINT the picture of the wheat a een At the present world price, wheat 
Stutineetvyocmatee OY Alonzo Englebert Taylor _ ,,).h im pn ven piv whe 










broad strokes. The average yield yields no remuneration. This is dem 
of wheat an acre in the I nited States is too low The to Federal grades on the contract markets. This relation onstrated b ymparison of costs of productior nelud 
average quality of the wheat is mediocre; we have too ship must not be taken too literally, and it is usually more ing labor vith farm price Once in hand. the relat 
many varieties, plant too much inferior seed, harvest too definite on the contract market than on the cash market buying power of the wheat dollar ow ‘hi lemor 
many nondescript grades, market too much dockage; our The spread between wheat prices in exporting countries trated i 1ex im be by compa m of the price of 






mills are compelled to pay premiums for wheat that meas- and the world price fluctuates from time to time. Wheats of wheat with the level of prices of other agricultural eom 








ures up to their requirements. The costs of operation an particular qualities, not expressed in Federal grades, may moditie In a few sect of the United States, dollar 
icre are too high, including all the elements of cultivation command premiums The Liverpool price of a certain wheat is profitable in good years. It is particularly the 
and overhead. Our agricultural authorities have been wheat may correspond to the sum of the price in the pri yield an acre that makes dollar wheat unremunerative 








hammering on these points for years. These conditions mary market plus the carrying charges to Liverpool, but Applied to the crop, it clear that the present weighted 


















make the growing of the wheat crop relatively ill remunera it may show a margir ve it or below it, and this toa price of wheat inremunerative mntrasted with most 
tive, no matter what the relation of wheat price to the surprising extent. When the wheat price in Liverpool is other agricultural products, and this to a serious extent 
general price level. But this all being true, for the present rising or falling, the prices in the different exporting or im According to the data of the United States Department 
and the immediate future the crux of the wheat problem porting countries may precede or lag behind. The repre Agriculture, the average farm price of wheat for the erop 
‘ n the export situation sentative wheats of different countries may display rather of 1922 and 1923 has been twelve to fifteen cents a bushe 
For three years the wheat grower has been speculating widely shifting prices with respect to one another. Future below cost of production. For many farmers in the hard 
on hypothetical contingencie It is time to return to the contract prices, prices on sales of cargoes on orders, spot wheat belts, especial n the Dakotas, the loss is mor 
ductive method. The usual, not unusual expectations, prices and consignment quotations may fluctuate in a heavy. Interpreted according 1 irrent methods of farm 
must be anticipated. Considering the situation from the seemingly bewildering manner. Buc with full qualifiea accounting, this means that the wheat grower it beer 
tandpoint of the wheat grower, motivated by the natural tions applied, broadly stated, the prices of wheats in ex paid for his labor 
desire to make money out of his operations, what is the porting and importing countries are related to one another. 4. When the farm price of wheat ontrasted with tl 
prospect in the export wheat market now and in the imme 2. Wheat growing in the United States, considered as farm prices of implements or other producers’ goods used 
diate future? There seems to be gene ral agreement on cer an export busine operate inder demonstrable disad by the wheat grower in raising wheat, or with the pr 
tain points. Let these be first stated vantages, compared with Argentina, Australia, Canada, of the common consumers’ goods that belong to the a 
So long as the United States remains an active ex- India and Russia. The facts, and the reasons for the ad cepted standard of living in this country, a heavy dispar 
porter of Federal-grade wheat, the domestic price of wheat vantages po ed | the export wheat growers of the is observed. The purchasing power of the bushe f wheat 
related to the world price and the entire crop 1s sold on competing irpius-producing countries, should be made in terms of the produ ers’ goods required to rawe wheat 
the basis of the world price. The effective demands of im- clear to every American wheat grower. or of the consumers’ goods used in the farmer's family, ha 
porting countries and the merchandisable surpluses of ex- been low for three \ ear rhe 


porting countries are equated, and the so-called Liverpool 
price is the common point of equatior The domestic 
prices of wheats in the principal importing and exporting 
countries are related to the world price. The relationship 


between price in the United States and in Liverpool applies 





Continued on Page 158 
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A Chaucerian Idyl 
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When cooks ben wyse to shadde 


i t ‘ ¢ hum that 
Malindy-isms 


MI! ANNIE LEE, how 
LA me all this here car- 


Phila-me-del 





What le real which 

} vy o” ce iwku 
i \ ' ‘ | t | yt 0 
inda t wuz jest thi 
wa that | heerd t l 

| ‘ me p to tote de 
i home nd - wu 
ett de } poach 

teps a t fur Addie to 

our de kitehen flo’ 

d me down to Tin Cup 
ime. Wellum, Mr. Tom, 
wuz out there in de gyar 


a-whittlin’ on them fruit 


ees 0’ hisn, and [ mos’ jump 
my K ind offen de 

I when | heerd him ru- 
nate to that they new 

1 e | esse next doah, 





De Noo Yawk paper this 





Gineral 





iw i \ 

Butlah } dione fired twenty 

po-licemen, and he ‘lows as 
w he’s gw to be ‘pure as 


hell’ hisseif, durin’ this here 





impaigr ind make Phila 
me-delphia desame.” Of cose 
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hy 
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SHORT TURNS AIND 


In Spryngtyme 


i beaten into 


i sparrergra 
/ n fouk to pul in gar 

dey) ( 
Keche olde commutere ben that 

‘ ( 

/ Neth for hyscomplere ever 

tnd whan he rideth on hue homeward trans 
t] m a gaudie booke fui faine, 
Hf } i ve 4 pirud as he rede 
0 tlagge of 
orn j fe, of spinache of beets 
Cit ¢ ‘ disc} and eek acullion sweet 
Will id d hoe, the ymple, worthi me 


0 hys payn and wo; 


it ckes, “‘Go to, I tolde 


verra 





i! 


“So This is the Poetry of Motion."’ ‘Sure. Free Verse"’ 


I jest natcherly flaps open my years when I hears cuss words 
like them-air perambulatin’ aroun’, and fur de ensuin’ time 
I don’t disperse wid none o’ their conversin’. 
Howsomever, Miss Annie Lee, ef that there Gineral But 
lah is de same one what sashayed so much aroun’ N’Orleans 
durin’ de wah, he sho’ will raise some ructions—yas'm 
But I don’t know as how I blames him fur firin’ them-ai: 


He} ell pe th the ful meny a spanne po-licemen. [ain’t got no usin’ fur po-licemen nohow, since 
ind t) eth hym to grone and puffe, they done shot Josh. My land! Ain’t you knowed Josh is 
? ‘ evenu will he doe hy tufhe daid? Why, de groce ry kep’ a missin’ things, so they done 
} jasche, his tendre hopes ben all in vaine, sent to Foht Smith and got a defective and a po-liceman 
i no profyl may he Sho nuff, de po-liceman fired when they heer’d a noise in de 
( nes wil rotte hys limas and hys spudde to’ long about two in de mawnin’, and then they foun’ he 
tnd | hys costlie seedes wil turn owte duddes;: done kill Josh. Of cose, they both sayed that if they had 
i) } t evill buggs make hym to sware idealized that it wuz only Josh jest a-pervidin’ fur his fam- 
tnd } chiknes flocke to fea them thare, bly—all he done tuck wuz a bag o’ chops fur his hawgs 

' j dogge that hath a bone ben fedde and had knowed how much de whole town liked that nigger, 
}) f inne h luce bedde! 


he would never uv pulled de trigger. They done apologize, pen 
and felt pow’ful bad, and all de white folks went to de fu- 
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Anyways, I allus heer’d as how Phila- 
me-delphia wuz de city uv Brotherly 
Love, and de grass growed in de streets! 
Yas’m. Things sho done change. 

Re na Shore Duncan 





Peripatetic Thoughts 

HATE to pass this Beauty Shoppe; 

I wish I had the nerve to droppe 
Within to see what they could do 


To help the hair upon my toppe 


That freakish way of spelling shoppe 

I hope will not extend to coppe, 

‘or if cattle Lim as i LOOR 

For if I called } t lool 
e’d think me fresh and make 

He'd th . 


ne hoppe 


They say, tn every Flowe r Shoppe 
The married fellows often stopp 
To buy a bouquet for the wife 


A saying-it-with-flowers soppe 


The flappers, who so gayly floppe 
Will some day into housework plop pe 
Will wash and tron, cook and s¢ v, 


And eke will use the humble mop pet 


Ah! Here’s 
And I've a bit of coin to swoppe 


For something that will please my girl 


a charming Candy Shoppe, 


And pave the way for me to poppe 


Next Sunday morn yon lowly woppe 
Will blossom forth into a foppe; 

What miracles good clothe pe rform! 
I wonder how's the garlic croppe 


O'er night we lost our Barber Shoppe 
When girls began their locks to loppe 
And in that ancient male retreat 


How silent is the razor stroppe! 


Who'd think this way of spelling shoppe 

That's naught but orthographic sloppe 

W ould lead to all these rambling thought 

Heigho, here’s home! Now for a choppe 
Wallace M. Bay 


The Salome Sun 


E always has kept up its Average Annual Growt} 


here Greasewood Golf Course was going to de- 


populate the Town. We felt all swelled up at Ist when 
Eastern Tourists going through all said they never saw 
Like It nowhere before—a Golf Club where 

Everybody in Town had their 


Own Hole, but we've either 





yow 80 neral, Yas'm. 
prung, But Miss Annie Lee, I jest specify as how that there Gin- 
ing! eral Butlah hadn’t orter say sech haar-raisin’ words agin as if this 
lolde, de plain, good, Gawd-fearin’ folks in Phila-me-delphia, 
eth olde whut wears gray bonnets, and says “‘thee”’ and sich truck, 
Corinne Rockwell Swain. and has pitcher postcyards wid a busted bell on ’em. Nothing 
MRS. RUCKELSHAUS aan. PUY 
STATIONERY AND CIGARS JIM MULLENS FRUITS AND ED. COOTCH 
(CONDUCTOR ON =—- VEGETABLES (LICENSED 


PLUMBER ) 


ELM Sr. 





got to close up the Town or 
the Golf Course or else get 
somebody in here to work 
How come it all Happened 
was this way. The Chucka 
walla Kid had been out pros 
pecting and coming in for 
grub, down in Granite Wash 
where the Main Highway is, 
he found a sack of clubs some 
Tourist had lost off his car, 
jolting over the Rocks on his 
way to Pasadena. Nobody 
knew what they was until 
Another Tourist saw them 
hanging up at the station and 
told us and said this was Just 
the Place for a Golf Course 
and that every Live town had 
one. He was in a Big Hurry 
to get to California, like all 
Tourists, but he stopped long 
enough to make a Map of a 
Golf Course for us, with how 
the Holes ought to be and the 
Distances between Holes, 
More or Less, which he said 








ORAWN BY EL 


18ON HOOVER 
Observing the Trend of the Season's Literature, Some of Our Local Favorites Decide 
to Write Their Reminiscences 


didn’t matter So Muchas long 
as they was Enough 
(Continued on Page !11 


19 People now in 19 Years—but after 
going through the Panic of 1907, the World War and 3 
Democratic State Asphyxiations without a Slump, it looks 
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Prepared and cooked in our special way, by our own 
exclusive recipe. 





Preferred everywhere for their delicious flavor, their 
. famous tomato sauce, their unusual wholesomeness and 
digestibility. 





Parents select Campbell’s Beans because they realize 
| how splendidly they build bone and muscle. 


is All over the United States beans mean Campbell’s 
Beans! 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canad ‘4 o 
| Slow-cooked Digestible 
























By Roland Pertwee 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
xV 

SOMMY GATES, Nurse Banbury and William Car- 
penter were the absentees from the expedition to the 
olent. Tommy was in bed, wondering whether the 
loctor who gave him three months to live was not a bit of 
ptimist. Very ill, indeed, was Tommy Gates, Olive 
Banbury was in it up to the elbows at the hospital. There 
was no escape for her until the ultimate date of departure 

was fixed, The same applied to William 


he steam yacht Mascot, trim, white, elegant, produced 





ipon the visiters an admiration that was speechless. At 
the first glance, as they skimmed across the water in a 
motor launch, Mary Ottery was so awe-struck that she 
never dared to raise her eyes above the level of the yacht's 
mirrored reflection. It seemed to her that she was seeing 


everything upside down that morning. 
The Morgans were ecstatic, but managed, for the 
of the city of their birth, to keep their ecstasy 
bounds which did not extend be- 


within decent bounds 
nd each other 
The phrase “Mother, contain yerself’’ was frequently 
ipon Joshua Morgan's lips. Mother in the meantime kept 
pa running fire of protective admonitions. 
ite! Mind where you put your foot. You know that 
it'll be a rare to-do if you give it a twist.” 
Lydia La Rue maintained an unbroken silence and 
moked heaps of cigarettes. She had entered another 


mKie OF VOurS 


Henry Julius, not unnaturally, spoke of other yachts 

th which he was familiar better yachts, whose owners 
i essed very splendid names with an Eastern flavor. He 
lid not disparage the Mascot; in fact, he patted it, so to 
peak, upon the beam 

Nevertheless, he wished to convey the impression that 
whatever might be the case with the rest of the company 
his own marine experiences had been conducted on luxu 

is lime 1D isceptible to environment, his language 
a med & t-aea flavor more effective to the ignorant 
hearer than to the informed 


Morgan. Old Selig 
man’s yacht Otto Seligman the chap that bought the 
\ asked my advice about that, he did 


You never saw the Elsinore, Mr 





nlendid picture old it to the Chicago Gallery for half a 
' n — dollars, of course. Ho, the Elsinore was a boat! 
( ! built, lovely lines, and move He wanted to 
put me up for the Royal Yacht Club, Seligman did, but I 

ldn’t spare the time. Done much yachting yourself?” 

Me and missus once had a trip in Skylark,” was Joshua 
Morgat | delivered in a manner calculated to sug 
yest that he had heard all he wanted to hear about the 
el ‘ 


Henry Julius was driven to deliver the remainder of his 
; into the ear of Mary Ottery, who was 
much too far advanced in amazement to understand a word 
he said. While he talked Henry became sadly aware that 
the braided coat and vest, the check trousers and patent- 
leather boots he was wearing were a trifle out of keeping 


nautical experience 
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LIEPSE 


with his surroundings. He 
made a mental note to refit 
for the cruise on appropriate 
lines, 
Meanwhile Vernon Winslowe was occupied in 
taking over and inspecting his new command. His 
delight in the Mascot was unalloyed. From 
truck to counter she was perfect. With a navy 
man’s thoroughness, he made an inspection of 
every part of the yacht from one end to the other, cabin 
and engine room alike. He emerged from his inspection 
hot, greasy and exuberant 
He grasped Mr. Isinglass by the hand and declared, 
“She’s a pearl beyond price.” 
“You're pleased with her?’ 
“Oh, man!" said Vernon, for he had been speaking a 
moment before to a Scotch engineer. “Oh, man!’’ Then 
with a fall in tone, ‘‘ But I don’t deserve her.” 
Here was an incoherence that was eloquent. 
““And when will you be ready to sail?” 
“Give me ten days.” 
The news went round like wildfire. 
Ten days—- then freedom, treasure and the world beyond. 
In the motor launch that took them ashore Mrs. Morgan 
broke a long silence to say, ‘‘It’s rum to think that place 
we're going to is under our feet at present moment.” 
And, “Is it?’’ said Mary Ottery. ‘It seems to me it’s 
right above our heads.”’ And she looked up into the blue. 


The manner in which these various people spent the eve 
and morning of the departure is perhaps worthy of note. 

Joshua Morgan gave a banquet in the Masonic room at 
the Royal Bull Hotel, at which a great deal was eaten and 
drunk of good solid foods and ripe wines. At the close of 
the meal he delivered himself of a pioneer address of such 
prodigious length that many of his audience fell asleep and 
his loving wife was driven to pinch him back to his seat 
again. 

The address began with the words, “Councilors, col- 
leagues, fellow tradesmen and your good ladies.” It told 
how he and Kate had worked hard to advance themselves 
and the glory of Bradford. It offered violence to any man 
who should arise and declare that his business methods had 
ever been less than fair and aboveboard “ Hear, 
hear!" 

* Though" — with a twinkle— ‘I'm not above admitting 
I'm a hard man when it comes to a bargain, and I know 
which end of stick to lay m’ hand on.” 

Appreciative laughter from those present who felt they 
could claim a parallel virtue. 

“They do say,”’ he pursued, ‘‘as travel broadens the 
mind of a man—as doubtless some of you will admit when 
I come back and reveal new attributes of business and 
urban kind.” 

This theme he developed to such an extent that it would 
appear that the future welfare of the Midlands mainly 
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They Went Ashore Under 
the Aegis of Mr.Isinglass, 
Who Revealed New and 


Remarkable Talents asa 





Linguist 


reposed in the most immediate 
departure for the South Sea 
Nothing short of that, it seemed, 
could save civilization 

At last he was pinched and 
jolted back into his chair, amidst 
a tumult of applause 
supported by the rudely awakened 
sleepers. 

On the curb outside the hotel 
Joshua rocked a trifle unsteadily 
upon his heels. The 
playing tricks with the chimney 
stacks, twisting and curving their 
upright silhouettes into the like- 
ness of waving palm fronds 

“Old Bradford,” said 
Morgan; “old Bradford, and we’re 
leaving her."’ He blinked and put out a hand to find his 
wife’s arm. ‘‘Lead me gently, Kate, for there’s a strange 
feeling within.” 

His was not the only party given that night, for Lydia La 
Rue had sent out invitations and there had come to supper 
at her flat three gentlemen with very good evening dress 
suits and very bad manners. It was clear that they were 
surprised and resentful at meeting one another. The sup- 
per party was a departure from the conventional téte-a 
téte to which they were more accustomed. They coul 
not understand. 

Lydia supplied them with lobster mayonnaise and 
champagne and enlightenment. She said, at the conclu 
sion of the meal: 

“I got you together here —all three of you 
I'm going away and I pray God it will be so far away that 
I never meet any more beasts of your sort. That's all; and 
now you can get out.” 

The three gentlemen with very good evening dress 
suits never forgetting their bad manners —-went out, 
leaving Lydia to fling herself on the bed and ery noisily 


heartily 


moor was 





Joshua 


to say this: 


and chuck things about and sweep a whole trayful of creams 


loor —from which, half an hour later, 


and cosmetics on the f 
she rescued and packed them 

On the last day of his employment by the G. P. O., 
William Carpenter brocded in silence the while he prepared 
in his mind words to prelude his departure. They were 
burning words destined for all to hear -words such as 
should break down prison walls and set men thinking, with 
shame in their hearts, of the cowardice of accepting cap- 
tivity. William Carpenter estimated that what he had to 
say would take at least ten minutes. Then, with head 
thrown back, he would march out gloriously and none 
should bid him stay. 

Fight o'clock was the time chosen for this fine panegyric, 
and until eight William was busy at its preparation 

The clock struck with unexpected clarity and a man at 
the next section, marked Telegrams, said, ‘‘ Awfully sorry 
you're going, ol’ man; awfully sorry.” 

*Yes,”’ stammered William, ‘‘so am I—-rather.”’ 

“Was hoping we might have had a few more evening 
walks when the days got longer.” 

“Yes,"’ said William again; ‘‘they were jolly, those 
waiks.”’ 

“Well, best of luck, ol’ man.” 

“Best of luck,” he replied. 

Continued on Page 30 
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O buy Swift’s Premium Bacon a whole 






piece at a time is ‘standard practice”’ in 





thousands of homestoday. The satisfaction 






of having a generous supply on hand is very 





real to those who know what goodness this 






bacon adds to other foods. Moreover, in 


ee ee ee 






buying the whole piece in its parchment 






wrapper so plainly marked, one is assured 






of getting Premium Bacon—bacon of dis- 





Soe 





tinctive tenderness and delicacy of flavor. 







Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
PREMIUM HAMS AND BACON 
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On the last night of all she did not sleep a wink, but 
sat by the open window of her room until the dawn fringed 
the black horizon of the east and the sun came creeping up 
above the blue network of slates and chimney stacks. 
Even her landlady was ignorant of Mary’s plans. The 
most she had been able to say was “I shan’t be wanting 





my room for a little while, so if you care to let it 

At nine o'clock on the fateful day she knocked at the 
kitchen door and wondered if Mrs. Mitcham could spare 
her son to get a taxi. Mrs. Mitcham could. The taxi duly 
arrived and Mary's beautiful canvas trunk was placed 
upon it 

“‘And where should I forward letters, miss, should any 
arrive ed 

Mary Ottery took a tremendous grip on herself, fighting 
against the forces of silence that almost strangled her 

‘Poste Restante, Honolulu,” she gasped, and dived 
shamefully into the protective gloom of the taxi 


Was i 





At o'clock that afternoon the Mascot steamed 
slowly down the Solent. Opposite Ryde she spread tier 


upon tier of beautiful white wings and slanted through the 


three 


dipping water toward the south 


xVI 
MO THE untraveled, first impressions of a sea voyage 


are very much alike. They begin with admiration for 


the neatness and completeness of a ship’s cabin —an ad- 


miration changing into doubt as to where all one’s belong- 


ings shall be bestowed. Follows an immediate desire for 
something to eat, which when realized gives place to vague 
dislike for the queer ship flavor which seems to permeate 
Persons unaccustomed to the taste of dried 
begin to what would like drunk 
and find the experiment a disappointment. The 
business of unpacking being concluded, the womenfolk 
take vital interest as to the particular spot on which their 
shall be placed——a proceeding not infrequently 
by jealous feelings directed against more 
The men being denied their usual 
and having leaned against the bulwarks for 
revise the drinking 


everything 


milk wonder tea be 


neat 


deck chairs 
accompanied 
uccessful competitors, 
avocations, 
as long as their natures can endure 
laws which in the past have governed them, and decide 
that four o'clock the afternoon is not for 
having And, since the practice of having one is 
merely a euphemistic way of expressing having several, the 
first few voyage usually marred by 
Following on the temporary exuber- 
ance thus engendered, come misgivings as to one’s ability 


in too soon 


one 
hours of a sea are 


ale oholic excesses 
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to stand very much of this sort of life, come calculations as 
to what is the earliest date one may hope to reach a port of 
In short, gloom descends where originally happi- 
And since gloom is the 


landing. 
ness and delight transcended. 
doorkeeper to mal de mer, grief of mind is quickly transformed 


into grief of body. The sea, from having been compli- 


mented on its amiable smoothness, is condemned as a 
restless, turbulent fellow without a kindly thought for 
other people’s troubles. 

Little matters which at first proved entertaining, such 


as the clanging of a ship's bell—an operation which, to 
the landsman, appears to have no conceivable 
become of a sudden a 


relation te 


accepted measurements of time 
course of irritation. Bunks, which 
provided an acme of luxury, reveal themselves to be barren 
of comfort and fruitful of despair 


when tested ir 


port 


There is nothing in the world more difficult of adjust 
ment than the temperament of a landsman to life at sea 
He suspects and dislikes nearly everyone. He is sullen and 
morose by turns. He is sorry for himself and no one else 
He is sick, sore, angry and bored. He cannot read with 
interest or eat with comfort. He is tired of sitting dowr 
and cannot be bothered to stand up. If it chances he 
acquainted with modern poetry, the thought of Mr. Mase 
field’s Salt Water Ballads fills him with murderous indig 
nation. That aman who by experience should have knowr 
better could set his pen to the task of writing such lines a 
I must go down to the seas again, to the lonely se i j 
And all I need is a tall ip and a star to steer he ry 
is a matter that should be dealt with by the pul execu 


tioner. 

It may be that the 
sually unfortunate, for the fine w 
in the Solent gave place to wind and running seas ere they 
came abreast of Portland Bill. The waves 


gers of the 


Mascot were unu 


passer 
} at sr 


rth 





eathe 


sent great slaps of spray over the yacht’ le, ruining a 


pair of white ducks Henry Julius was wearing and filling 





Joshua Morgan’s tobacco pouch with water. These two 
gentlemen—who were feeling far from well—showed a 
disposition to blame each other for this mishap and words 
were exchanged on both sides 

Tommy Gates had retired to his cabin and lay gasping 
in his bunk. The sea had no terrors for the boy; he was too 





ill in other ways for so minor an affair as rough water to 
affect him. Olive Banbury sat on a camp stool in his cabir 
for as long as she could stand it Wheels were reve g 

g 
her head and she was scarcely able to keep her eyes oper 


Continued on Page 32 
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But You See, I Rather Despise Peopite Who Shrink" 
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The New Way 





Now Buyers Can Tell What is Inside of a Motor Car 


Hupmobile construction is an 
open book. Its details can be 
seen by one and all in practi- 
cally any of our dealers’ 
salesrooms. 


Here is a real quality-proof. 
And the quality you can see 1s 
decidedly exceptional for cars 
of Hupmobile class. 


Ordinarily, when a man buys 
a car, he buys it more or less 
on faith. The parts that deter 
mine whether there is to be 
lasting satisfaction or quick 
dissatisfaction are hidden away 
in the chassis. They never see 
daylight until trouble comes. 


Quality That Backs Up 
Hupmobile’s Good Name 


In the case of the Hupmobile, 
the facts are of a different sort. 


The buyer Is pertec tly safe if 
he goes no farther than Hup 
That tells him 
of a car which thousands be 


mobile repute 
lieve to have no equal—at any 
price or in any class 


There is No Quality 
Higher Than This 
It tells him more than we can 
ever say about economy and 
long life, about wonderful per 
formance and stick-on-the job 
ability, about whole-hearted 


satistaction. 


But even all that is not enough 
for us. We want every man 
who puts his good money into 
the Hupmobile to do so with 
his eyes open. So we bring the 
inside of the car out into the 
daylight, where he can see it 
before he buys. 





We want him to know that he 
can't buy higher 
matter how much he might be 


value, ho 


willing to pay 


We want him to see how much 
more he gets than the same 
price can buy else whe re 


You don't have to be an ¢ xpert 
on fine motor car practice to 
understand this Hupmobile 
quality-proof 


is labeled Its 
material is given in plain Eng 


Every part 


lish ‘| he lesser 
You can see it all 
for yourself. Here is the kind 


practice 1s 


also told. 


of proof you are justified in 
demanding from any car 


Hupmobile quality-prool 
shows you not only fine mate 
rial. It shows you fine engi 
neering design and fine manu 
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facturing—as fine as can be 
done by trained mechanics and 


modern precision machinery 


Hupmobile Owners Know 
What These Things Mean 


Hu ymobile owner: could tell 
I 


you how much these things 


mean in satistaction—1in sa‘ 


ing them money and tin 


in 


making their Hupmobile pay 
as no other car ever before 


paid the m 


| he | lupmobil de ale rcan give 
vou facts and figures as long as 
you care to listen to them and 
will be glad to go over the 


quality prool with you 


The one thing you should be 
sure to do before you buy a 
new car is to study this qual 


ity-proof seriously 
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The Muscat Steamed Slowly Down the Jotent Opposite 
Continued from Page 30 
dread ’ tan appearing and disappearing 
iit er gidd It occurred to her as odd that the 
j } freedom should be spent at a bed ick Her 
t I ever, was too strong to shirk the respon 
7 he had wanted to be on deel watching the 
t of England g wwly b ind instead, here she wa 
ck at ob again and listening to a man fighting for 
itt It t ! difficult to ese ipe from one weu 
a ett 
: But | must get over these beastly qualms,” she thought, 
| iL pre o! g to the boy.” 
Pre ‘ uid frightiully nice of you st ing 
‘ th me. Why not go on deck for a spell? You loo 
i t rough or something? 
Rough?” she repeated. “Good Lord!” 
1) I her it me 
hot I les I'll ick if | move.”” She paused 
moment and pressed her forehead with both hand 
Come to that, I'll be sick anyway hen suddenly, 
, And she fled 
Glive Banbury believed in saying what she meant she 
H ‘ ed the quality of frank coarseness which belong to 
t re ed being In the little corridor she passed 
Lydia La Ru is disgustedly smoking a Russian 
r tte 
Phat | ‘ iid as she hurried b 
’ Ist 1] lla; Duta ne wanted to create 
| pre e threw away the cigarette, glad of 
tne e, perhap he had already lost her temper once 
e came ! rd and did not want to gain a reputa 
{ f hum he cause of her ill temper was William 
(ary ! vt id made himself a nuisance by offering 
to d ind end promote her comfort, Lydia was a 
" f ott people's minds, and in half a glance 
t ead the i i he tiad in pired in the big bulking 
mia ! t want admiratior ertainl not 
I Of all t ! id the least use fe lun 
\ | ‘ i ed he was | ly to cut ice with 
‘ ! | | med the better ( id 
told | ‘ } put up her own chair and fetch her own 
A oa ind advised him to get a piece of string and amuse 
! el no { So William went awa aiscor 
‘ 1 pre eeing a nice little ladder, he climbed 
i found himseif alongside Vernon on the bridge 
Vert Was g y to order him below peremptorily whe 
3 tinct irned him that the intrusion was born 
anes 
it , uid Willian I'd like to stop 
} Mav | 
\ ect n niabl wna ! ea \ 
‘ ‘ t ‘ eel also gi ed 
1 \ t est ed Tor ation a I 
t Oid sé@a \ Carpents that must { t ised 
| to have erwise 
W um Cart ter went down blushfu nid tl nt 
~ t f | t W lowe was, and wondered what he 
= how it 
: mself v happier than he would have believed 
le He had but to lick his lips and a taste of salt wa 
en Beneat his feet the little yacht thrilled and 
vith life a e drilled through the leaping seas 
the his element, gorgeously and completely Now 
1 ay eves shifted from the mottled gray horizon 
‘ eofa l brown oilskins, who leaned over the 
the M it and laughed at the slapping spray that 
ed r lace hail 
ght, to the best of her ability, Mary Ottery made 
} t npt a diari 
7, I ther is be ning to be rough,”’ she wrote: “‘so 
h that | foresee [ shall have to postpone writing what 
i I feel about { ther feelings which I have feel easier.”’ 
That was all. A brief entry, but eloquent. The phrase 
é ‘ h’’ was prophetic, and for four days 





Ryde She Spread Tier Upon Tier of Beautiful White Wings and Slanted Through the Dipping Water Toward the South 
the Maseot cavorted in a Bay of Biscay circus that i is termed pastel tint a range which covers all the sadde 
cluded every possible item in the program. Vernon wa and milkiest moods of cinnamon and green— must sure 
carcely off the bridge, and the esteem he won from pas be regarded as the sublime terminus of art. Had she know 
engers and crew alike was boundle The first officer, a herself better—as subsequent experience provided know 
competent young fellow named Rogers, declared that but edge he would have been quick to realize that in tl 
for his seamanship they might well have had to send out matter she was guilty of an affectatior or though she ¢ 
the old how-do-you-d this being his particular method pressed polite admiration for graduation f white and eau 
of referring to an S O For twenty-four hours they de Nil, in reality the garden of her soul was laid out wit 
carcely made any headway to speak of. The decks were scarlet poppies and high plumes of larkspur. Some rea 
wept from end to end by hea eas. Three of the life zation of this first came to her when Henry pointed out 
boats were staved in and their davits were twisted like wine-dark splash of purple bougainvillea spilled acros 
paghetti. Stays and rigging were swept overboard and a yellow wall 
kylight was smashed, the saloon below and some adjoining “See it?” he cried, pointing with a painter’s thum 
cabins being flooded with water. From a mariner’s point ‘See the fierce intensity of it? That urt e, fu 
of view, it was lively enough; from a passenger’s, it wa blooded art. Color, that i color that sings with a lee 
hell. The relief of everyone was immense when on the like poor Caruso’s 
evening of the fifth day they slipped into the harbor at It marked an epoch in the life of Mary Otter Fron 
Cadiz and dropped anchor that hour onward her taste for gray broadened i need 
for something ruddier. It was as though a crin 
xvil from the falling sun had streaked across a leat 


In ar 


could have been carried out in a 


f oe spent a week in Cadiz undergoing repairs 
Ee ngli } port the wort 
couple ol days, | it the Spar h habit of matiana prolonged 


operation Vernon was anxious to get under way again 
a oon as possible but the majority of the passengers were 
grateful enough for the respite ashore 

Their 
odds and, had it not been that the, 


after the ordeal of the storm to find a bright sun 


initiation to the eas had been a trifle over the 
awoke on the morning 
hining on 
a white close-packed town, to the smell of flowers and 
foreign ports and a general hint and promise of a brighter, 
moother future, it is possible some of them would have 
and returned to England. 


Arrangements were made for 


thrown up their hands 





a party to go ashore They 


went, under the wgis of Mr. Isinglass, who revealed new 
and remarkable talents as a linguist His handling of 
would-be guide youths importunate to clean even the 
cleanest boot Waiters in cales, and the army otf peddler 


who besiege visitors for the purpose of selling the claws of 


draughts of drinking water at halfpenny a mug, 


bunehes of roses and lilie was beyond all 


iid Mary Ottery, “that the great Drake 


nged the Spanish | ; or Was admiral’ beard 


' 
Though,” she added, “I am never very clear in my 
how he did it.” 


‘Queer you should have mentioned Drake,”’ observed 


Julius, ‘for, as it happer he was a sort of ancestor 


Joshua Morgan, who overheard this improbable 


tion, remarked, “‘ Aye, I guessed as much from the way that 
buffeting turned you up, Mr. Julius. They do say as Drake 


never could stomach a rough passage 


Henry ignored the satire and proceeded to give reasons 
Mary Ottery was 
elf in a rea] Span 
ish town to pay much heed to what was being said 
ined Henry 


Was not g 


for claiming this distinguished relation 

too filled with amazement at finding her 
Vaguely 
Julius was lying; but, even so, she 
Nevertheless 
hould try to produce an effect upon 
After all, what could 
rth that he should strut in fine feathers 
For a moment the question interested and per 


she ims 








eatly concerned she was rather 
astonished that he 
anyone so unimportant as herself 
her admiration be we 
to win it 
haps intrigued her. Life was full of surprises, especially 
There were surprises in costume, in habit 
and in architecture, and a whole palette full of surprises in 
Henry Julius was marvelous about color. Meta 
phorically, he squeezed little dabs of it from mental tubes 
upon a canvas of words, 


that morning. 


color 


‘It was very pleasant,’ as Mary subsequently wrote in 
her diary, “to hear him talk in art shades.” 
She used this phrase because her wsthetic education had 
never been developed beyond the early stage which be- 


lieves that any scheme of colorization carried out in what 


Oddly enough, what Julius had said had the mo 





reaching effect of forming a basis for a friendship b 
them. ‘Nor was that all, for in the course of the day spent 
ashore Mary Ottery threw away her pince-nez—or rathe 


presented them to a child—declaring, and with truth, tl 
she saw a great deal better without them 
The res 


Julius | 


ilt was to take years off her 





id laid aside the sup 





--vachting costume whic! 





was his habit to wear on board and was arrayed in an ult 


Riviera suiting embellished with a pair 
There seemed to be no end to his sartorial resource 


As Mrs. Morgan remarked in the private ear of her |} 


shoes 





band, “Wonde ris he didnt come ou as ( then 
toreadors and be don wit it ong 

Mr. Morgan made no audible reply, his attent being 
occupied in looking at Lydia. This fact was noted by | 
wile with misg 

‘Ee, well,”’ she observed, “there trange f ' 
us and I misdoubt there'll be trouble afore we gets safe 
home to Bradford.” 

Lydia was attracting more attention than she desired 
William Carpenter was the chief offende The home 
young man was never out of her sight Even thougt 
treated him with calculated rudene he alwa bobbe« 
up with fresh offers of service ['o make matt worst 
Lydia was out of temper again. She had asked Vern 
come ashore and he had refused, quite off-handedly, a 
though by refusing he denied himself nothing. It had 
made her angry, for she liked Vernon with one of thos« 


fierce, impulsive 
variably produced a reciprocal liking. He appealed 


with that odd, ner 


likings which in the past had almost 

has toon 
as a man, y quality of his, and sudder 
descents from gayety to gloom. There was 
and authority 


exasperation 


about him that attracted her to a point of 


His moments of chivalrous regard, followed 


DY lapses of complete inattention, as though | m 
could not be held long by a single interest, his ob 
efficiency and command, his smile, his hair, his hands— a 


combination of these qualities aroused in Lydia a cor 
He must have bee: 


aware of the fact, and yet he seemed to shun rather thar 


suming desire to attract his notice 


court her society. Lydia was not used to being shunned 
True, she had come away to escape from the muddle these 
insurgent feelings had always involved her in; she had 
come away to escape from herself and the consequences of 
her old self. She had killed her old self on the night of the 
supper party, when the three gentlemen in good d 
had been sent from her doors. She had purged the past 
with the hot, angry tears she shed; and yet here was her 
old self cropping up again—greedy, predatory, 
That was why she turned on William Carpenter with such 
savagery when a civil impulse persuaded him to take her 


by the arm as they were crossing a street. 


ress ] 


vearning 


Continued on Page 146 
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Satisfies the Discriminating 


‘Having driven a Buick for many 
years, | decided to continue driving 
Buick cars, because of their reliability, 
utility, neatness in appearance, and 
the consistently courteous and effi 
cient service 
“The Model 24-47 is capable of satis- 
Jyving the most discriminating and 
refined taste and isa distinct pleasur- 
able revelation, because of its many 
refinements and appearance.” 
M. J. Hubeny, M. D 
Chicago, ll 
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Six-Cylinder Seven-Passenger Sedan 


UICK value finds two distinct modes of expression. 
First, there is the apparent value—the value which 


manifests itself in the beauty and excellence of Buick 
design, and in the greater riding comfort, power and 
safety which Buick provides. Then there is that deeper 
value revealed in what is so often termed Buick character. 
The Buick.owner alone knows best the dependable, sat- 
isfying and trouble-free transportation Buick gives, not 
merely for a few thousand, but for scores of thousands 
of miles; not merely for a year or two, but year after 
year as long as a Buick owner chooses to drive his cat 


LES ARE 


MPANY, Fi MICHIGAN 
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BUICK MOTOR CO 


Pione Bu id Mot i ' 
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The Wild Alss and the Yame 


P wedding wot 


pre 
t ner i 
misd 
or if 
‘ ther 
1 ement 
‘ Cre 
t | 
( iroused 
eu if ) 
‘ il t 
! ! re rete ' 
‘ t if 1 
DD to se 
i ) I sini 2 silos 
‘ : en ¢ 
t tever 
i i inf 
‘ { mn ¢ etl 
nserva 
! ; hi 
{up behind the 
ition f oursre 
tig iw | ou re 
t ney wild f ind of 
f our are i ire 
‘ uited I ecrea 
a) pose t i! for 
ercialism. But there 
‘ asional group of 
er ition st that would apply one cure-all regardle iS 


tilment or the facts of each individual case They 

' hi resemble aman who has been cured of the earache 
1 would forthwith prescribe its remedy as a cure-all 
ery human affliction from hay fever to warts. These 
emists, through their misguided sincerity, frequently 
ter up and retard the progress of important programs 


ition wor 








All these rious elements and subdivisions of public 

ment and the timely or untimely application thereof 

ha an intimate bearing upon the equation of the ante lope 

, he buffalo, with the added elements of the wild ass 
it um 

There were two chief animal inhabitants of our Western 

r the pronghorn, or antelope, and the buffalo. As 

‘ one know the latter wa hot down to the point of 

exter tion before public sentiment took the 

ti t in time to prevent the extinction of 

( ecit the buffalo had reached the low ebb 

here vere | mbably a greater number of antelope till 

the } ns than there ever had been of buffalo when 

ol tl tle inimal were at their best 

What ever ne does not know is the fact that the rela 

tio f these two great plains animals have beet 

te reversed The butfalo 1 teadily increasing 

he lé iM i ched the point where the species is i! 

mi ent danger of extinction It required almost a half 

ntur f united effort to bring the buffalo back from the 

ore extinction to its present position. If the same 

! effort " ed to the saving of the pronghorn, 

ting “ ve of us will live to see that animal saved 


Conservation of the Antelope 


Pp" BLIC sentiment, having rallied to the cause of saving 


} ntinues to center round that animal 
1 perhaps 90 ent of our population believes that the 
i e one ill our big game animals that is nearest 
t of extineti today On that basis the concern 
Vali t hould have been transferred to the 
elope t teen years ago, A man can scarcely kill 
OX or usels ill buffalo out of his privately owned 
lay without incurring the displeasure of the public 
becor y kKnoWn as an unpatriotic citizer Che bison 
way be me linked with patriotism, and all 

vell, but w the pronghorn too? A man might 
me eque | hoot down an antelope without 
ul rt ‘ the risk of a fine and no public 
| ‘ that a poacher had killed a buffalo out of the 
Yellowstone herd would rouse the nation. The report that 
e wolfer had shot down a dozen pronghorns for coyote 
would cause arcely a ripple of comment. The 
news, the antelope is not. The killing of a dozen 


A Buffato Herd in Winter 


buffalo today should constitute a lesser offense in the eyes 
of the public than the killing of one antelope 

Formerly ranging the plains in twice the numbers of the 
buffalo, the pronghorn has now decreased until it is in as 
great danger of extinction today as the buffalo was at the 
very lowest ebb of that species, if not in actual numbers, 
then in the relatively greater difficulty of handling the case 
of the antelope. The buffalo readily adapts itself to domes 
Most of the herds are 
under full control and are being handled ini much the same 
manner as cattle. The antelope does not take readily to 


tication or to semi-domestication 


domestication and the few remaining bands are scattered 
over the more isolated regions of a dozen Western states. 

It may be said that the buffalo has reached the point 
where the limit of production will soon be only the limit 
imposed by expediency. The saving of the antelope from 
absolute extinction remains as a doubtful experiment of 
the future, yet little has been done in the matter 

This seeming indifference as to the fate of the pronghorn 
is not for the reason that it is inferior to the bison and 
therefore less worth saving Most men would avree that 
the ante lope is the more interesting animal of the two It 
is merely another case of the failure of public sentiment to 
crystallize until it is almost--and perhaps in this case 
quite —too late! 

The estimated number of pronghorns remaining in exist 
ence, ranging in widely scattered bands in isolated dis- 
tricts, is placed at somewnere round four thousand head 
Chis means that for every one antelope in existence today 
five mule deer in the Kaibab Forest of Arizona 
alone, a dozen whitetail deer in the mountains of Cali 
fornia, five elk in the Yellowstone region of Wyoming. For 


there are 


every two antelope remaining alive there is one moun 
tain goat within the boundaries of the Glacier National 
Park in Montana; and so on indefinitely. The one wild 
herd of buffalo in Canada, for which a vast game preserve 
has recently been set aside, has increased to the point 

here its numbers will almost equal the number of prong 
horns remaining alive on the whole continent today 

very organized conservation society should apprise its 
membership of this relative standing of the antelope to our 
other game animals. If the antelope is to be saved at all 
it will be only through united effort. It must take the 
place that the buffalo has held for so long in the public eye 

There are few areas that are both suitable and available 
for antelope preserves; first for the reason that the prong 
horn no longer ranges any one locality in any considerable 
numbers, next because grazing interests must be consid 
ered. Then, even after the establishment of such an area, 
there would always be the possibility of the animals’ 
drifting outside 

The Yellowstone has offered the one greatest hope of 
preserving the antelope, but snow conditions on the Lamar 
and Yellowstone rivers, the main range of the pronghorn 
in the park, render difficult the problem of wintering the 


By HAL G. EVARTS peace 


of the Yellowstone have 


isi shown little if any increase 





in the past ten years and 
have shown a decided de 


crease from the number 
that ranged in the park 


twenty-five years ago This 





one in e of the diffi 
culty ol preserving tne 
1 , 
antelope ever inder ab 
solute protection will il 


lustrate the discouraging 

aspects of the tuation as 
a whole 

There is a movement or 

foot to establish an ante 

lope preserve in Oregon, 

and this project may be 

realized in the near future 

Last year, while pack 

ing through the Kaibab 

Forest, in Northern Ari 

zona, we descended to the 

Sandroch Benches undet 

the north rims of the 

Grand Cafion and followed 

round them fe 

ad It 


formany mile 

occurred to me that 
the se benches would make 
an ideal antelope preserve 
except for the fact that 
there were no antelope 
there to preserve Whil 


camped on the mountair 


at Quaking Asp Spring we 
met Major Goldman, of the Biological Survey, and S. B 
Locke, of the Forest Serv ice, both men of broad experience 
in matters pertaining to game protection. They 
me that the Sandrock Benches had been considered for ar 


informed 


antelope preserve, as had also the benches under the sout! 
rims, a section that I had not visited at that time, and gave 
it as their opinion that either or both of those areas would 
make ideal preserves 

White Mountain Smith, of the National Park Service, 
later told me that it had long been his pet ambition to see a 
band of pronghorns installed on the Tonto Plateau under 
the south rims of the Grand Cafion 


A Perfect Natural Preserve 


HESE benches have all the necessary requirements that 

seem to be lacking in other such projects. Scarcity of 
winter range, the chief proble m of most game pres 
offer no difficulty here, since there is little if ar 
the winter conditions will prove ideal. The ar 


in a national park and thus the necessity for 





setting aside qa new area for the purpose ‘ 


There is no question of grazing rights involved, s 





ing is prohibited on the Tonto Plateau at the present time 
The pronghorns could range the benches in a wild state 
under the conditions in which they seem to thrive best. 
There is sufficient range under the south rims to support 
several thousand head of antelope. Another asset is the 
fact that once the animals were liberated on these benche 
they could be prevented from straying. 

The Sandrock Benches under the north rims terminate 
at the Fish Tail, a long point that floats for miles out into 
the void of the Grand C; 
of the benches. The one le« ye that mig t afford an avenue 





ym and blocks the western edge 


of escape round its face could be fenced off in a day by one 
man, as it pinches down to a width of twenty yards in some 
places. Towering cliffs guard the upper side of the benches, 
while sheer walls fall away to the river from their lower 
extremities 

1 am informed that the benches unde 
may be as easily blocked off to prevent s 


the south rims 


ying, and it is 





t 
I 


the south side should be the site for the first experiment 


the general consensus of opinion that the Tonto Plateau on 
Here then is the one most suitable spot for an antelope pre- 
serve, ready to hand, already set aside and immediately 
available for the purpose, with everything in its favor 
except 

While riding along the Tonto Trail with Bill Vaughn 
I noted several burros grazing on a shoulder high above us, 
and upon inquiring as to the reason for their presence was 
informed that they were wild burros, many hundreds of 
which ranged the benches under the south rims. They 
have increased to the point where the range will not sup- 
port them much longer. Even now they show the effect of 


Continued on Page 46 
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Grover Cleveland’s 


Venture—By G 


th the various activities of Mr. Cleve- 
ned to me that I cannot do better than 
hairman of the Equitable trustees from 
death three years later he redeemed a 

e magnitude of this service, his cheerful 
rreeable work, his sense of obligation to 
y after he had retired from public life, 
the relation which a fiduciary institu- 
ilmost incalculable number of individ- 
e importance to this closing task of his 
1ost among his most conspicuous claims 
The events which made this seem 

ear in the publie mind, but the magni 
then overcome may weli be recalled 
ome approach to completeness 

ervice as anything he ever did 

highest office in the gift of his 


irance Society of the United 
d company that was to have such im- 
elopment of life insurance as to make 
nding place as a business agency. It was 
nt 8. Hyde, who, having been secre 
Life, organized some fifteen years 
lop into one of the outstanding insur 
time 
company was the outcome of per 
rcled around a Presbyterian church 
g its membership from the diverse 
nite the make-up of that denomination 
mducted with precision in the interest 
without even a suggestion of scandal 
rtened, simplified and liberalized the 
tamping out the early practice of 
y technical grounds; introduced 
incontestable after three years, 
time to two years, and then to 
t once upon proof of death; chose its 
ider the eye of its founder both while he 
and when he became president; was the 
to issue a life policy, with the salient 
features known in later days. As 
duced other methods and ideas that 
In life insurance 


The Expansion of the Equitable 


| iS RESOURCES finally became so large that it was 
t ead its influence all over the country, not only 
but as an investor, to promote 

port, mining, agriculture and the 

business began to run from about 

not then pay much attention to 

t inclined to expend money upon 


o make itself other than a useful force 


ng days of Henry B. Hyde's adminis 
began to come over the Equitable and 
urance company in the country. There 
nto its management the representa 
ink industrial companies, railroads 
buted to business expansion. These 
They marked a gradual devel 

ind methods but attracted a 

as an increasing tendency to use 

ch they could connect themselves, 
most cases as if they were personal 
began to enter into account. More 
vecame to be a contest forthe sav ings 


were contributed for presidential elec 
ime to be common at other periods 
tate concern were involved in the 
t insurance and other corpora 

like gourds in every legislature 
stability of life insurance seemed 

grew out of these conditions sup 

the election of legislators, in the 
rol of commissions and in practi 

it could be made or thought of. The 
ight to have been overthown about 
ind acquired new courage. The 
urance companies, instead of appeal 
sublic, as might have been done with 
permitted themselves to be black 
hey paid the greater the price asked for 








a 


Grover Clevetand 


In 1895, four years before his death, Henry B. Hyde had 
purchased more than a majority of the stock and had 
placed the control, 502 shares, in trust, reserving the right 
to revoke during his lifetime, and also a beneficial interest 
providing that at his death the trust should continue until 
his son, James Hazen Hyde, should attain the age of 
thirty, when this control was to become his absolute 
property. Although when his father died the heir in ques- 
tion had only recently completed his twenty-second year, 
he had, upon attaining his majority, become one of the 
trustees authorized to receive proxies and vote upon the 
shares He acted under the provision that no votes should 
be cast upon the shares by any member of the trust except 
for persons approved by him 

This condition persisted until in February, 1905, the 
president of the society, James W. Alexander, with some 
thirty-five other officers and agents of the society, asked the 
board of directors to extend to the policyholders the right 
to vote. They had become convinced that continued prog- 
ress and welfare in the due administration of trust funds 


in its charge rendered a change necessary, and that it was 
incompatible with present public opinion, as well as with 
the interests of the society and its beneficiaries, that the 
policyholders, as the real parties in interest, should con 
tinue to be without any voice in the administration of 
these funds. The board of directors ac cepted this doctrine 
and appointed a committee to arrange the details. In 
March, 1905, it submitted a report unanimously recom- 
mending that the charter should be so amended as to 
provide that twenty-eight of the fifty-two directors should 
be elected by the policyholders. This was the outward, 
though not the real, beginning of the Equitable quarrel 

From the close of the Spanish War and for five years 
thereafter that was deemed a dull day which did not pro 
duce an additional great trust destined to spread all over 
the earth in its particular line. These hopes were largely 
based upon the activities of the insurance companies 
Their never-ending stream of money came to have a new 
and exaggerated value. But there were three of them, and 
so the question naturally came to be uppermost in the 
minds of the soaring financiers —why not form these com- 
panies into a great, overmastering, central combination 
which shall be the mother of all trusts past, present or to 
come? The downtown bank parlors, connected with the 
uptown residential offices, which about this time became 
popular, were the scenes of many consultations and discus 
sions. These, however, always ran against fatal snags when 
agreement as to means and methods, and especially as to 
the distribution of spoils, came up for consideration 

The Equitable board, on December 31, 1904, had con- 
sisted of fifty members classified about as follows: Twelve 
railroad officials or directors, thirteen bankers, thirteen 
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eorge It. Parlker 
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capitalists, twelve officials of the society itself. Some en- 
tered into more than one of these classes, but this is a fair 
segregation into component parts. In financial standing 
it was perhaps unsurpassed in all the history of American 
business, but when the first signs of trouble came they re- 
signed so rapidly, one after another, sometimes singly, 
sometimes almost by classes, that it became difficult to ob- 
tain a quorum, and the membership from New York was 
far short of the legal quota. It was under this board that 
the troubles of the society really culminated. Strong as 
this managing body seemed to be, representing, as individ- 
uals, holdings of perhaps two or three billion dollars, it had 
failed so to conduct its affairs as to hold public confidence. 

An investigation was begun almost immediately by the 
executive committee, but as this presented the spectacle 
of people investigating themselves, not much headway was 
made other than to increase the excitement. This was 
followed much more rigidly by what was known as the 
Frick Committee, a specially organized inside committee 
by the director of that name. Then came the State In- 
surance Department, which entered upon its task in the 
midst of the greatest possible excitement. 

It was also hampered by the fact that with all its 
power the primary abuses already known had not been 
previously discovered. It had found nothing of special 
importance in the principal company involved, and all 
the others soon to be caught had escaped without the 
discovery of anythixg serious 

Relief was to co;nue from an entirely unexpected quarter. 
Upon my return in 1904, after eleven years in England, the 
old relations with Mr. Cleveland were renewed. During 
that long absence, relieved by many home visits, I had also 
maintained the old-time relations with Mr. Thomas F 
Ryan. It was not long before the latter began to talk to 
me about his desire to do something which should some- 
what relieve Mr. Cleveland from any apprehensions that 
might be felt by his friends about his financial condition 
He seemed to have kept in close touch with this through 
all the intervening years. He told me, what I could not 
know, that many men prominent in finance or formerly 
associated with Mr. Cleveland in politics were desirous of 
utilizing his ability to do public service without making 
any effort to promote it. Some sought to use his great posi- 
tion to help themselves. Others had proposed to make him 
president of a bank or a trust company, for which he had 
neither training nor fitness. Others had even proposed to 
give him the management of a seaside winter hotel. The 
question was often raised with me by Mr. Ryan, who had 
it much on his mind. He had no business plans that could 
have been promoted by any friendliness of his or by any- 
thing that Mr. Cleveland could do. In the course of a 
conversation he said: 

“‘T have been looking around sedulously to find something 
appropriate and wholly consonant with his dignity and 
character. One of these days I shall find it. I want some- 
thing that, while it will fit him, cannot by any construc- 
tion have any relation to my own activities.” 


Mr. Ryan Buys Control 


CIOME years after the Equitable trust had expired Mr. 
~e) Ryan wrote and published a simple statement in expla- 
nation of his reasons for purchasing that property. He said 
that in order to compose the quarrel which had put Amer- 
ican business in peril he had reached the conclusion that he 
himself would buy contro! of the Equitable. He wrote when 
he no longer bore any relation to the property, and when it 
seemed to him that he might perhaps be justified in giving 
a more detailed account of his purchase and his reasons for 
it than had been put before the public at the time. 

He rightly said that no more serious quarrel had for a gen- 
eration disturbed business than that which arose out of the 
conditions which broke out in the Equitable early in 1905 
As disastrous revelations began to appear he insisted that 
though to outward seeming this storm came out of a clear 
sky, he realized that it had been in preparation for years, 
with predictions long freely made that it was brewing. He 
did not deal with the personalities involved in the quarrel, 
but insisted that in each of the three large insurance com- 
panies which in his words had become a marvel of the time, 
both in business organization and as providing the machin- 
ery for savings, there were some officials who became jeal- 
ous either of one another or of those in like positions in rival 
companies. 

As one investigation followed another in rapid succes- 
sion, so that the newspapers were filled day by day with 

Continued on Page 39 
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The Painter Wins His Bet! 


It happened at Wyndecrest, the charming and snow have beaten around our house, WALSPAR 

J AIN 
‘ . ‘ es : ] " slimao rer , rititiuills 
Dickerson farm residence, outside of Dayton, but the doors and ceiling remain beautifully 
Ohio. The letter from Mrs. Dickerson reads: bright and unchanged by the weather, Ni 
wonder Mr. Painter eyes twinkled when 

“Each spring it has been necessary to he made so generous a guarant . he bet Beez : 
have the French doors and the ceilings of on a sure thing.” | 


the porch varnished because of their weather- ; 
A] three form of \ l pal \ uspal \ il 


beaten appearance. Last summer we had an pig. ore ng aloe 
j nish, Valspar Varnish-Stain ind Valspai 
old reliable painter do the work and he made MISMh, ¥ alspi arni ains ¢ adispi 
Say. 
~~, 






a bet with us that he would put a varnish Knamels—are immune to damage from ees 
stain on those doors that would remain just weather and water. Their durability ha 
as bright and unclouded the year after as astonished the most skeptical. They com irae 
nm] ] ; 1] L 
it did when it was just put on. ; through almost unbelievable service without 4 stat 
He then handed us a can marked Valspar 

in a ae ' harm! 

Varnish-Stain which he put on the doors; ~ - | 
’ ’ i Send for a sample can of these finishes! 
then Valspar Varnish for the ceiling. Still I sate , 
was skeptical. The coupon below will save you money. Send for Sample Can 
; and Color Chart 


“The winter has been most severe. Rain Use it today! 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World 














| VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York . 
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VALENTINE’S 





Valspar - Stain 
State Color 
Vaispar 


Valspar-Enamel 


State Color 
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My Wonder Duster 


soft, fluffy, dust-absorbing — effort-saving, time-saving — and 
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things! No scattering of dust, no messy rag to 
It picks up and holds the dust until shaken out. 
the other Fuller Brushes which already are making 






i 
Fst lern methods have come to the factory and office, 
of the home brought about the levelopment 
; (he modern home needs modern tools, rather 
iking, tiring, ineficient makeshift There are in 
purpose for which Fuller Brushes are 
niin your. daily task , 
| f { , the Upholstery Brush kor windows, the 
a By Kor refrigerator and sink, the Pipe Brush. For 
| the Utility Brush. For general sweeping, 
| iB \t the nk . the Bottle Bru hy, et Phe re 
five Fuller Brushes, each one developed to meet 
f tl hon i 
sO} tf th you have you would not part with them 
()t U1 t from time to time when your Fuller Man call | 
| ‘h it to help you analyz our present ls and to fill 
ui will accumulate a number of Fuller Brushes 
et, .& kitchen ct, & bathroor 2 personal i 
With each addition your work becomes easier, | 
h 
if 
i 
x. 
; 
' 
} . 
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Continued from Page 36 thing that interfered with | 
accounts of the developments made the day before, Mr life iste In the te il Il wa eocalle | t 
Ry danger of a receivership unless these It was then my business to move him from this posit nform Mr. Cleveland about 
; Lifts overcome, and he reached this con I had to use all the arguments of which I was capable ind d 1 the program for the I ed t 
ision order to impress upon him the importance of this move iccept agreements or ine fifteentl I ! 
| ie aan a ist al hie sol ll siti , ment to the country at large. As presented, it bore no Mr. Cleveland had been t} g of | ew ¥ | 
orl I might never have a better opportu >. possible relation to him in any business way. It contained — ke vit Lote ha te t 
put Se e tl Dy averting a panic and restoring no lures about a eturn for the w he Was asked to ad tive tl t e@ me ‘ iH 
1 ence. Al h Thad no tech kno ‘ Gaining a he g on the pr I olved was compara | ett vn} ‘ ‘ 
Pere P . hag 2 tively ea difficulties began when it came to dea iv mie ! ld be either elected 
a aetunmtinaed o~ age th aie : 
ler la I ng ether fabulou r each yncrete problems presented by Mr. Ryar etter When I had assembled t tif i 
¢ » de t to pleces Dy | na factior her r the interview he recurred again and again t vhat forr lal t led the ( 
y Be rchige one pie ses “aia rs " experience after he had left the preside ISse I ‘ the ‘ 
} ting ia hnapalcbateagth Os ned me about the actual conditions of the bu { whether de the 
} | i the purchase of the stock, how much had bee propert New ¥ é iW N i ( 
‘ , : canted ye SO Se Feenee Mr. Ryan's motives, the relations that it had t eprest ilroa t 
Ae = ae Pe ind com atio whether this was the result ¢ presidet ‘ , 
ah arrel witl rge interests and all the points that ha elat ‘ ‘ 
{ } He eX} ned that he then recurred to the ideas alread iding inform n al it | proposed l ‘ 
ned. He eved that if Mr. Cleveland would accept eau The discussik went for two hou before | eating r ray t 
} he task of straightening out these tang the tuatior could not only convince him of my own intimate knowledge old é flicia f the et f ect it 
| , 1 be ed, ile the work imposed would not be be but impress him with the desirability, even the necessity of | meeting, were not ft ‘ lered f ‘ 
1 trength. In explaining their relations he said this work He was always hard to convinee After a elve ind were to be excluded from a 
; I | gz bet imire {M Cleveland, and | rd i rgument vere idressed, he would alwa nave t | »a were re tive It tot tt 
j pe I nd p t afl ition a me nt the ba It ne 1 ! lea that he hi ell ew best VI I ! ‘ { Nit 
| Ui elat n nt I Know ng t t I had no aml what ne ignt t 1 ted ft it he Ww tne ects vith the n i I t et 
ne had otter eda! 1dvice ar issistance, Main most t ite | t nad eve s One writ é t r i t ‘ 
} I t t ‘ 4 ny , i! en ind colnaye I} 4 I if ne 1 t we eT rhe he t ite t i ente : ae ‘ il lt writ ; | { i 
fe i with | ms, Whether partisan or patrioti wit! t dela tl ed me to telephone to New inda ect A esig vhen the 
nt of | ir ed p n in the « t I never York the re tofr Y But the tru made ‘ 
f what I thought my own obligation to him asa vhose memb« f eel 
i] had done such large service to his country.” Mr. Cleveland's Acceptance ecessity I ling the i 
Ll! ] ested t detern ed in tnat t took thei pre If 
he w 1 1 W br t to him MHEN came the question as to how } acceptance should problem arose the ‘ t 
forr Whe e |} reached these ” i; presented to the intry In th t tw lifficult restriction | titut 
eeme id bee eache is to | e, ter! the n f ee that here i pport t t up But these ¢ i ‘ M 
| ement t fT i ‘ tner v a ir tne erge uct t estore it e will it 1 mM i, and were ed ‘ m™ 
‘ t I ne te M Clevela the | I natura mpna ed to him how the wt é ) t A vere r it t the ‘ bs 
| ett yn edge; that the whole dispute had gone down as aeep ‘ ‘ 1 \ ‘ ‘ I 1 
; , : 0) t the pul mind a i eat pont i impa vere it me 5 the i 
) Y I " ‘ il mpending H le was that t} Va eeded ¢ e! ee t twent ‘ the 
f the | el « kisi fons aneiitesen Wie ciate: © hall + thet nie ’ bate alt Wie ( 
7 ; ‘ , Ne | 1 proper presentatio his reas for accey ( ild ind, they became I , 
eH B. | f ence it e allay excitement and make | work ea that On the whole ‘ | t 
$400, 06 10, represe t would from that time forward present few difficultie 1ided the ec} e of me f hig i 
j er, pagel. fr : , os In tl I was distinct! ght, be ise when the f wing Che first meeting 
l e of ~ 1 ette { M R wa it ned the t nad bet pened |t ea gt t 
’ : ' f . threate the bu ‘ vorid and the M Rya 
j . . ; , a * l , peare i | may | | " 
i h W ; ; i 1, | 
} } f rr} F. R I ance se 
j . as . , 1} i } | 
( } er rt e Life A ince , ‘ 
' t ) ert I J te 4 ‘ 
Sig : } Ham of , os " 
I t ‘ Ir \f e refle t ave det I . 
" f +} } | ’ ' , rl la etl " 4 
‘ t nd € ' 
} ’ . ‘ ‘ , - f I ! 
j , i oo he ne . , : I | the 
| ! ( he TI 
| att lustice M ). O'Bri m its 1 
| he Appe pre nf epre 
Mr. G W I f f " 
‘ Ri Bios ; | 
I | eff ‘ ‘ 
i vs - 
These nelu eached ar e letter prepared. I wa \l 
if illed | teley e from @ pul dinne i ked if | : r Policyholders Consulted 
:; Mibkcehon tar te eek te the following mar complicates 





4 ‘ ( telep! e and telegrap! ind isl n » Set , : 7 
| hody from the Equitable or to read any morning new > i 
i er until I could ich him. The rest of that ht, unt | 
| irs, I spent with Mr. Ryan and his leg rhe } ' 
% ‘ ett t wer t ict vith the a t eae 
ra . 
P i feature 





















r r with which I had surrounded him, and in playfu | i | ume 
reet r demanded We what kind of m niel are ou f I lists te 
¥ ll al \ , , ea ’ 
lelivered the lette which he read l two or 1) t 
ee times belore he spoke hus far the task had bee The r rey] the pul ed W i te i Ne eve 
r lifficulties were soon to appear. I knew that ing Mr. Cleveland f I rcceptance and pror ‘ 
} I keptical about anything that tended to bi cooperatior Dut a da ale Mr. Rya leeling t ! ( ty} 
i } » the public eye He was enjoying a quiet ought to go further in empha of the posit e |} f me t 
r friends made in Princeton, carrying on ir taken, wrote Mr. Cle nd etter which d not see the t | Ort ‘ 







mportant work in connection with the light for three 






t five years after 
ver the country which was Upon my return from Princeton I wa irprised to lear t t rk t ‘ 


tar so trom that time jurit Continued on Page 46 











Watch This 


Column 


I am locking for a letter 
from you 





CARL LAEMML4I 


J am beginning to realize 
what kind of pictures the American 


public enjoys The great mass of let 
ter received from everywhere have 
been full of interesting information 
nd suggestions, and many of the fine 
pictures we vill make this year were 


inspired by our fnendly correspondents 
I have found that it is a paying and 
pleasant investment to consult the pub 
Ihe By 
profited both tm finance and prestige 
tacks, that 


pleasing the people we have 
And getting down to brass 


i vhat we are here for 


I wish you would write me 
a personal letter and tell me what 
ou think of UNIVERSAL PIC 


rURES what you think of the 
tories and the stars—where you 
think we can improve. These letters 
will come to me and I will answer 
them Teil = rnc what you think of 


REGINALD DENNY in ‘‘ Sporting 
Youth,’ MARY PHILBIN in ‘“‘ Fools 
Highway,’* and the plot and the play 
ers in “The Law Forbids.’’ Thes« 
picture ure iccesses, but did they 
please you? 

By the way, I advise all 
picture-lovers in small towns to 
be on the lookou ‘*Merry Go 
Round,’’ one of Universal's most 


cessful productions It is 


t tor 


suc 
picturesque 
intense and dramatic and a_ beautiful 
through it It ha 

ich star i MARY PHILBIN 
NORMAN KERRY, GEORGE HACK 
ATHORNE CAESARE GRAVINA 


1 others 


ve stor run 


I am deeply interested in 


youropinionol yi The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame,’ ith LON CHANEY 
PATSY RUTH MILLER, NOR 
MAN KERRY, ERNEST TOR 
RENCE, TULLY MARSHALL, RAY 
MOND HATTON and scores of othet 
lever people Hundreds of letters ce 
clare this play im artistic triumph 
nd 1 per ina Magnificent spec 


tack it playing to « 
) 


t ipacity house 
Have you seen it 


Isn’t it true that you can’t 
see all that is best in pictures 
nless you see UNIVERSALS? 


( di faemmle 


President 
UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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Money-Making Management 
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By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


iy FICIENT management i not only 
4 the chief essential to corporate success 
but it is the principal remedy for most hu 
man ills. As we master ways and mear 
to reduce expenses and improve human 
relations in business, so do we add to our 
total of wealth and happiness. The era 
from which we are just emerging has been a 
time of marvelous development in material 
forms of engineering. The age we are ente1 
ing will show equally great advances in the 
problems of human engineering. The need 
of the moment is for business statesmar 
ship that will provide sound and practical 
plans to promote loyalty, eliminate unrest 
and create a new social order in industr 
The average executive today has no more 
important task than that of studying mei 
and motives. The common tendency is to 
try to overcome difficulties rather than t 
prevent them. It is because of this poli 
that so many companies are compelled to 
employ one hundred or more new men each 
year in order to keep a hundred at work. In 
every case of high labor turnover the public 
foots the bill. Most economic ills exist be 
cause managements refuse to depart from 
custom and take remedial action, and not 


ignorant concerning the 


because we are 
underlying evils in our business organism 
Three-quarters of all the books written o1 
commercial and industrial subjects in the 
past few years have dealt with the problem 
of distribution, and yet the ultimate cor 
sumer must very often pay more than an 
article is worth because of the excessive 
cost of manufacturing, selling and distribut 
ing commodities 

We know we have too many styles and 
varieties of articles; too many duplicating 
factories with too little productive capacity ; 
too many similar lines of goods are stocked 
and shipped out on too many small orders; 
and too many people have a hand in the 
marketing of the things we consume daily 
In view of such a condition, it is no wonder 
that the layman attributes high costs to 
the profiteering of dealers. It is no wonder 
that public opinion so often force Con 
gress to try to furnish relief for the con 
sumer through the hasty enactment of 
ill considered law 


Hardships of Industry 


There is nothing more puzzling than the 
motives that impel people to do certain 
things or submit to obvious wrongs. To the 


average city man it is incomprehensible 


that white men are content to live in the 
outposts ol civilization, and not only put 
up with discomforts and privations but 
accept in return for their sacrifice hard 

more than the meager necessities of a bar 
ren existence In the arid West is a great 
stretch of land where the inhabitants are 


engaged in a continual struggle to eke out a 


precarious livelihood Yet here and 
environment 


other equally inhospitable 


we find strong men and brave women put 


ting forth efforts that would wit ICC 
in more livable surrounding 

So it has been true of our industries. It 
made little difference whether we wanted 


gh building 
or in the dark depths ofthe earth, some 
were always available for the jobs at hand 
It if many people were al 
ways to give much and get little; but to 


men to work on the tops of 


las seemed as 


close observer of our social and economik 
problems it 1 clearly evident that condi 
tions th roug! out the world are ndergoiny 
a decided change. Because of the wide and 
rapid diffusion of knowledge through the 
press and through the air, the so-called mat 
on the street ubstituting a national and 
even an international outlook for the nar 
row local perspective that has heretofore 
governed his thoughts and action 

The average American citizen is rapidly 
acquiring an intelligent understanding of 
many of the perils and problems that con 
front our life and industry. Even if he is 
not connected directly or indirectly in the 
growing or manulacture of cotton, he is con 
cerned over the inroads and ravages of the 
boll weevil. About the only progress that 
has been made in overcoming this costly 
pest is through the application of calcium 
arsenate to the cotton plants. This com 
pound on which we are pinning our hope Is 











composed of 40 per cent white arsenic. But 
this latter chemical is a by-product of the 
smelting business, and the total supply of 
arsenic available each year is certainly not 
sufficient to enable the cotton growers to 
treat more than 10 per cent of their acreage. 
Mister Citizen, therefore, will soon be de- 
manding that we get powerful insecticides 
out of our shales and coals, which are so rich 
in these valuable elements that can be em- 
ployed to eradicate plant pests 

Of course it is too much to expect that we 
shall witness a wave of public opinion that 
will compel the abandonment of present 
crude coal-burning practices that permit 
these valuable materials to be wasted in 
our chimneys with other highly useful ele- 
ments in the form of damaging smoke. 
Hlowever, the ideas of our people today 
crystallize into action far more rapidly than 
was the case in times past 


Custom Blocks Progress 


As a matter of fact, there is no country 
on earth where the average citizen is so well 
informed concerning problems that are more 
or less remote from his own line of daily ac 
tivity as here in the United States. We 
know that some tariffs are wise and useful 
while others are born of selfishness and are 
: We know that it is possible 
to act in such a way as to start a disastrous 
commercial conflict among the nations of 
the world that will differ from real war only 
in the fact that tariffs and marketing or- 
ganizations will be substituted for soldiers 
and artillery. We know that wages and 
conditions in our country are not in every 
place thoroughly just and satisfactory; but 
we are aware that in Russia, where they are 
trying a different brand of freedom, the av- 
erage absolute earnings of labor in all indus 
tries last year amounted to $6.17 a month. 
In all Russia only 658,000 individuals are 
subject to an income tax, and &7 per cent of 
these have incomes of less than $1030 a 
year 

We hear much of graft in the United 
States and of unjust laws that benefit only 
certain classes at the expense of a great ma 
jority of our people. But, for example, let 
us turn to our progressive little neighbor on 
the other side of the Pacific and try to dis 
cover why there are so few good roads and 
uch ascarcity of automobiles in Japan. As 
a matter of fact, the Japanese custom, as 
has been to travel in 
jinrikishas pulled by natives who know no 
With these jir 

kishas wide roads have been unnecessary, 
and without roads the automobile is more 
or less usele Sut above all else we find 
that the barriers of custom and tradition 
are blocking the way to the transformation 
of Japan into an automotive nation. The 
wealth of the country is in a comparatively 
few hands, and it is an unwritten law that 
every Japanese gentleman who owns an au 
tomobile must employ a chauffeur. It is 
also the prevailing practice for this chauf 
feur to get a squeeze of from $300 to $500 
on any car that his employer purchases, 
Furthermore, the jinrikisha runners have 
proved themselves strong enough to force 
their government to protect and perpetuate 
their occupation by placing taxes on the au 
tomobile As a matter of truth, though 
there are many things in our economic and 
political structure here in the United States 
that need correcting, we have only to look 
carefully about us in order to gain a whole- 
some respect even for our own faulty insti 


tutions 


unnecessary 


| 
nost everyone knows, 


other trade or occupation 





It cannot be denied that some of our im 
portant corporations have given out exag- 
gerated statements and created a false 
impression concerning the kindly benefi- 
cence of their general operating practices. 
We have in our midst great institutions 
whose officers make frequent speeches, tell 
ing of their marvelous achievements in the 
field of human relations, and yet at the same 
time their employes are not only underpaid 
and overworked but throughout the entire 
personnel of these companies there is a lack 
of loyalty, good will and coéperation. Also, 
it is possible to point to companies that 
have invested in industrial universities for 
their employes, with libraries, theaters, 
gymnasiums, bowling alleys, swimming 





pools and other features, and yet some of 
these concerns have failed completely in 
their efforts to attain business success 

But let no one be deceived by tnese ex 
amples of unfortunate mismanagement irre- 
spective of the sincerity of the motives of 
the executives in charge. Any company 
that fails to give close study to the princi- 
ples of human enginee 
cation of scientific methods in the years Jus 
ahead, and yet survives the keen competi 
tion of the times, will prove an exception to 
the general rule. Any concern that is unde! 
the control of careless, lazy, indifferent offi- 
cers is sure to reflect the slackness and loose 
habits of the management clear on down to 
the humble office boy or the lowliest laborer. 
When the big boss in any company is impu- 
dent and arrogant, his subordinates are 
likely to show the same characteristic 

Someone has said that the business man 
ager who is wrapped up in himself makes a 
very small package. Certainly it is true 
that the executive who keeps within the 
narrow circle of his own achievements will 
never reach a position of leadership in the 
field of industry. Such an officer insists that 
men shall work for him instead of with him 
Eventually this type of incompetent execu 





iw and to the app 





tive finds himself no match for the clever 
labor leader, who is not only skilled in de 
bate and artful in public speaking but i 
often better informed than the average busi 
ness man concerning the principles of eco 
nomics. That American m: 
from what it should be is « ly indicated 
by a recent survey which wed that of 
325,000 corporations investigated, only 59 
per cent made a profit. 


igement is Lal 





Investigate First 


The modern manager now looks upon 
business as a branch of science in which it is 
necessary to measure instead of guess. H¢ 
understands that although business prac 
tices are now undergoing a rapid transition, 
it is, nevertheless, true that underlying 
practically all commercial and industrial 
operations are fundamental ideas and fixed 
principles to govern thought a 
There is but one best way to perform an) 
task. Science says that if a dozen different 
men do the same job in a dozen different 
ways, it 1s altogether probable that one of 
these ways is right and the others wrong 
Science insists on simplification and says it 
is a fallacy that standardization of variety 

ize, condition and method is the cause of 
The truth is that the monotony 
which sometimes accompanies working un 
der standardized conditions affects only a 
worker who is capable of handling a grade 
of work above the type at which he is em- 
ployed. It will never be possible to produce 
maximum results by using average method 
In order to attain a high rate of progress in 
business development we must everywhere 
discover and practrce the one best Way 

Science frowns on generalization and the 
making of decisions from insufficient data 
It looks with disfavor upon undertaking 
anything new until everything old has beer 
first carefully investigated. But at the same 
time the business engineer does not accept 
as conclusive those records of trials that 
have failed. To do so would prevent new 
trials which might prove successful. What 
is impossible today often becomes easy of 
accomplishment tomorrow 

Successful management recogni: 
treme importance of the huma tor. It 
understands that the desires modern 
workmen are a definite quantity and not a 
matter of guesswork. The employe wants 
above all else, a regular job that is steady 
and pays adequate wages. He wants 
who is considerate and fair, and desires an 
individual as well as a collective 
his working conditions. Last and of no less 
importance, he insists on being given a 
chance to rise on his merits. Such desires 
are not only tangible but wholly reasonable 

The worth-while business leader does ev 
erything possible to encourage a bond of 
sympathy between individual employes, es- 
pecially between those who are employed in 
different departments, such as the clerical, 
selling and production divisions of the busi 
ness. He tries to familiarize himself with 

Continued on Page 42 
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The user is more continuously conscious of the body of his 
car than of any other part. It is important, therefore, that he 
assure himself the comfort, luxury, and enduring satistac- 
tion which is guaranteed by the emblem — Body by Fisher 
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FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DI 
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The final 
c triumph , 





neighbors exclaimed over 
and over. For Peter at last had 
it his perfect blend — Peter's 
milk chocolate 


The Peters Almond Bar 


DaANIEI 
chocolate in his 
kitchen ! 


He had 


. PETER had created milk 
little Swiss 


after testing and 
blending over and over—perfec 
ted the Peter's blend—the same 
unique flavor you get in Peter's 
today 

And now—one step more, 
the final triumph: the choicest 
alinonds—roasted to a delicious 
brown 

The Peter’s Almond Bar! 

The rare flavor of the Peter's 
blend—and the added 
touch of crisp toasted almonds— 
i triumph indeed! 

Fresh pure milk is supplied 
daily from highest grade milch 
cows for blending in Peter's. 


pertect 


different —distine 
You'll like the fine 
Ask for Peter's 


Peter's is 
tive — good 
rare flavor of it 
today 


Se nd 25¢ for the apes 
Peter's assortment pack 
almond— 
croquettes. Lamont, 
Corliss and Company, 
{33 Hudson Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


i Peter's 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


Fligh as the Alps 
in Quality 


age— plain — 
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(Continued from Page 40 

his personnel, but never makes the mistake 

of going in for any form of spying. Trust 

begets trust, while an atmosphere of suspi- 

cion destroys confidence—the touchstone of 

control. Whenever there is foundation for 

mistrust, there is good ground for a frank 
| and immediate understanding to clear up 
the situation. The wise manager takes time 
to consider and then decides positively. He 
is not impatient and irritable, acting on im- 
pulse, and thereby destroying concentrated 
effort by creating a case of nerves all along 
the line. At all times he’puts forth an ear- 
nest effort to develop the personal touch with 
his men. 

The exercise of efficiency in management 
calls for the observance of established rules. 
A few fundamentals may be set down as fol- 
lows: Refuse to do anything out of mere 
habit. Teach the employe—don’t drive 
him. Coéperation must be won, for it can- 
not be gained by demanding. Fix in mind 
that Aaa beings cannot withstand the 
wear and tear that is given to machinery, 
| and recognize clearly the feelings and inter- 
ests of those under you. Never hesitate to 
face adverse facts promptly. When a debt 
cannot be paid or a promise fulfilled, explain 
why immediately and thus preserve the 
company’s credit and reputation. Do not 
pursue a policy of optimism that causes 
your concern to go on nursing a loss that 
would not prove disastrous if recognized 
early and remedied in time. 

Impress those under you with the truth 
that they must expect the same things from 
their subordinates as are expected of them 
Each underofficial must feel re sponsible for 
the results in his department. Try to avoid 
any display of temper or excitement. The 
length of time it takes to disorganize a job 
is nearly always in inverse proportion to the 
number of times the boss explodes. 

Try to remove from the worker’s mind 
all uncertainty respecting the permanency 
of his job. One concern put into operation 
a form of employment contract that is not 
compulsory and is given to the individual 
worker simply as a reward for loyalty and 
sincerity of purpose. This agreement is de- 
void of stereotyped legal phrases and merely 
states that the employer agrees to retain the 
services of the worker for a period of four 
months, and the employe in turn promises 
to abide by the rules and regulations of the 
organization and continue in the company’s 
| service for the same period. 


A Common Industrial Evil 


The president of one of our most progres- 
sive American enterprises has been so thor- 
oughly convinced of the merits of this 
general plan that he has gone a step farther 
and guaranteed work to all his employes for 
a period of a year. His company now agrees 
to pay for full-time work for not less than 
forty-eight weeks in each calendar year, 
minus only the time lost by reason of the 
customary holiday closings, or through fire, 
flood, strike or other extreme emergency, 
and subject to these provisions: 

‘The company reserves the right to trans- 
fer an employe to otier work that does not 
pay a lower wage, and to discharge an em- 
ploye at any time for a sufficient cause. It 
further reserves the right to terminate or 
modify this guaranty in whole or in part at 
any time after serving six months’ notice to 
that effect. The guaranty is limited to those 
who participate in the company’s profit- 
sharing plan.’ 

Schemes of this kind work out to the ad- 
vantage of every company, as well as bene- 
fiting the men, for there is at least a 10 or 
15 per cent difference in the efficiency of old 
and seasoned employes compared with new 
workers. In case of dull times a concern 
having an agreement similar to the one just 
mentioned could make 4 material reduction 
in the number of employes without cutting 
into the ranks of the older workers, for new 
men and those who are more or less nomadic 
would not be participants in any profit- 
sharing plan. 

The greatest evil in industry today is the 
common tendency of managers to base their 
programs of business activity upon the fear 
of punishment rather than upon the hope of 
reward, Just as we have largely succeeded 
in banishing the element of fear from our 
educational and religious activities, so must 
we eliminate it from industry. Of course 
there are some people who can be forced 
to recognize the benefits of moral rectitude 
only through the threat of punishment in this 
world or the next; and likewise there are 
some who will give an earnest effort to an 
| employer only when they are afraid of the 
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consequences of shirking their jobs; but the 
best results that any management can ob- 
tain will always come from service by work- 
ers who are certain that loyalty will be 
recognized and diligence rewarded. This 
means that the manager who is wise will 
endeavor to build his company’s future on 
a policy of reward and will eliminate as 
quickly as possible from his personnel those 
individuals who can be governed only by 
fear. 

In the matter of salary increases to em- 
ployes, it is a wise policy to try to grant 
wage advances before a request is made. 
The average worker will not ask for an in- 
crease in wages until after he has been 
dissatisfied with his present pay fer a con- 
siderable length of time, and during this pe- 
riod the employe cannot give his best 
thought and effort to the efficient perform- 
ance of the job at hand. When a worker 
must always ask for an increase in pay be- 
fore it is given him, it follows that he must 
be doubtful concerning his standing with 
the company. When he must ask for the 
reward that he believes his efforts entitle 
him to, it is fairly certain that such an em- 
ploye will seek evidence of his worth by in- 
vestigating the opportunities that exist for 
him in companies that are competing with 
his own. This creates unrest and often causes 
competitive managements to bid against 
each other for the services of desirable 
workmen. 

The efficient executive must not only be 
able to limit the amount of detail work for 
himself but must standardize the duties of 
his subordinates and wisely define the lim- 
its of responsibility and authority for all 
under him. He elways has reserve plans 
ready for retreat, although his sole object 
is to go ahead. He must discover what are 
his weaknesses and surround himself with 
assistants to offset his deficiencies. He 
must have at least a good working knowl- 
edge of correct accounting practices so as 
to know enough in times of widely fluctuat- 
ing prices to charge materials at replace- 
ment costs. This is the only sound basis on 
which a competitive price may be set. In 

case of a declining market let him charge 
his loss to unfortunate buying, which is far 
better than to try to maintain prices and 
let the markets slip into the hands of com- 
petitors. Every manager must expect time 
and again to witness the failure of business 
plans and methods that come highly recom- 
mended. It is customary in many con- 
cerns to pay the men an economy bonus, or 
share of the savings that they have created. 
An investigation will show that in nearly 
every case where this has been done hon- 
estly it has worked. But in many instances 
the officers of corporations have either 
failed to do the necessary accounting to 
make possible the correct determination of 
the bonus, or they have set aside a sum 
that was far less than the working economies 
called for, but which they believed might 
be made to satisfy the men. When such a 
policy is followed it does not take the 
workers long to discover that they are not 
being dealt with fairly, and the usual result 
is an immediate demand for a definite in 

crease of wages to take the place of such a 
haphazard gratuity. 


Insecurity of Employment 


This does not mean that all the fault in 
every instance is with the management. In 
hundreds of places well-intentioned exec- 
utives have suffered greatly at the hands of 
their workers. But as I have already 
pointed out, the power exercised unjustly 
by labor is often hardly more or less than a 
reflection of the high-handed practices often 
followed by employers. 

Recent reports of the American Manage 
ment Association dispense with much of 
the sentimental fluff that usually surrounds 
discussions of industrial relations and con 
fine their statements to the basic truths of 
the question. It is pointed out that free 
labor superseded slavery not only on moral 
grounds but because it was more effi- 
cient. The modern workman has one handi- 

cap which the slave never experienced 

insecurity of employment, which means 
insecurity of livelihood for himself and his 
family. It is for this reason that the work- 
er’s interest in his job is more stimulated 
by a sense of economic security than by the 
amount in his pay envelope. It is not 
strange that employes who are afraid of 
being laid off in periods of depression should 
instinctively try to make their jobs last as 
long as possible. Free them from this worry 
and they will doubtless respond to the call 
to give an honest effort at all times. It is 
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for this reason that many students of the 
problem are urging our Government to 
stabilize employment by taking up the 
slack of private industry by means of ex- 
tensive public works that can not only be 
done just as well during times of depres- 
sion but that would cost less if carried on 
in such dull periods. 

Of all the duties of management, none 
ranks in importance above that of trying to 
remedy leaks and losses. It isnot uncommon 
to find a 100-watt lamp in a washroom, 
while in the main office of this same com- 
pany the only source of illumination over a 
large telephone switchboard will be a small 
eight-candle-power bulb. The certain re- 
sult of such inefficiency is sure to be poor 
telephone service. In another place the 
boss of a plant will have ordered the con- 
struction of a rude shed over a generator 
to protect it from condensation from a 
steam pipe on the roof, when the only sensi- 
ble thing to do was immediately to fix the 
leaking pipe. In dozens of plants groups of 
antiquated transformers are wastefully do- 
ing the work that should be done by one 
large machine. Boiler plants are wasting 
thousands of tons of fuel weekly in careless 
practices that necessitate the use of a pound 
of coal to convert only eight pounds of 

water into steam, although it is easy to at- 
tain a steam record of ten pounds and 
more by peer by-pass valves in some 
places and small branch pipes in other lo- 
cations to take care of escapements of 
steam. A further easy economy is attained 
by having the boiler-house men coast near 
the end of the day, decreasing the pressure 
five or ten minutes before closing time. 


Needless Waste 


It is also possible to effect material fuel 
savings in many plants by using smaller 
steam-pipe lines. Thinner pipe will often 
withstand the same pressure, and therefore 
there is a saving in first cost. Smaller and 
less-expensive fittings are needed; there is 
a reduction in radiation losses because less 
surface is exposed and less insulation is re- 
quired. The use of soot blowers will also 
cut fuel costs in many plants. These devices 
will frequently effect an increase in boiler 
efficiency of 3 or 4 per cent. A carefully 
planned bonus system will also be found 
helpful in effecting power-plant economies. 
The first step is to make a complete appraisal 
of the plant, so that it is possible to deter- 
mine the cost per unit of power and com- 
pare this cost with the standard that has 
been decided upon. When the actual work- 
ing costs are less than the standard, the chief 
engineer and all his helpers are entitled to a 
share in the savings. 

Notwithstanding all the economy cam- 
paigns that have been so widely advertised, 
there is hardly a plant or office where the 
observing executive will not find oppor 
tunities to stop needless waste. The lum- 
ber manufacturers became concerned over 
the losses in their mills, and the result was 
a program of research which has developed 
a method for converting wood wastes into 
briquettes of high thermal value. The amaz- 
ing fact is that the mill wastes to which this 
process can be applied amount to from 46 
to 56 per cent of the volume of the logs 
milled. The bark waste — as high as 20 
per cent, and the cut made by the saw in 
the average mill will account for as much 
as 14 per cent of the log. In one mill pro- 
ducing 250,000 board feet of lumber daily 
there was a lumber waste amounting to 240 
cords a day. In addition to the briquettes, 
this method of utilizing the waste wood 
will enable the lumber manufacturers to 
show an annual production of approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 gallons of tar oil, 1,000,000 
gallons of acetone alcohol and 5,000,000,- 
000 cubic feet of gas. In the matter of fuel 
briquettes, the ultimate production should 
total no less than 10,000,000 tons. It is 
such savings as this that will perpetuate 
the preéminence of America industrially. 

A kindred saving that is sure to prove a 
factor in conserving our forests is the grow- 
ing practice of producing pulp from de- 
inked newspaper stock. Some of our paper 
mills located near large cities are now pur- 
chasing large quantities of old newspapers. 
One company that is now using fifty tons 
of de-inked newspaper stock a day is pro- 
ducing pulp from this material at a cost 
about 28 per cent lower than that of pulp 
made from ground wood. 

And though these great savings of valu- 
able materials are more sensational than 
the economies which managements can ef- 
fect by merely bettering everyday practices 

Continued on Page 44 
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because architects of the 
Middle Ages topped their 
churches with lofty spires to 
suggest a lifting-up of the 
spirit. Modern science lifts 
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Continued from Page 42 

in their offices and factories, the opportuni- 
stop leaks and reduce waste in the 
average store or plant are practically with- 
out end, and in the aggregate these small 
betterments are no less important than the 
more widely advertised conservation meas- 
ures. For example, one progressive mana- 
ger saved $10,000 a year for his company 
simply by moving from a four-story factory 
to one in which all operations are grouped 
on a single floor. Manufacturing costs were 
reduced amazingly. All machines are ar- 
ranged in battery form, in the order in 
which they perform their operations. Every 
portable and has its own electric 
motor, the current being obtained from 
sockets in the ceiling. Merely as an evi- 
dence of the close study that was applied 
to all problems, let me mention the solution 
that was found for the damage to delicate 
machinery that was caused by the dust 
raised by the metal truck wheels running 
on concrete floors. The remedy was to ap- 
ply a filler to the concrete and use fiber 
wheels on the trucks 

In dozens of other companies a multi- 
tude of more or less novel schemes have 
been successfully introduced. In offices and 
banks where much noise developed from 
the use of many typewriters, adding ma- 
chines and other equipment, a quieting 
treatment has been applied by using a 
layer of felt on the ceiling and covering this 
over with tightly stretched muslin or can- 
vas. By so painting the muslin or canvas 
that it resembles plaster, and then per- 
forating it with holes suitably sized and 
spaced, the felt beneath the muslin absorbs 
the noises. By using a light-colored paint, 
such a ceiling will not materially reduce 
the reflection of light. In using this treat- 
ment for noise it is, of course, advisable to 
have all the typewriters and other noise 
producing machines grouped into as small 
a space as possible so as to reduce to a mini- 
mum the cost of introducing this noise 
absorbent. In rooms having a height of 
more than twelve feet this plan of deaden 
ing noise may not be so effective. It goes 
without saying that the solution for noise 
in individual offices where only one or two 
type of 
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machines are needed is to use some 


noiseless equipment. 


Office Economies 


One 
economies 


of the easiest ways to effect office 
is to make a careful study of the 
general layout. A simple shift of furniture 
and equipment will often save much time 
and addition to reducing conges 
tion betterment it is, 
study carefully the 
various tasks are 
performed. The first move is to make an 
exact floor plan of the old arrangement, 
showing the location of every piece of furni 
ture or other equipment. Then the work 
must be traced from point to point and a 
record made of every place where the 
stream bends back, crosses itself or takes an 
arily long jump from one center to 

The logical outcome of such an 
examination will be to group into one lo 
cality such closely related departments as 
those having to do with the incoming and 
outgoing mail and the typing or handling 
of correspondence. The departments that 
use the files most should be placed nearest 
to them, and this same idea is extended to 
every part of the layout 

No practice in business is so much abused 
or so little understood as the average 
tem of filing. One large company, which is 
but a fair example of many others, em- 
pleys a filing force of forty-five clerks who 
handle an average of 18,000 pieces of mail 
daily. Certain of these clerks are required 
to read and analyze the letters so that the 
proper file number may be assigned to each 
letter. The letters are sorted alphabetically 
and turned over for the assignment of file 
numbers for a card index. Cross references 
are made at the same time that the letter 
is analyzed, and it is a company rule that 
every piece of mail sent to the files shall be 
read, analyzed and properly placed before 
the clerks leave that day 

When any folder is take : out of the filing 
department a card must be filled out and 
inserted in its place. A requisition is made 
up and sent out as a tracer for folders too 
long out of the file. 

In one large company having more than 
100 employes an investigation showed that 
as many as fifty of these workers in the 
main office were absent from their posts at 
time, delivering messages or inter- 
viewing people in other departments. The 
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manager issued the dictum, “Say it, but 
write it,”’ and then took steps to install an 
efficient system of distributing interdepart- 
mental mail. Two mail carriers with 
portable distributing cases now travel pre- 
scribed routes. One compartment of each 
distributing case is for outgoing mail while 
other compartments of the cases are for 
certain officers and departments. 

On arriving at the mail room, the car 
riers deliver what they have and are on 
their way again within not more than five 
minutes. Since the time required to cover 
each route is only ten minutes, it is possible 
for messages and reports to be delivered to 
any officer or department within fifteen 
minutes from the time of collection. Com- 
munications of a confidential nature are 
sent in Manila envelopes which are so per- 
forated that it is easy to note whether they 
are empty. There is room on each en- 
velope for ninety names so that it can be 
used that many times by simply crossing 
off the last name after the message has 
been delivered. 

In this company no mail is given to the 
stenographers after five o’clock, which 
permits them to finish their work and leave 
promptly at 5:30, the closing time. 

Another concern, being impressed with 
the necessity of observing every possible 
precaution in handling corresponde nce to 
avoid slips that make enemies, devoted 
much time and effort to preparing a prac- 
tical discussion of the pros and cons of let- 
ter writing for a manual that was given to 
every employe whose duties include the 
dictation or preparation of letters. The 
information in this booklet goes so far as 
to explain why the writer should take the 
trouble to look up the spelling or meaning 
of a word in the dictionary, even when it is 
certain that the recipient of the communi- 
cation will have no difficulty in guessing 
what is meant. Above all else is the em- 
phasis placed on the cost of unnecessary or 
superfluous correspondence. 

It is not overlooked that much good will 
can be established by what may be termed 
courtesy correspondence. But attention is 
called to the waste of writing a letter to an- 
nounce that a communication has been re 
ceived and a reply will be sent in a few 
days. Nothing is more foolish or old 
fashioned than the notion that every letter 
must be acknowledged. The rule is to 
make replies only to letters that specifically 
that require attention 
because of certain inferential questions 

The cost of writing business letters pro 
vides a most amazing disclosure of fact to 
the average employe. In one survey that 
was made the cost of handling each incom 
ing communication was three cents; the 
cost of each outgoing letter, including dic 
tation, typing and mailing, was fourteen 
cents; the cost of filing each communica- 
tion was one cent, making the total cost of 
receiving, writing, mailing and filing each 
communication eighteen cents. An investi- 
gation will show that practically every 
large corporation permits the sending out 
of an immense amount of correspondence 
which renders no effective service, 


request answers or 


Minor Savings 


Even in the matter of carbon paper it is 
astonishing what a material saving can be 
effected by the observance of a few sensible 
rules. In order to prevent the paper be- 
coming dry before it is used, is best to 
purchase only sufficient to last two months 
and even this small stock should be kept 
covered in a cool place free from dust. The 
typist should turn each sheet after it has 
been used, so that the positions ef the top 
and bottom are reversed, in this way giving 
a fresh carbon surface. Whenever it is 
possible, the carbon sheets should be turned 
so that the right or left hand side is in the 
top position. This cannot always be done 
to advantage, but in special instances it 
will provide new carbon surface and pro- 
long the life of the paper. By cutting off 
one-eighth of an inch from either top or 
bottom when the operator is doing double- 
spaced work, it is possible to get a new 
carbon surface for the entire sheet. 

In nearly every well-managed company 
there is some economy practice that might 
be applied by some other executive with 
great advantage. It is for this reason that 
many managers are now making it a rule to 
spend a part of their time in exploring the 
field of business, not only in their own line 
but in other industries that are in no way 
related to their own. In one place is a live- 


‘wire boss who has made a careful study of 


his telephone system. He requires each 
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person to look up his own telephone num- 
ber, attend to calls, appointments and mes- 
sages directly and personally instead of 
adding the waste of using a third party who 
must later call back; observe brevity and 
never exceed the deadline of five minutes or 
any call; make long-distance calls on a 
station-to-station that the 
pany may profit by the saving of 20 per 
cent in the toll charge. Even today, not- 
withstanding the flood of advice that has 
been given out with respect to telephor y 
the employes of many large companies still 
burst in with a “‘ Hello,”’ instead of promptly 
giving their name and department in ; 
speedy, businesslike manner 

Turning in another direction, we find a 
concern where the manager has effected ar 
800 per cent gain in haulage through ir 
stalling an -intermill transportation system 
with forty trains, each averaging 
cars a trip. The main line is a mile long 
and branches run in all directions to mort 
than thirty buildings. A dispatcher cor 
trols and directs the trains by telephone, 
and by means of a bulletin board he car 
locate any train instantly and tell who i 
operating it, what it carries and where it is 
going. The wages of the workers on thi 
system are computed on the 
weight and bulk of the goods carried. 
chief aim is to operate the system 
the least possible movement of empti 
Tunnels are used, and these also a 
conduits for steam, water and power line 
That this miniature railroad represents 
last word in haulage efficiency 
from the fact that the average d: 
amounts to nearly 4000 ton mile 
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Executive Efficiency 


Just a short distance away from tl 
plant is another executive who is m 
great of his economy campaigr 
One big saving is resulting from reclaiming 
and purifying all the company’s lubricating 
oils, na matter to what usage thoy have 
been put. He uses a centrifugal separator 
which collects and discharges from the puri 
fier any water that happens to be in the 
oil. All lubricating oils during usage become 
contaminated with dirt, sludge and metallic 
particles as well as with water, and to add 
fresh oil merely dilutes the impure | 
without removing the foreign 
On the other hand, it is always 
plan for any manufacturing « 
place used oil entirely wit! 
so the modern practice Is 
purify the used oil, thereby 
ig the amount of pure oil 1 
to purchase. Another new wrinl 
manager is to add | 
acid to certain of 
reducing the 
in a bearing by as 
without having the oil’s vis¢ 
ably damaged by the additior 

This is just a part of the st« 
ness and industrial waste, but 
up to the discussion of other practic 
may be helpful to those interested it 
management. It through the de 
velopment of a much higher state of execu 
tive efficiency that we can maintain our 
prosperity in the face of dist condi 
tions in other lands. It is only through the 
application of more science to business that 
we can hope to avoid the disastrous cor 
sequences of industrial fluctuations that 
shift us rapidly from an era of activity and 
hope to a period of unemployment 
distress. Through managemer 
can prevent depressions, and, if for no other 
reason, we should do so for the 
welfare of the nation’s children 

Ve geste mone yrs ntion that 
enable us to safeguard the children of our 
country during times of tlre ment 
Federal report says they suffer not 
porary but permanent losses as a r 
such periods of depression rig 
have never been the victims of 
uncertainty and fear that beset a ptt ve 
man’s family when the father is laid off 
wili never be able to understand the real 
depths of suffering and deprivation that 
such a condition brings. There should 
never be any unemployment in a country so 
blessed with wealth as is the United States 
and the remedy for this unnecessary evil 
does not entail the enactment of more laws 
or the accumulation of more wealth, but 
merely requires the exercise of more energy, 
intelligence and responsibility in the ad- 
ministration of the nation’s business. 
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Editor’ s Note—This is the second of a series of ar 
ticles by Mr. Parsons dealing with business 
and practices. The next will appear in an early issu 
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Where Lower-powered Cars Must Rush or Shift 


RY this test with your car and 
know what it means. It is the great 
prover of power—slow climbing in 
high. Then tryit with the New Paige— 


prove its superior power by its slower 


climbing. For further proof—press the 
accelerator and watch the New Paige 
gather speed on the climb. 

The well-known, big 70 h. p. Paige 
motor is the motor of the New Paige. 
With added improvements for even 
greater performance, smoothness, s1 
lence. Here’s power beyond all need. 
Such reserve power means a motor 
that’s never overtaxed—hence long 
lived. And the high-pressure oiling 
system keeps it smooth and quret, 
postponing wear. 

You've never known such handling 
ease asin the New Paige! With power 
so flexible that you can drive 2 miles 
an hour in high, gear changing is rare 
indeed. And then the silent, easy shift 
and smooth-acting Paige clutch remove 
all effort. In turning, or parking, or all 
day driving, Paige steering ease knows 


MODEI 


S 


no equal—thanks to ball-bearing steer- 
ing spindles. Paige rides as you have 
hoped your car would—insured by 11 
foot wheelbase, 5-foot rear springs and 
snubbers, front and rear 
Consider all you get in Paige. Such 
strongly-built, 
prestige ol 
| cheaper, 
Then 
| Only last 
year the Paige sold at $2450. The New 
Paige Phaeton, improved throughout, 
sells for but $1795. The De Luxe model, 
fully equipped, at $1995 
Such a low price 1 


performance, comfort, 
well-finished 
ownership unmarred 
smaller cars of the same 


bodies: 


name 
consider the new low price 


made possible 
only through greatly increased pro 
duction—an increase made _ possible 
by an enlarged plant with a capacity 
3 ‘co greater than a year ago 7 he 1m- 
portant savings through larger pur- 
chases and lowered overhead, am: unt 
ing to hundreds of dollars, have been 
spent in bettering the car—and low 
ering the price. Ask our dealer to 
make the Paige walk up-hill in high 
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THE WILD ASS AND THE TAME 


undernourishment and there are many big- 
headed runty individuals among them. In 
addition to this, the burro hordes are ruin- 
ing the range, and another few years at the 
present rate will suffice to denude the 
benches of all small vegetation. 

Even now there are slopes from which all 
grass and small plant life have vanished, the 
roots—which served to hold the loose sur- 
face soil in place—having been dislodged 
by the pawing hoofs or by the teeth of for- 
aging burros, and the surface soil has now 
slipped, leaving only bare ground. This 
condition will soon result throughout the 
entire expanse of the benches unless there 
is some check placed upon the ravages of 
the burro hordes. Once the range is swept 
bare of grass and small plant life and the 
surface soil is disturbed, it will be many 
years before revegetation can make any 
visible progress toward restoring the range 
to the point where any sort of pasturing 
Ww ill be possible. There can be no successf | 
installation of antelope until this burro 
menace is eliminated. Even so, it would be 
a simple matter to solve this problem of the 
wild ass were it not for the tame. 

The extremists have dipped into every 
branch of conservation work, and the sin- 
cerity of their efforts is not to be questioned; 
but such an ideal state—-if their aims could 
actually beso termed —- will never be realized 
must make some 
ense and the prac tical a pects of 
individual case. In the 
believe that never should a 
dammed, not a tree cut or a shot evermore 
fired in the hills; in short that Nature 

hould take her course without intervention 
However, in most lines of en 

deavor man works with Nature rather than 
to permit her forces to remain undirected. 
Where Nature fails to supply rain, man 
where she has supplied an excess 
man drains, He raises hi 
crops of a thousand varieties, his orchards, 
his meat, his milk, eggs and honey Why 

then, in conservation alone should he kee p 
hands off as advocated by the extremists? 
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More Sentiment Than Sense 


One example will serve to point out the 
1al inconsi and impracticality of 
chool of There 
everal buffalo herds with asurplus of old 
that are not only useless but detri 
ntal to the welfare of the herds, yet their 
titutes aserious question. Any 
to sell off the undesirables wrings a 
otest from extremist In at least 
one big herd there are now scores of buffalo 
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entimental extremist 
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wall of pr 
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steers, for the managers coped with the 
situation in a way that would not rouse 
public opinion. There is a decided element 
of humor in this inconsistency. The bison 
are fed upon hay, which was no part of 
Nature’s original plan for them. Men are 
hired as herders, others to kill predatory 
beasts that range the same country, still 
others to inoculate the-buffalo against 
disease and tend them in New 
animals are purchased and put in with the 
herds to prevent inbreeding. But when it 
comes to disposing of the surplus bulls to 
the highest bidder, it seems to be tinkering 
with the sacred rite of letting Nature take 
her course and is classed as rank 
mercialism besides. 

No cattleman would permit the indis- 
criminate appearance of surplus bulls of all 
ages on his range or in his pasture. No 
farmer would follow such an idiotic course 
in his hog lots, his horse barns or among his 
flock of sheep. Why, then, should it be so 
reprehensible to take the same attitude in 
handling a large public herd of bison? 

The inconsistency of that stand is quite 
apparent, and it is but a sample. I could 
quote a score of specific instances where the 
extremists have taken equally absurd stands 
in other matters of conservation. In most 
of these instances their contentions have 
exercised an effect that was actually wetri 
mental to the cause they had espoused It 
was therefore to be expected that their 
voices would be heard in the matter of the 
wild burros of the 

When it was suggested that these burros 
should be exterminated the wail was im- 
mediately forthcoming: ‘‘Should we so 
soon forget that the burro was the pros- 
pector’s friend?”’ No. Neither should we 
forget that the cow is the farmer’s friend; 
so are the sheep, the hog and the hen 


sickness. 


com- 


eanon. 


which friendliness does not alter the case 
that many millions of these creatures are 
slaughtered annually. Then why all this 
uproar of sentimentality over the suggested 
removal of a few hundred burros? 

The application of a bit of common sense 
and the understanding of the true facts in 
the case would be of some benefit, while this 
maudlin outburst bids fair to operate after 
the fashion of the boomerang. 

There is no scarcity of burros, either 
wild ortame. Those that infest the benches 
under the south of the cafion are 
doomed in any If we let Nature 
take her course animals will perish 
miserably of the last head 
within a few years’ time. They are already 
showing the effects of undernourishment 
Meanwhile they will ruin the range. It has 


rims 
event. 
these 
starvation to 
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already been badly overgrazed and is show- 
ing the effects of it. In fact, there is every 
reason for exterminating these burros and 
not one logical point against it Even 
sentimentality should point the way toward 
their merciful elimination rather thar 
demn the poor brutes to torture by starva- 
tion 

However, the extremists seem to have 
won the day, since all idea of eliminating the 
burro hordes been dropped. Park 
service authorities have informed me that 
their hands are tied; that if 
is carried out it will create an 
adverse public sentiment through mis 
derstanding of the true facts in the 
Once again the sentimentalists have 
off half-cocked and have obstructed w! 
they might have aided a cause. 
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A Step in the Right Direction 


All organized conservation societies 
should present the facts to their 
ship. The National Park Service will not 
turn a hand toward ridding the 
the burro pests while the certainty of such 
outbursts exists. If the various conserva 
tion societies should come out and 
indorse the program of elimi: 
matter might be handled at one 
that indorsement Nature will b 
to take her course with the resu 
already overgrazed range will 
bare of and the 
starve 

There is but one way i 
may ed. That is by 
of the public —the same interest 
ated to save the buffalo. If every 
is interested in the buffalo today W 
the interest to the ca 
lope, realizing that the 
i iInetion, the 
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been brought out that there 
favor of the experiment. If ea 
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this project to the extent of se 
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GROVER CLEVELAND'S ONE BUSINESS VENTURE 


hould underlie it. There had, however, 
grown up many policyholders’ associations 
with a solid, substantial membership. One 
of these perhaps the strongest—-was that 

New England, where a large number of 
policyholders had asseciated themselves and 
perfected a really effective organization. 
Others had grown up in South Carolina, 
Pennsylvania and Louisiana. Little ac 
tivity had been shown in New York or in 
near-by states. At this meeting the first del 
egation was received from South Carolina, 
headed by Gov. D. C. Heyward, who, with 
two associates, presented the claims of their 
neighbor, Mr. Robertson. On 
day there was received a like delegation 
from Massachusetts, comprising William 
Whitman, the president of the New Eng- 
land association, who was accompanied by 
three active members, including the secre- 
tary and spokesman, Louis D. Brandeis, 
now an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. At this meeting 
nine directors were chosen. 

The longer and more formal address 
issued at the second meeting under date 
of June twenty-eighth emphasized anew the 
principles embodied in the original corre- 
spondence constituting the trust and in the 
hort address already published. This was 
communicated to the policyholders in the 
same way, through the press, and their aid 
was again bespoken for finding men quali- 
fied as directors. The trustees pledged 
themselves, so far as it was in their power, 
to choose a board of such standing that 
a repetition of the tragic chapter in life 
insurance should never come again. They 


the same 
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expressed the opinion that the obligations 
resting upon the trustees of savings banks 
also rest on the directors of life-insurance 
companies, and they pledged themselves to 
see that this of responsibility was 
brought home to every director chosen by 
them, and that it should be fully enforced 
by law and such appeals to the public as 
might make those pledges effective. 

In spite of all their difficulties, the trus- 
tees, by the end of their first month, had 
entirely reorganized the society, their com- 
mand of the board being then complete. 
They had under their control, after this 
brief period, all the committees, and the 
insurance revolution was over. 


SENSE 


An Appeal to the Policyholders 


They were thus ready on the twelfth of 
October to appeal directly to the policy- 
holders for suggestions and votes upon 
directors. On that date complete and ex- 
planatory circulars were ready for trans- 
mission. These were out between 
October twenty-seventh and November 
tenth, and the time permitted for an an- 
swer was until December first following. 
These appeals were sent by mail, with 
stamped envelopes for answer, to 310,266 
policyholders, who were invited either to 
send a proxy to the trustees, or others if 
they chose, or to cast ballots for actual 
directors, no names being submitted for 
judgment. Asa result of this elaborate can- 
vass 79,462 returns were received, Of these, 
74,080 gave proxies to the trustees and 
5382 suggested candidates. The names 


sent 


} 
laneous, 


thus voted for were misce 
voting for themselves, some for the tru 
whose names they could see on the « 

while many were freakish ballots an 
gestions. Thestriking feature was the 
number of persons who ‘ ti ’ 
serious notice whatever of the person: 
appeal for aid. The number voting wa 
over a quarter of the whole to whom a 

had been made 

Not a single director was chosen as t 
result of this movement, so that the 
tees were no better off than before, 
were compelled to proceed as if the ballot 
had never been taken. This was 
choice, but because of the hope that new 
and unexpected names of perfect accepta 
bility would be suggested. 

The failure was not, however, an} 
for surprise, because it had been pla 
the first day that the policyholders had 
been thoroughly reassured when they knew 
that Mr. Cleveland had accepted the re- 
sponsibility for the future management of 
the society. It is almost without precedent 
that a panic should be so quickly allayed 
merely by the knowledge that a given man 
had thrown himself into the breach. It was 
not only a tribute to the character but 
to the judgment of the man who had as- 
sumed the risk and had the vision to see an 
emergency and then to meet it. 

The trustees had attached this exag- 
gerated importance to the result of the 
ballot because they themselves had heen 
thrown so suddenly into the breach, with- 
out an opportunity to gather ideas or to 

Continued on Page 48 
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adopt policies, that they fully expected to 
get this leading both as to names of direc- 
tors and plans for the restoration to public 
confidence in the industry so completely 
upset by quarrels and scandals. They had 
been able in this short period to get to- 
gether just over half of a new and complete 
board, 

The new directors were entirely satisfac- 
, else they would not have been chosen; 
but the work was far from complete. After 
the severe and general excitement over con- 
ditions, they had a right to assume that 
they would get real help. Their purpose 
was to go on and to choose further lists of 
new men until they had entirely refilled the 
board. They had felt that neither they nor 
the society would be safe unless within the 
first three years of their incumbency they 
had made this entire change in personnel, 

As an annual 
appeal to pol- 
icyholders was 
not mandatory, 
other was 
made The 
trustees pur- | 

| 


tory 


no 


ued the policy 
tney h a d 
idop ted at their 
eariier meetings 
of getting what 
information 
he. could 
about men. 
From the begin- 
ning they were 
furnished by 
Mr Morton 
with almost in 
terminable lists 
of policyholders 
of prominence 
and those 
large holdings. 
All these de 
vices were such 
distinct failures 
that in order to 
procure quali 
fied men some 
of the newly 
chosen directors 
had to take out 
before 
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policies 
they 


come 
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could be- 
eligible. 
Even some of 
the hold-over 
stockholder di 
rectors, 1t Was 
found, had 
never taken out 
policies, and 
these were 
treated just like 
the rest This 
applied espe- 
cially to some 
of those known 
as dummies 
that is, holders 
without pur- 
chase of some of 
the surplus of 
Hyde shares, 
thus pres nape A 
the pectacle of 
some men ad- 
ministering the 
affairs of agreat 
company without having taken over the 
smallest risk in it. 

Mr. Ryan's letter of request and instruc- 
tion and Mr. Cleveland’s answer had fixed 
the principles upon which life insurance 
was to be reconstructed and brought back 
to honesty and efficiency. He was com- 
pelled to do this without a suggestion of 
direct power. He had no control over a 
single dollar that came into the society or 
into any other insurance treasury. He was 
compelled to begin anew, and not only to 
find out where abuses were but to discover 

hat he could do and then do it, and to 
work through agents of whose existence he 
even knew nothing. It was in this indefinite 
manner that he was called to this last and 
almost greatest public responsibility. It 
depended upon him to bring about this 
immediate revolution, and he did it with 
a sureness and a confidence that, looking 
back upon it now, was most astounding. 

No nominee of the trustees for director 
was ever discarded or questioned by 
Mr. Morton and his board. In transmitting 
names no explanation was avouched. Ac- 
cording to need, one name might be sent, 
and in other cases from ten to fifteen were 
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transmitted at a time. At the first annual 
election twenty-six, two full classes, were 
sent in one batch, every one a new name, 
not any two connected with the society 
except as a policyholder. 

Men were not chosen by the trustees or 
elected by the directors with any idea that 
they would fit into this or that committee 
or be given a specific, agreed kind of work. 
This made it necessary on Mr. Morton’s 
part to study the men sent to him and to 
doit quickly. Places on all the committees 
had to be filled at once. One-half the board 
had deserted, and every member of the 
finance committee, with a single exception, 
was out. It was not, therefore, a mere formal 
duty that the trustees and the directors had 
undertaken. It was the business of the 
former to find the men, and in this they had 
no help from the latter, and it was incum 
bent upon the president to determine in the 
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more than a bare majority of its directors 
had to be drawn, he was quite as distinctly 
the man for the place as any that could have 
been chosen. 

Justice O’Brien had come into 
touc h with Mr. Ryan, both having started 
in a humble way, sharing in tastes and am- 
bitions—though seldom bearing the rela- 
tion of client and counsel—and he was an 
admirer, though not an intimate, of his 
chairman. This gave the d trustee ar 
ample opportunity, of which he took full 
advantage. Though he had long known 
Mr. Ryan, neither he nor any t 
get a lead there, for the reason tha 
were men given a responsibility wit 
strings to it and more 
was more 
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h fewer 
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essentially a one-mar 
any I have ever heard of or seen in opera- 
tion. A pushing man in O’Brier place 
could have made a good deal of trouble, 
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quickest possible time where the talents of 
these men could best be used, and every 
man was put at once to work. There was 
no longer a place for a dummy, a self- 
seeker or a deadhead. 

Nothing could have been more interest- 
ing to a secretary. As this study revolves 
around Mr. Cleveland, who had been chosen 
because his standing and character were 
universally recognized, I shall limit atten- 
tion to his associates. 

Morgan J. O’Brien, then a justice of the 
Supreme Court of New York, had grown 
up in New York, where he had taken a full 
part in the religious, political, professional 
and social activities about him. There was 
not, perhaps, in that great city any man 
more popular or one with more qualifica- 
tions, not only for doing his own work but 
for helping in all the causes in which he 
was interested. He had risen slowly and 
gradually, by sheer merit, to high judicial 
position. Though he had a wider range of 
acquaintance in New York City than any 
man I have known, his relations with the 
country at large were not then so exten- 
sive. As the central point of operation for 
trustees had to be in New York, from which 
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point 
beginr 
career 
was his lack of 
executivecapac 
ity ofte 

most 

drawba 
inventor 

his mech: 

gifts wereso commanding that in spite of h is 
defects he made money with great rapidity. 

When it is borne in mind that after the 
first few obvious directors had been chosen 
no name was ever presented for final ac- 
tion until the chairman had so exhausted 
inquiry about it as to back it, that nobody 
ever presumed to push any name that had 
not passed theouel this Eres, the 
that came from this tendency to talk is 
evident. 

If the responsibility thrown upon the 
trustees was both sudden and difficult, that 
assumed by Paul Morton, so different in 
every way, was scarcely less emergent. He 
had no more intimation of what he was to 
do than the others. Just before the Equi- 
table crisis came, and without any thought 
of it, he had resigned as Secretary of the 
Navy in order to associate himself with Mr. 
Ryan in business. Some years later, when 
he had retired from active work, I asked 
the latter how he had happened to pitch 
upon Mr. Morton to take up the routine 
task of Equitable reorganization. He said: 

“T never did that. It may interest you 
to know that when I took Mr. Morton into 
Continued on Page 50 
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my business affairs I neither knew him nor 
was I certain just what place he could or 
would fill. I was engaged in large ventures 
and needed somebody to take off my hands 
many details. I had known Mr. Morton’s 
father, and his own work had attracted my 
attention. From the first day I placed the 
utmost confidence in his competence and 
honesty, and I now tell you that during all 
my manifold activities I have not come into 
contact with a man who at every turn gave 
me such a feeling of satisfaction as did Paul 
Morton. From that day I had no doubt 
that by the united aid of the men I had 
chosen the victory was won. 

“When, within a few days, with little 
thought of entering upon such an impor- 
tant and risky venture, I bought the Equi- 
table, it seemed most fortunate that I had 
such a man at my right hand. I had never 
discussed the matter witn him, and he knew 
nothing as to what was in my mind about 
asking Mr. Cleveland’s intervention. In 
fact, nobody other than two or three law- 
vers to whom, in order to be sure, I had to 
communicate my plans knew anything 
about the matter until it was practically 
completed. When I had concluded that it 
was the thing to do, and found that there 
were no legal obstacles, then the remainder 
was little more than a matter of impulse. 
When it became practicable it was done, 
and I always had reason to congratulate 
myself that I could turn to a trustworthy 
man in what I have always looked upon as 
both a great emergency and as the most 
commanding opportunity of my life. If I 
had not had him I do not know even now 
where I should have found a substitute.”’ 

The result of these combinations, so seem- 
ingly accidental, was that on the same day 
that Mr. Cleveland was invited to accept 
his task Mr. Morton was elected president 
of the Equitable. When he came into his 
responsibilities the board had _ practically 
disappeared, and there was no way of re- 
cruitingit until the trustees could be brought 
into being and operation nearly two weeks 
later. Mr. Cleveland's association with 
Mr. Morton had been formal, not personal, 
so that though each knew and admired the 
other, the whole situation had to be met by 
men who were almost strangers. Nor did 
any one of them, from Mr. Cleveland and 
Mr. Ryan down, know the technic of life 
insurance. In spite of this the business had 
begun to run more smoothly on the very 
day after Morton took hold, than it had 
for many years. 

Every remaining member of the old board 
and every officer had resigned and thus con- 
tinued only on sufferance; but this knock- 
ing of heads together did produce harmony 
and efficiency. 

Once the new machine was in operation 
and directors were made available, Mr. 
Morton began to show his mettle. He was 
quick to sense the impor’ ance and the dig- 
nity of his task, and though he was without 
experience in the East, he showed at once 
that his business abilities were commanding 
and quite sufficient for his job and that he 
was indeed distinctly the man for the time 
and place. Better than almost any man I 
have known, he had a genius for receiving 
the new men sent him and of melting them 
into a compact body without arousing any 
of the usual jealousies. 


The New Board 


Though refusing to take any part in the 
handling or direction of money, cutting off 
himself and his interests relentlessly from 
anything relating toinvestments, Mr. Ryan 
did feel that, as he had put his shoulder to 
the wheel by throwing name and resources 
into the balance, he must advise his own 
agents; he could not become a deadhead 
in the enterprise. So he helped Mr. Morton 
for the few days that passed before a new 
finance committee could be chosen; and, 
everything considered, matters went 
smoothly while thus left to themselves. 
When assurance could once be given that 
the resources were intact, the period of 
worry was over. 

Drawn from the best professional and 
business activities, the new board corrected 
abuses in respect to investments, to syn- 
dicates and every order of transaction 
formerly left in the hands of the finance 
committee. 

The first week after Mr. Morton took 
charge these transactions in all their de- 
tails were transmitted not only to the board 
at large but to each director. In the inter- 
vals between monthly meetings the com- 
mittees were informed of what was done by 
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the other assoviate committees. The direc- 
tors were, therefore, not only permitted to 
learn but they were forced to know, and 
this policy has ever since been pursued. It 
became common again for directors to at- 
tend meetings and to look up and listen to 
what was going on. Original work was to 
be done. It would not have been profitable 
to pursue the recreant runaways of the old 
board. There was too much new work to be 
done to make this practical. 

Perhaps Mr. Cleveland’s strongest op- 
position went out to the men who, among the 
Equitable directors or those bearing any 
relation to the business of the society, had 
engaged in underwritings, thereby profit ing 
with the money of a fiduciary organization 
Many directors had fled at the first fire, but 
there were some who, although they had 
taken part in some of these operations, 
had—fortunately for them—invested their 
own money. og of these had turned out 
badly, some well; but in any event, whether 
they lost or gained, it was their own risk. 
But in spite of this fact, Mr. Cleveland was 
distinctly opposed to their continuance in 
the board. He knew some of them, and 
they called upon him without delay in or- 
der to explain that, after all, it was such a 
little one. 


A Sharp Contrast in Methods 


In these dealings the character of the 
man came out, his great experience in pro- 
fessional and public life. All the caution that 
he had learned in both was brought to bear, 
and at the same time there was that exhi 
bition of common sense which never let 
him go to extremes. No man was more 
firm in his determination either to go right 
or to forbid a wrong, but at the same time 
none was more fair in his willingness and 
desire to see that he himself should make ee 
mistakes because of the lofty attitude he 
had assumed 

The one excuse made by a good many 
men caught in the insurance tangle, that 
the society had not only suffered but had 
profited by these underwritings made Mr. 
Cleveland very angry, and he always said 
that the men who used such arguments had 
no idea whatever of what they were saying 
or of how low a stage their morals had 
reached. The fact that trust funds had 
been used for the benefit of others was to 
him, in and of itself, sufficient to condemn 
the whole system, and he always showed 
his impatience when any such argument 
was put forth. 

An example of how wide a gulf had been 
fixed between the old methods and the new 
is shown by the action of Mr. Morton 
after he had taken office. A company in 
which he himself was a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee had, without action on 
his part, offered a large issue of new bonds. 
These were what is known as of the gilt- 
edge order, so when the action of his board 
came before him as an officer of the Equi- 
table he at once insisted that the reduced 
price fixed for the bonds should be raised 
to par, and that the should be dis- 
tributed equitably to all the banks, trust 
companies and insurance companies which 
could properly be asked to participate. He 
had thus aligned himself with Mr. Cleve- 
land and the trustees in their unchangeable 
attitude not only as to the past but as to 
the future financial operations of the so- 
ciety. 

When Mr. Cleveland undertook this 
work he proceeded to carry it out with his 
usual confidence in himself and his motives 
and with that conscientious devotion to his 
task that was so characteristic of him. He 
thought out his course between the time of 
his acceptance and the first meeting of the 
trustees. He did not consult with Mr. Ryan 
other than to thank him anew for the con- 
fidence thus reposed in him, and from that 
day forth the two men, engaged in different 
ways in the same work, did not consult 
each other directly. They knew each other’s 
views, or rather the principles upon which 
each had acted, but in details each went his 
own way without advice or direction from 
the other, nor did Mr. Cleveland have 
private meetings with his colleagues. 

Especially he did not even so much as 
think of consulting the men, many of them 
former friends—for some of whom he had 
had much admiration—who had served in 
the Equitable board of directors. His re- 
sentment against their course in running 
away was too strong and his condemnation 
of their judgment too keen to warrant him 
in asking their aid in a crisis which they 
may not have caused, though they had 
accelerated its seriousness. Of all elements, 


soon 


issue 
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he was most desirous of avoiding the great 
bankers and the figures in finance. He dis- 
trusted their judgment and in many cases 
questioned their motives. 

His distrust of the newspapers 
keen as ever, and he often emphasized the 
fact that he had not had the smallest help 
from one or all of them, or from their edi- 
tors or proprietors. By this time, however, 
he had come to realize that, after all, a 
newspaper was essentially a purveyor of 
news and not of agency for 
promoting great moral movements like that 
in which he knew himself to be engaged. 

So, taken altogether, he found that as 
usual he was only effective or successful 
while he plowed a lonely furrow, and this 
he continued to do until the er had 
passed. It was then easy enough to carry 
on the insurance business upon lines firm! 
fixed by him and to make it both 
and useful to the world. His 
to himself and to the man who had gra 
a great opportunity. 

At the end of the first year Mr 
announced that with all the diffic 
which the society had been involved, 
law quibbles, with the execution 
tracts which he could not break, with 
discouragements, he had saved in 
single year $1,000,000 in the expense 
executive department of the 
would have made up _ perhay 
prohts over a series of years 
ceived from que stionable flotations and 
syndicate operations; but this was 
for the investment work of the sox ety had 
been so conducted as to exclude 
vestments and to “ ake on only those 
best order It had, of cour 
sible entirely to rid the some of 
the bad investments foisted upon it, but i: 
the finance committee, four 
new directors and one hold-over, it had the 
most efficient that in the society’ 
history had been devoted to this eCla 
duty. In like manner the executive 
mittee was wholly reorganized, 
those dealing with insurance, 
buildings. In a short time every man in 
them was new. Only one New York banker 
had been elected under the new régime, but 
he was the head of a large savings bank, 
and his character and experience were effi- 
ciently at the service of the society. 
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Mr. Cleveland's Trusted Associates 


Legal affairs were also looked after in a 
most efficient way. About the second meet 
ing of the trustees after Mr. Cleveland 
came in he said to me: ‘The m« 
getting are entirely satisfactory 
two or three whom | know and ean trust 
personally.”’ With this in mind, he selected 
— by: upstate friends: D. Cady Her 

Albany; Thomas Spratt, of Ogdens 
en phe: John D. Kernan, of Utica 
selections justified themselves better 
these. All were lawyers: all 
Mr. Cleveland with a sense 
admiration that was striking 
not favored in any way in the 
of committees, but took their ¢} 
with their fellows. The net re 
a board of men, each of whom was « 
individual, was gathered for the mar 
ment of the society 

William A. Day, who had been ass 
to the Attorney-General, came 
Washington as controller, and was 
become first vice president, and later suc 
ceeded to the presidency. He had the : 
vantage not only of having the confidence 
of Mr. Morton but also that of Mr. Cleve 
land, because during the first Cleveland 
Administration he had been an efficient 
auditor of the Treasury. No man in the 
service of the soc iety was more devoted to 
Mr. Cleveland or to lofty methods. He had 
beenanactivemanagerin hisstate of Illi 
and his work In the Chicago convention of 
1884 in reconciling conflicting interests was 
not then known or even fully appreciated by 
many except Mr. Cleveland. Not only was 
this particular appointment good in and of 
itself but it enabled the society to go for- 
ward with a fixed policy when Judge Day 
became president. 

Mr. Cleveland was steadfast in his in- 
sistence that men ought not to be chosen 
until assurance was given that they would 
accept, but even he, with all his care, was 
fooled once in a while. The exclusion of 

candidates was always an interesting pro- 
No differences ever developed 
everything was done by universal consent. 
But it would have quite surprised a popu- 
lar city official of New York of the time, 
Continued on Page 52 
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had to come from the outside. Some man 
not an essential part of it had to take the 
V e teps that should restore confidence in it 
as a great and beneficent agency in society 
was not enough to change its nominal 
M ac They were almost as nothing; but 
OT er at ershadowing man at the top, in 
) "ybody believed, was everything 


e I the Equitable had another 
i f reaching effect It had always beer 
Would ike claimed that interlocking directorates in 
husiness were a necessity for the reason that 
it was impossible to find anywhere a suffi- 
cient number of men to carry on the great 
ventures that were in hand. When Mr. 
Cleveland and his coworkers started in 

they soon dissipated this delusion. 
The immediate and assured success of re- 
construction depended upon men who would 
give attention to their task. As I have in- 
isted, within five weeks a sufficient num- 
ber of men entirely new to this kind of 
busir active, indeed, in their own con- 
and interested in many things—were 
found to take up the work, and with them 
others of like character and fitness to carry 
ton. They did not plume themselves upon 
position or their personal wealth, or upon 
what they represented. They were nothing 
but straightforward, honest, well-meaning 
and competent men, and these qualities so 
came out that they were able not only to re- 
place their predecessors but to put the whole 
cheme upon a solid and substantial foun- 
datior The interlocking-directory idea 
perhaps forever. It soon be- 
that, after all, there was 
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at undisturbed in the face of her anger. 
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till about her shaking body 
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flaming-eyed girl, suddenly sick of land- 
ladies and musty halls and the sordidness of 
’ ide-street life She was not the 
high person she had 
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Milk : AZEL, on her trip out to Sheepshead 
” . Bay, found Luther Swett a much more 
ous-minded man than she had expected. 
She told him about her crippled ambition 
an artist, about her order for another 
gross of place cards, and how that extra 
money helped to keep her head above 
water. He listened intently, watching her 
face as she talked. He was equally reserved 
on the long ride home, with no trace of con 
desert It was not until 
he was about to drop her at her house door 
that his passiveness slipped away from him 
“It’s just occurred to me, my dear, that 

I can get you into a better neighborhood 
than this,”’ he said with fatherly matter-of- 
factness. “This really won't do, you know.”’ 
Hazel’s gesture, inspected the 
diminishing row of ash cans, was of 
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required attention; but, above all, 
that it demanded watchfulness and honesty. 
Nor was this, either in whole or in part, 
work of a set of supermen. From the 
and new officials to the newest 
director it was only the application of great 
moral principles to business. There was no 
longer a sneer when the Decalogue was 
thought of or mentioned. Plain men were 
found who were not afraid to do 
knew to be a duty If it was 
found that a limelighter had made his way 
into the new board of directors, it did not 
take long to discover this fact, and scarcely 
longer to serve upon him an unconscious 
notice that his game was known and tl 
it would not work. 

This plain story of a recovered human 
responsibility gives no excuse or reason for 
preaching, but has an interest far beyond 
any relation that it may bear to purely 
economical questions. It has a value 
showing that if for a time moral issues 
seem to lose their power, conditions often 
unexpected or unseen restore them to their 
proper place. Here was serious delinquency 
on the part of those who had presumed to 
think themselves among the great business 
men of the world, a forgetfulness of obliga- 
tion to vast masses of plain, struggling 
human beings who had endeavored to take 
advantage of the new methods of thrift 
which a constantly enlarging civilization 
had brought to them. This foresight on 
behalf of those dependent upon them ought 
to have brought sympathy as well as h 
hut when there seemed to be no way out, a 
group of men, not one of whom posed as a 
pl ilantl ropist ¢ to the 


only 


the 
trustees 


once more 


what they ¥¢ 


at 


as 


lr 
eip; 


r a reformer, came 
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friend named 
who’s just off 
LHe 
on 


" 
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Nast, 
jlained Swett 
building of 


a 
Murope,” X] 
studio in a : 
seventh Street. It’s not a bad li place 
And it’s standing there empty and waitin 
for somebody to look after it.” 

Her pulse quickened in spite of he 

“Do you mean ‘ 
of this place?” 
was able. 

“a 


rvice 


mine 


rself. 
offering me the 


you re 


she asked as a 
1 would be de 
his tk 


imagine yo 
looking after 
tne inte oe he ca ually 
“But that,” 
me under such an obligatior 
“It’s Nast’s studio, not 
“I’m merely passin 
you care to use it.”’ 
‘But that would 
for nothing,” she 
by some deep seated voice « 
would not down 
‘I think you deserve it 
quiet-voiced benefactor 
“Rut that’s just the trouble 
And I'd still be too much in you 
“You could get rid of that ve 
he announced. 
“How?” she asked, wit! 
sharpening of the voice 
His urbanity apparently was ur 
“By letting me drop in on you ni 
then, when you've an idle hour. Don’t 
misunderstand me, my dear. I wouldn't 
want to be a nuisance, and I'd come only 
when I was definitely asked. But at my age 
rather a love f 


in ir 
reminded 
vurred, “we 
toy 


iine,”’ 


W ‘ 
she den 
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he pointed 


v 


it 
gu 


out Ss on to you 


be tal ng somethi 
still objecte 


an unconscious 
hakable. 
ww and 


has for 
color. And where you are there always 
seems to be color.”’ 

“It’s mostly blue, these last few days,’ 
she admitted with her temporizing small 
laugh. Yet as he said good night to her, 
with a friendly handshake, he seemed to 
accept the compact as sealed 

A note from him the next day announced 
that the arrangements had all been made 
and that the keys would be delivered to her 
by the resident engineer, on demand. Her 
benefactor hoped that she would be com- 
fortable in her new quarters. He further 
hoped that if she met with any difficulties 
she would not hesitate to call him up on his 
return to the city. 

Hazel’s last scruples vanished at the im- 
personality of that brief but kindly note. 
They returned, it is true, when she found 
herself confronted by the unexpected luxu- 
riousness of the studio apartment, with cut 
flowers on her Louis Quinze writing desk 
and a satin carton of bonbons on the teak- 
wood trivet beside her chaise longue. She 
shivered with womanly joy at the white- 
tiled purity and privacy of the diminutive 
bathroom, after Mrs. Binner’s communal 
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he unwhole 
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asked, almost 
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afterthought, if he might venture to ¢ 
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for a moment or two, on hi 
that evening 
That reque 


sounded, 


Wi 


st, formal ar 
disturbed her 
1 expected 
“I’m sorry,” wa 
reply over the wire, 
dinner with Donn 
“And just who 
Weaver?” inquired the equ 
Hazel’s heart was pounding 
it gave a shake to her voice 
age did not utterly forsake he 
“He's the boy 


witl 


st Is 


»} 
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uptoy 


rom my old home tow: 


she reminded him; ‘‘the boy I was te 


you about the other day.’ 


She had intended to say “the boy 
going to marry’’; but some undefir 
pulse prompted her to sheer away 


that proclamation. 


“Well, youth calls unto youth the same 
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That Two Cars of Identical Quality May Show a Price Difference of $400 to $1200? 
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dard Pulls 
—A Cool Motor! 


When the going is rough—through deep 
sand or heavy mud—Harrison Radiators 
best reveal their superior and unequaled 
merit. 


The cooling capacity of Harrison Radiators 
is fixed and determined by Harrison 
engineers, and the scientific apparatus of 
the Harrison Laboratories; and that cooling 
capacity is amply adequate to the needs 
of the individual motor, for which the 
radiator is designed—no matter how 
unusual or trying the driving conditions. 


Manufacturers have known, for more 
than fourteen years, the trustworthiness 
of Harrisons—as proved by the fact that 
so many of the finer cars are Harrison 
equipped. 


Harrison Radiator Corporation 
Lockport, New York 


The Mark of Radial Satisfaction 











| sionally confronts one. 


| voice. 
| familiar note brought no responsive soften- 


| toned answer from the 
| wire 


for not keeping her 
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when you're being happy with the young, 


my dear, don’t altogether forget the old. 


I want to talk to you, when the chance 


| comes, about what may be a real help to 
| you in your art work.” 


helped me too 


too happy 


already 
the none 


vie feel you've 
much,” protested 
Hazel. 

“That’s the finest thing life gives us old 
fellows,”” was Luther Swett’s somewhat 
wistfully uttered reply. ‘“‘Every now and 
then it lets an old has-been like me give a 
hand-up to a young would-be like you. But 
I don’t want to be a blundering nuisance 
about it. So when you have an empty hour, 
my dear, give me a ring and let me know.” 

She thanked him with a forced lightness 
of note that did not go well with the un- 
steadiness of her hand as she hung up the 
receiver. She sat staring down at the 
flounced Madame Pompadour, trying to 
fortify herself with the thought that it had 
all been formal and perfunctory, that it 
was all based on one of those impersonal 
and generous impulses with which life occa- 
Her color was still 
high as she once more lifted the receiver 
and called > Donn at his office. She had 
said she was going to dine with him. And 
she wanted ‘ie consolation of knowing that 


| she still told the truth. 


‘I was wondering, Donn, if we couldn't 
have dinner together tonight,’’ she said 
with a pleading note of weariness in her 
It disturbed her a little to find that 


ing in the other’s voice. 
“I’m sitting in at an 
here tonight,’’ was the 


office conference 
depressingly cool- 


other end of the 


‘That means you're busy, Donn?” 

“Yes, that means I’m busy,” was the 
deliberately impersonal retort 

““T wanted you to see my new place,” she 
said with a forced laugh. ‘You didn’t 
know I’d moved, did you?”’ 

There was a moment of unbroken silence 

“Yes, I knew,” was the none too promis- 


| ing reply. 


“You don’t sound as though 
proved of it,” she complained, 
herself to patience 

“Did you expect me to?” 
demand. 

She took a deep breath at that, 
steadied herself against the table edge. 

‘There seems to be so little about me 
lately that you do approve of,” she charged 

“Does it matter much, which way I 
feel?’ was his counter charge. 

“Of course it does! But what have I 
done, Donn?” asked with studiously 
maintained quietness 

“I'd rather not talk 
thing over the wire,” he 
moment of silence. 

“Ts it that bad?’’ she demanded with 
her self-defensive little show of mirth. 

“We apparently don’t look at this thing 
in the same way,” he retorted 

“What thing?’’ she demanded 

“*What you've just done,”” was his answer 

“How do you feel about it?” she asked, 
not quite understanding what he meant. 

“How does your immortal fee] 
about it?” he inquired. 

And when she replied, with her repeated 
protective laugh, that she didn’t thin : she 
had an immortal soul any more, she found 
that he had hung up his receiver. 


you ap- 
compelling 


was his harsh 


and 


she 


about that sort of 
said after another 


soul 


vil 
HERE was something in it, dearie, 
when you were named after the well- 

known nut,” proclaimed Pinkie Doran on 

gg Hazel’s publie revolt against 

Mr. Moysey’s equally public reprimand 
counter display in or- 
der. “‘That Simon Legree guy’ll get even 
with you if he has to sit up nights ferretin’ 
out an excuse.” 

“Let him,” announced the indifferent- 
eyed Miss Fifty-Seven. ‘And then he 
might explain how much of his bad temper 
comes from being told that I was tired of 
being pawed.” 

“Hully gee, kid, you can't keep under 
glass in this burg,’’ asserted Pinkie. “And 
a little pettin’ don’t mean you're on the 
toboggan. It ain’t costin’ you anything.” 

“I’m not so sure about that,” main- 
tained the still-frowning Miss Fifty-Seven. 

And there were other things about which 
she was not quite sure. For Hazel’s day 
behind her basement counter had been a 
disturbingly trying one. She had waited 
for closing time with an accumulating sense 
of frustration, depressed by a persistent 
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feeling that she was in some way sailing 
under false colors. She had thought that 
feeling would slip away from her, once sh¢ 
was through the Haydon double doors and 
headed for her new home. But it remained 
with her as she stopped at a delicatessen 
shop and bought butter and rolls and 

Bismarck herring for her frug: al 
meal. It was still with her 
best to smuggle the betraying 
unnoticed into her apartmen 
where she found a purple-tinte 
chids tied to the studio door h 

She was looking down at th 
brief and bitter smile on her 
when a figure hesitated before her 
door. It was an impressive-looking figur 
in an iridescent brown turban and 
luminous cloak of mink 

“Is this Miss Lerner? 
in the doorway, her question col 
faintest tinge of incredulity. 

Hazel, switched on the lights, 
that it was Verlyna Charette standing 
fore her. And the younger woman w 
delicatessen bag still in her hand 
perceptibly as she acknowledged that 
was Miss Lerner. 

“But you're not living here 
the older woman, still witl 
note of incredulity in her voice 

‘Why not?” asked the other 
attempted smile that for some reas 
to register. 

“But I happen to know this 
said the mink-clad Miss Charette 
prolonged an lightly bewild 
about her come ir 
ment?” 

“Of course,’’ was Hazel's 
closed the door and deposited 
bag on the teakwood table. ‘’ 
a frie nd of Kendal Nast’s?”’ 

“No, I’m not,’ was the 
reply. “But I’ma friend of Lut 

“‘He’s been very kind to me,” 
girl with the gardenia-white skir 
the silence that ensued. Yet she w 
why this plendent and slightly 
beauty juld be staring at her 
as sad and discerning as an old hour 

“Are you a good girl?’’ was 
woman's quiet 


evening 


did her 


as she 


t 
a 


asked the 


red by 


as she 


>» 


oddly 


wit 


and unexpected query 

“What do you mean by a good girl? 
asked the other, tingling with the thought 
that was parrying for time and not 
looking for information 

“*T don’t need to answer that. Are} 

“T’ve always tried t ies 
Hazel, the last of | 

“Are you trying now?” 

‘““What is to prevent me 

The older woman did not ar 
question But her itative 
mained fixed on the other’s ‘ 
sank into a chair and threw back | 
dening flaps of fur. 

‘*T’'m oe st wondering hov V 
are,’’ said the woman with the lines 
that even her make-up could 1 

“T don’t pre tend to he clever 
girl with the troubled violet eyes 

‘But could you pretend to ‘be the othe 
thir ig like this?’’ inquired Mi 
Charette as he r meditative eyes rar 
about the orientalized studio with it 
draped divan and its brass lamps 

“In a setting like this?”’ repeated Hazel, 
still And she was conscious of t} 
discerning cool eyes 
on her face 

“Does this impress you as the so! 
studio a man has lived in? The sort : 
would live in?’’ questioned the older wom: 

““T never thought much about that,” 
mitted the other, the 
mounting to her thin cheek. 

“I’m afraid there are quite a number « 
things you haven't thought about,”’ 
visitor reminded her. 

“Do you mean I’ve done 
wrong in coming here?’’ challenged 

“‘T mean it could be very sadly misur 
stood,’ ’ was the deliberately 

“It could never be misunders stood by the 
people who really know me,”’ protested th« 
other, ‘‘or who really know Mr. Swett.’ 

““T know Mr. Swett,”’ was Miss Charette’s 
apparently inapposite reply. 

“But this studio was empty, and he had 
no use for it,’”’ explained Hazel, wondering 
why she should be standing on the defen- 
sive. “He has never said or done a ques- 
tionable thing, from that night I first met 
him—that night when you were with him. 
He has been nothing but kind and generous, 
always.” 

The older woman moved her head slow]; 
up and down. 7 
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“We now know definitely that the 
regular diet of a large portion of 
the people of the United States is 
falling short of maintaining satisfac- 
tory nutrition.”’ 

American Home Diet 


“After diet comes the mastication. 


Every organ of the body is improved 





by use, and proper chewing of hard, 

i resistant foods gives the mouth the 

exercise it needs to help make it self- 

cleansing and to keep it healthy and 
9 

normal. 


: Bulletin issued by Department of 
\ Public Health, Mass 





If you are to be really healthful— 
the mouth and the remainder of the 


digestive tract must all do their share. 


Don’t take away from any one organ 
the legitimate work it should do. 


Don’t baby it, but don’t overload it. 


“Unless the food is properly prepared 
in the mouth, it is not only seldom 
used to the greatest advantage, but 
causes disturbances in the digestive 


tract.” 
—Teeth, Diet and Health 


Grape-Nuts is in the form that makes 
you chew. This makes your mouth 
do its work which, if it doesn’t do, 
your stomach must do in addition to 


its own. 


In Grape-Nuts the necessary starches 
are present in a form your body read- 


ily digests. 


' If you want to keep on patching your 
(human) house, keep on eating the 


wrong things. If you want to get and 


f keep your house in order, eat food 
I your body can digest. 
j 


“It is the food digested, not the food 
swallowed, that really counts.” 
— Food Facts 


aor 


Eat ‘“‘what you want to eat’’ but see 
that the food you do eat is such that 
your body can turn it into nourish- 


ment. 


——e eg 






In Grape-Nuts is nourishment you 





need,in the form your body can digest. 
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In this Food is nourishment 
I you need- 
In the form your body can digest 


on 
~ 


A hundred and forty-five thousand doctors and 
forty-eight thousand dentists are interested in 


what you eat. 


Back of these men there are others, biological 
chemists, who are devoting their lives to find out 


just what it is you need. 


They haven’t spoken to you about it. Even your 


own doctor hasn’t mentioned it to you unless you 


have been ill. 


They haven’t spoken because they know that 
except when you are ill you will eat what you 


want to eat. 


What is it they would tell you if they thought 


you would listen? 


That food and nourishment are two very differ- 
ent things. Food is what you eat. Nourishment is 
what your body gets out of it, what it can digest. 


fe ee ee 
way you feel. It is the basis of your health. 


A delicious food, easy to digest 
Starches and sugars (carbohydrates) are 
your greatest source of strength and vitality; 
without them you cannot live. But unl 
properly prepared they are hard for the body 
to take care of. They may become a burden 
and their great nourishment-value lost. 

In Grape-Nuts the carbohydrates have 
been dextrinized, that is, they are broken 
down into a form your body most readily 
digests and turns into health and strength. 

This delicious food is made from pure 
wheat and malted barley, slow-baked by a 
special process that transforms the carbohy 
drates so that the body readily absorbs them. 

All the nutriment of the grain is re 
tained—including the precious mineral salts 
which science is each day setting more and 
more store by. 

In a form which you must chew 
And the form of Grape-Nuts has the 
great added value to your health: you 
must chew it. 


You can't help chewing Grape-Nuts. 
There is no escape. The crisp brown kernels 
force you to chew. Not like something that 
is tough, which, if you don’t remember, you 
willunconsciously swallow. You chew Grape 
Nuts because you want to and enjoy it. 


This good hard chewing gives the neces 
sary exercise to teeth and gums and if is the 
first step to digestion. 


With Grape-Nuts digestion starts where 
it should—in the mouth. 


y y y 


There is nothing like Grape-Nuts in form 
or taste. Most people like it best with 
cream or milk poured at the side of the 
saucer so as to retain to the full its crisp 
ness and flavor. 


Tomorrow for breakfast eat Grape-Nuts. 
Eat it every day and at the end of the first 
week see how much better you feel. All gro 
cers have it. All restaurants serve it in 
individual packages of a single portion. The 
Postum Cereal Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 
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Chain Link Fence Fabric 
Heavily Zinc-Coated 
(or Hot-Galvanized) 

by Hot-Dipping Process 

AFTER Weaving 
This new and exclusive process 
“Galv- After” 
Chain Link Fabric the Fence 


makes Cyclone 


of maximum resistance torust. 
Anachievement which estab 
lishes new standards of 
fence durability and econ 
omy; completely revolution 
the industry. 


1zes fence 


Let us send you complete mforma 
tion. Write nearest offices, Dept. 21 


CYCLONE FENCE (¢ 
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eventually prove very cruel. 
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“There are kindnesses, my dear, that can 

The unhappy girl swung about at that 
with a sudden hard light in her eyes. 

“But Luther Swett is a friend of yours,” 
she proclaimed. 

“He is—-with reservations. And I’m 
rather fond of him, with the same reserva- 
tions. I’m not accusing him, remember. 
And I know that young girls nowadays 
aren’t asking to be either guided or guarded; 
all they’re demanding is freedom. But I 
heard of a big-game hunter who 
waited three years to get a particular head 
he wanted.”’ 

““T don’t see what that has to do with 
me,” protested the girl with the startled 
eyes. 

“‘No; you don’t, or you wouldn’t be 
here,” replied the older woman as she rose 
to her feet. 

There was fierceness in Hazel’s gesture 
as she swung about on her visitor. 

“You've made this place so I can’t live 
in it!”’ she cried out, with almost a look of 
hate on her face. But a smile lurked about 
the other woman’s eyes. 

“That's the most promising thing you 
could possibly say,”’ was Miss Charette’s 
quiet-noted reply. ‘I’m old enough to be 
your mother, my dear, and I've been 
through this mill. We all want to be free, 
but we can’t. The best we can do is to re 
member Eliza and keep out on the ice a 
few jumps ahead of the bloodhounds.” 

The woman of the theater moved toward 
the stricken girl, with her gloved hand out 
stretched. But Hazel drew away from that 
contact. She crossed the room and stood 
beside the window, very lonely, very re- 
mote, but oddly courageous. 

““T see it now,” she said, 
than a whisper. 

The woman in the mink cloak drew the 
voluminous brown folds closer about her 
“Then I’ve nothing more to say,” 
asserted as she turned and moved toward 
the door. She stopped, on her way out, and 
looked back. ‘‘Good-by, my dear, and good 
luck,”’ she murmured, as though to give 
selvage to a scene that threatened to re- 

main without its due dramatic finish 

But Hazel did not seem to hear her. She 
sank into a chair with her unsteady fingers 
locked together on her narrow lap. It 
seemed very quiet in the studio. And she 
seemed alone in a world that had toyed 
with her and betrayed her and forgotten her 

She sat there for a long time. Then with 
a deeper breath of resolution she rose to 
her feet and slowly put on her hat and coat 
She turned back at the door and stared 


in little more 


| about the room with the reptilian glitter to 


its accumulation of bronze and brass. Her 
eyes were wet as she swung the door shut. 
And she was crying silently and passion- 
lessly as she climbed into a bus at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue. 

Her eyes were dry, however, by the time 
she reached Washington Square. She even 
made a valiant effort to smile as Bob Gu 
lick swung open his door in answer to her 
knock. 

“You're not using your key tonight?”’ he 
reminded her, with a pretense at a repri- 
mand. 

Their eyes met. They stood, oddly ar- 
rested, without moving 

“No, I’m giving it back to you,”’ Hazel 
told him. 

Yet she colored as she tried to pick out 
the right key, remembering as she did, that 
two of them lay side by side in her pocket- 
book. She was even unconscious of Gu- 
lick’s movement as she stepped closer to the 
light over the cluttered big drawing table. 
It was he, she noticed when she looked up, 
who was the more embarrassed of the two. 
She could not even rationalize that sense 
of guilt which rode so ill on his customarily 
honest face until she glanced for the second 
time at something he had clumsily tried 
to cover with his drawing board. She saw 
then that this undesirable something con- 
sisted of three packages of many-tinted 
cardboard embellished with familiar-looking 
elfin figures. And the sight of them there 
puzzled her. 

“T thought these had been sold and de- 
livered,’”’ she said, pointing to the place 
cards she had long since finished. 

It was Gulick’s turn to color. He became 
restive under her sustained look of inquiry 
that slowly turned to one of suspicion. 

“They are to be tomorrow,” he pro- 
tested, plainly embarrassed. And _ that 
embarrassment became comprehensible, be- 
came convicting, before Hazel’s slowly 
widening eyes. 
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“Then you, too, have lied to me,”’ she pro- 
claimed with sudden conviction. ‘“‘ You’ve 
been paying for these out of your ow! 
pocket. You’ve been letting me sail under 
false colors, even in my work!”’ 

““T only wanted to help you,” he 
tested, ‘‘without hurting your feelings. 

“Why did you want to help me?” she 
demanded. 

“Because I liked you,”’ he admitted 

She stopped short at that, with her nar 
rowing eyes fixed on his face. Life, that 
night, was in some way forcing her down to 
final issues. 

“Do you like me?” she 
slowly to his side 

“Yes, tremendously,”’ he ack 

She was able at that to draw a deeper 
breath of relief. 

“Would you marry 
compelling her gaze to meet his 

“No,” he said after a moment's silence 
He spoke more quietly than she had ex 
pected 

“Why wouldn't you?” asked, ap- 
parently infected with his own cool passior 
for candor. 

Jecause you couldn’t give me what 
want in a wife.” 

“What couldn’t I give you?”’ 

He hesitated, apparently finding 
to express himself. 

“*When a man marries a woman | 
a clear title,’”’ 
Gulick; ‘‘a 
claims,” 

“And you think I couldn’t give tl 

**You’ve been interested in to 
men to let me expect it.”’ 

“You are being very cruel,” 
she turned away. 

She stood, so young and so frag 
he was without the will to hurt her 
he compelled himself to go on: 

“Would you call it cruelty 
mind you there’s no such portr 
as Kendal Nast?” 

“Yes, it’s cruel,’’ she cried { 
cruel in what it implies. And you : 
ought to have understood me well 
through that!” 


pro- 


asked, crossing 


nowledged. 


me?”’ she asked, 


she 


I'd 


asserted the none toc 


clear title with no 


to be lieve in me 
Her face 
door 
“Don’t go,”’ he called after her, 
face twisted with distress 
“T’ve got to, after what you've 
she cried out in her wretchedne 
She | went if 


was white as she crossed 


wondered as she 
indeed been selfish in the way sl 
She had gone wit 
had taken favors from them, she had 
them show that tl ey liked her But there 
had been no strir gs to those favors. There 
had always been a limit to their love- 
making. She had done only what other 
girls did. And at the 
protested, there was somethir 
tarnished and unpolluted. What 
been looking for, all along, Wa C¢ ‘ 
And city life left a girl tragically insecure. 
She had craved for glamour, it is true, but 
that was something she could do without. 
What she wanted above all things wa 
She must be safe at any cost. And 
of that directed her, cold 
Weave r 
would show him that she could still be 
loyal to him, to the simpler ways of life 
they had tried to make her forget 

She had trouble in finding his room and 
she was disturbéd by the humbleness of his 
quarters when, with an odd blanching of 
the face, Donn admitted her. He put dowr 
his pipe and waited for her to speak 

“You don’t seem very glad to see me,” 
she said with her wintry smile. Life, she 
realized, had made her humbler than of old. 

“T’d begun to believe it was you who 
felt that way,”’ he countered. 

‘“*Don’t be hard on me, Donn,” she cried, 
struggling to control herself “T’ve had 
about enough of that for one day.” 

What is it you want?” he asked with a 
remoteness that made 
she did not allow her will to weaken. 

“T want you to marry me,” she said as 
she lifted her eyes to his. The hardness of 
his face first puzzled and then frightened 
her. “‘Do you mean you don’t want to?”’ 
she asked in little more than a whisper, out 
of the silence that hung between them. 

“No, I don’t!” he said in a voice that 
seemed harsh with hate. And she recoiled, 
like a child unexpectedly struck. 

“Why don’t you want me any more? 
she demanded, her face wet with the tears 
she could not control. 

“Because you’re manhandled,” he cried 
back at her. ‘‘ You’ve made yourself cheap 
Continued on Page 61 
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Lost in transit ! 


ood winter’s coal 1s gone— vanished into 
thin air—-many tons. Where did it go? 


It will pay you to find out. 
















Where to buy 
Improved Asbestocel 


Of course a lot of its heat was delivered to your 


people w 
radiators and warmed your house more or les 
successtully. But,it your heating pipes are not 
well insulated, a lot of 1t never got to your Ashest It is marked with 


radiators at all. What happened to it? It dribble: 
away along every running foot of pipe trom M 
furnace to radiators and escaped through your 
cellar windows, masonry, and outside walls of 


your house. 





Save next winter’s fuel now! Look for 
Apply Johns-Manville Improved Asbestocel the 
It ™ Red Band 


to your heating pipes right now. ome 
three foot sections ready to apply. It ave 
more fuel per dollar Of cost than any othe 


pipe insulation. 





Gset in touch with al plumbe: Ol teamnttel 








and ask him about it. Once it on your pip 
you can count on more heat per ton of « 
next winter than you ever got betore— which 
] 1] j +} ‘ 
will mean that you Will Save Many dotliat na 
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Singly or in great 
ets~Whites excel 


fle 
Five hundred cities are using upwards of 
2,200 White Trucks in their municipal service, 
not because New York uses a fleet of 616 
White Trucks, but for the same reason. 
li is because Whites can be depended upon 
always to deliver the most transportation 
for the dollar 


iced the same truck for the same 


= 


In 1920 a snowstorm paralyzed traffic in 
New York City and caused a $60,000,000 
business los It cost the city government 
$10,000,000 to remove the snow. The record 
purchase of 212 White Trucks followed 
Then, in 1921, a similar storm visited the 
metropolis. The speed with which the newly 
equipped street cleaning department cleared 
the snow averted a business loss greater 
than the amount the city paid for the 212 
trucks 

fou need the truck which will meet your 

and avert loss 


Single White Trucks in more than 300 cities 
rform the same sort of diverse work that 


e great fieet performs in New York—and 
with the same dependable thoroughness and 


e truck which performs the 
it low cost 


oe 


Thirteen different city departments and bor 
ough bureaus operate parts of New York 
City’s immense White fleet. All models of 
Whites are used. All sorts of trying condi 
tions are n It is the same in other cities; 
twenty-eight of the larger cities have fleets 
of ten of ore Whites It is the same in 
private business. The Roll Call of White 
Fleets shows 650 owners operating in excess of 
13,000 Whites in fleets of ten or more. There 
ire 60,000 Whites in fleets of all sizes, not 
including single installations 


You need the truck which carries such an 


endorsement 
ee 


“cuts rw vum New York City’s truck needs are 


is not peculiar to municipal 


ities “he big industries, thoroughly organ e bd 
ize o analyze results and costs, show the your ruc nee 5 een mu ip {eo 
ime preference the oil industry, publi 
ut ies, the building supply business, retail 


ores, contract haulers and others. 


The track which hes been solving you Your city s transportation problems and your own are 
problem for others will solve it for you. You 


need a White Truck multiplied in New York. Great tonnage must be moved 
~e quickly and economically every day. 


ee eS i cee The City of New York owns a fleet of 616 White Trucks. 


told in an interesting 
booklet, “‘ Whites in New York City."” Write 


forit to The White Company, 842 B.79th St The efficient transportation these Whites give our largest 
gies pistes city proves what they will do for your city, in your fleet, or 
for you—the driver-operator of a single White. 


White Trucks everywhere keep on rolling up money- 
earning miles. 
THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


WHITE TRUCKS 

























Continued from Page 58 
and soiled by being pawed over by a pack 
of men who regard you as marked-down 
goods. You're like that shopworn stuff you 
sold at Haydon’s. You've cheapened your- 
self. You’ve lost the one thing a man 
wants in the woman he loves!” 

She turned away to stifle her sobs in her 
wet handkerchief, but he made no move 
toward her. 

“T know now you never really 
me,” she said when she was able to speak. 

“And why do you think that?” he 
mocked, still barricaded behind his harsh- 
ness 


cared for 








“Because if a man loves a woman he 
wants her, no matter what happens. He 
wants her at any cost “g 

“T felt that way once,” he grimly acknowl 
edged. “But I’ve been watching the drift 
of things this last few months. And I've 
also had a talk with Mrs. Binner.”’ 

She swung about at that, with a colder 
light on her wet face. 

“Then what do you think of 
demanded, the last of her 





me?” she 


meekness lashed 


yut of her soul 
“That’s something I'd rather not put 
nto words,” he found the cruelty to fling 


back at her 


‘And that’s all the 
n me?” 

He laughed brusquely 

‘I’m through with try 


faith you could have 


ng to swallow that 


pill of faith. All the sugar’s been washed 
off it. And what I believe now is what I se« 
with my own eyes.”’ 

She looked up from the gloves she had 
been twisting together between her fir 
gers. She let her level re rest « the 





Di 
hardened white face that no word of er 


You've called me man-mauled and 
talked about the goods I’ve had to handle,”’ 


, 
I lietness that 


could ever again softer 


she said with a valedictory gq 
made her voice | } “But 


thing I want you to remember, 


there ne 


Donn 








Weaver, before | walk out of tl room and 
out of your life forever I want you to 
inderstand, in the face of what Mrs. Bir 

ner may say, or anybody else may say, 
that I’m still a respectable girl. I may be 


soiled around the edges, as you choose to 
put it, but my heart’s as clean 
I may have played ar 

ome other girls do, but I've at least watched 
my step 


t 


as yours | 


yuund, the same 





3 no man in this city 
as any cla m on me % 

“T don’t believe it,”’ he said with a ma 
lignant quietness that matched her own. 
“How dare yousay that?” she demanded, 
ite-faced at the me mory ol what another 
had already told her that night 


‘Because appearances are against you,” 


S 





his embittered cry 


ing is against you. And the things you've 





done and allowed to be done are against 
tand those 
more that 
he said wit 
' 

ratan< he 
How?” he asked, outwardly unmoved 
But his heart ached at the stricken light ir 

her eyes as she ood i silent thought. 
“By coming to me when I send for yu 
tomorrow night,’ he finally said “Co 


be the last thing I'll ever ask you to do 


Will y 
Vhat good will it do?” he contended 
“Will you come?” she 


teeher note in 


yu come 


her voice 


There was sorrow touched 





ized at her across an aby 


as he gi 






! ference that could never be bridged 
I’ll come,” he said very quietly 
vil 


| AZEL, in her hour of defeat, hated the 
city. Yet she found herself with no 
clear-cut plan for the future. She was de- 
cided on only two things. One was to turn 
her back on the place that had trampled and 
proken her; the other was to seek some 
form of vindication before she went. She 
burned with a sense of revolt at the injus- 
tices that had been done her. She felt that 
she had been misjudged and betrayed, and 
he was still too young to accept such thin 
without an impulse to strike back. 

Her first thought was to confront Donn 
Weaver once more and make a final effort 
to explain what seemed so inexplainable 
3ut she saw as she took stock of her sordid 
drama of selfishness that Donn was only 
one factor in an accumulation of misunder- 
And there were others before 





standings. 











whom she wished to clear herself. Yet the 
only w ay to do it, she felt, was to confront 
them all, in a body if need be, and show 
them she still had the courage to face them 
and challenge them to question her claims 
And this, in her desperation, she resolved 
to do 

It was Pinkie Doran, the next day, who 
seemed most surprised at Hazel'’s abrupt 
termination of her work behind the Haydon 
Dargain counters 

‘Say, honey, 
babies come across?” 
the tight-lipped 
t the 


~ “No a 





them 
was Pinkie 
Hazel 
basement 

little 


has one o’ sugar 
"s query as 
took a last look 


out 


common sense has come 

across,’” was the listless retort “But it’ 
coming too late.’ 

““And where are you goin’ from here?” 


asked Pinkie. 
“I’m going back to Marysville, to my 
home town.” 


‘Well, dearie, I think you're makin’ the 


mistake of your young life to beat it to 
where the buttercups grow. They'll all 
seem boobs to you, after the big city.’ 


Pinkie swung abruptly about. ‘‘ Who's the 
stiff who’s broken you up, dearie?”’ 
7 a number of 
vas Hazel’s indiflerent retort 
“Well, have it out with them,” advised 
1e embattled Pinkie “They may be 
rowin’ you, but let ‘em think, deari 
that it’s you who’s doin’ the throwin’.” 

‘I intend to,” proclaimed the unhappy 
eyed girl And think ing over tnat advice as 
she resolutely packed her things and made 
ly to leave the Fifty-seventh Street 
io, she went to the tel phone and called 
r Swett 


“here seems to have beer 


them,” 











‘You asked me to tell you when I had a 
re hour,”’ she reminded him 

Yes?"’ was the noncommittal reply 
om yuld you come to the 


studio at nine 


o'clock tonight?”’ asked Hazel with an un 
rollable tremolo in her voice 
‘Just what does that mean?” inquired 
the lave voice over the wire 


means I want to see you very, very 
$e! } 


swer, followed Dy 


there,” re plied the still shrewdly 











noncommittal voice. No warmer tone had 
rept to that answering voice But it 
brought a faint chill to the listening girl’ 


Then with an odd hardening of her tired 
yung face she called up Carl Garretson 
and to him issued the same invitation. And 
after that she sent the same message to Gil 
bert Thornhill and Bob Gulic K, 
with a matter-of-fact 
Weaver that she wa 


Keep his promise 


ending up 
Dor 


g for him to 


reminder to 


iOOKL 


who came 


first, that 
ght, proclaiming that she looked pale in 


was Garretson 





her plain street dress of blue Jersey cloth. 
lis eyes widened perceptibly as Bob Gu 
lick stepped into the studio, and the per 
ple of both men increased with the 
idvent of the stern-browed young Weaver 
‘ gazed with open disapproval at the 
table so carefully laid for six. That sense of 

ward tensior yrew lili stronger with the 
entrance of Gibbie Thornhill, who searched 
the faces of the silent men and the miled 
ardonically at the resolute-eyed young 


the 


door as L 


tepped quietly yet covertly into 


who watched ither 


ener 
at somewhat puzzled circle 

‘Please be ated, 
Hazel, whose pallor had beer 
il oddly heigt tened pla h of colo 
her Yet she was 
i little at the hesitancy that betra 

they gathered about her board 

‘It may seem odd that I should ask you 
all to come here, as I have, but I wanted 
this to be a meeting of my friends; of my 
friends who have tried to help me. It’ 
not easy to say what I'd like to say, but I feel 
that in accepting your friendship I haven't 
repaid you in the way you expect to be 
repaid.” 

“Oh, yes, you have!” 
Gulick, his face troubled 
others. 

“How?” challenged Hazel as her estima 
tive eye met his. 

‘Why, by being just yourself,”’ he pro 
tested. “By being bright and entertaining 
and bringing a whiff of youth into our tired 
lives.”” 

She smiled her gratitude, before going or 
with the grim business in hand 

“But there seems to be a feeling that | 
brought other things into your lives, 
thing, apparently, which has given 
one of you, or all of you, a claim on me 
And for the sake of my own pride, if you 





gentlemen,” said 

icceeded by 
r acro 

able to smile 


yed itself 


heek bones. 





inte rrupted Bob 


less than the 


Ome 


some 


Pleas 
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straight.’’ She turned to Garretson. “ Have 
I ever done janything that would give you 
that claim? 

Garretson colored under the directness of 
her gaze. 

“TI don’t quite follow you,” 
acknowledged. 

“You tried to pet me as you probably 
petted other girls you know. But did it 
ever go beyond that? I want you to be as 
honest as you would if you knew you were 
going to face your Maker before morning.” 

“No, it didn’t—worse luck!’’ admitted 
that candid hedonist. “I never even had 
a look-in.” 

“And you?’’ demanded the luminous- 
eyed girl, turning to Thornhill. 

“IT don’t see the purpose of this,”’ pro- 
tested the latter, slightly flushed. ‘‘ But if 
you're asking if I know of anything that 
could keep you from being called an honor- 
able girl, I can most positively say that 
I don’t. What I do claim, though, is id 

“And you?” interrupted Hazel, turning 
to Donn Weaver. 

‘I decline to answer that,” 
grim retort. 

“Why?” 

‘Because I object to this whole perform- 
ance. It strikes me as worse than ridicu- 
lous.” 

‘It may be that, but I’m going through 
with it, just the same. I’ve got to. And I 
want to know if I ever gave myself, or 
offered to give myself, to you?” 

“You know you didn’t. And you know 
equally well that I oi 

“That,” interrupted the girl, ‘is pre- 
cisely what I wanted to get at. And you?” 
she repeated, turning to Luther Swett, who 
sat frowning down at his cigar ash. 

“My dear child,’”’ replied that  soft- 
voiced old robin, “I’ve had nothing but a 
fatherly interest in you. I’ve wanted to 
help you along, it’s true, but I did that be- 
cause I saw you had talent.” 

“And how did I repay you for that 
help?”’ she demanded, 

‘By confronting me with one of the most 
extraordinary experiences I’ve had in a 
long and rather varied career,’’ he asserted 
with a rising note of annoyance. ‘And I 
think the sooner it’s over the pleasanter it 
will be for everybody here.” 

‘You are quite right,” agreed the girl as 
her color went and came. “And you may 
regard it as over when I hand you back this 
key, the key of your studio which I came 
into without entirely unde rst vw AD the 

situation or the circumstances. 

She flung the key on the table before him. 
But he neither touched it nor took it up. He 
merely sat with his head moving sorrow- 
fully from side to side, 

“You're entirely wrong in this, my dear, 
he quietly protested. 

“I was entirely wrong,” she corrected 
with the carefree audacity of desperation 
Her eyes were flaming as she turned until 
she confronted Gulick. 

““And you?” she finally challenged that 
frowning-eyed artist, whose face for once 
was as pale as her own. 

‘Like one or two others here,” he slowly 
answered, “I don’t quite understand all 
this. And what’s more, it doesn’t greatly 
interest me.” 

“Then I'll make it so you can’t fail to 
understand it,’’ cried the girl with the un- 
naturally bright eyes. But he stopped her 
with a gesture 

“Don’t you think this has gone far 
enough?” he demanded. 


he finally 


was Weaver's 
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“Not until you’ve answered my ques- 
tion,” she maintained. 

A laugh can be the tenderest thing in 
the world; it can also be the cruelest. Yet 
when Gulick laughed, there were some who 
thought it cruel, and some who thought it 
otherwise. 

“Well, if you’re asking if I ever made 
love to you I’ll answer quite frankly that 
I have.”’ 

There was a stir about the table. But it 
was neither seen nor considered by the 
artist with the big-lensed glasses. 

“T’ve made love to you,” he pursued, 
“and, what’s more, I’m going to again 
For I’ve learned something here tonight 
that one or two of you may have missed. 
I’ve found out that only the pure in heart 
are unafraid. It sounds Liuiine. but most 
of the big things in life are that, after all.” 
“Nune dimittis,””’ murmured the weary- 
eyed Garretson. But the other man ig- 
nored him. 

“And since we’re on this subject of mak- 
ing love,” he went deliberately on, ‘I’m 
going to do some of it right now. What I 
mean to say,” he continued as he let his 
glance lock with that of the bewildered 
girl, ‘“‘is that if you’re willing to marry me, 
after the way I’ve acted in this matter, I’m 
humbly but honestly asking you to be my 
wife. 

She studied him, studied him with star- 
tled eyes. 

“But jou’ve accused me of being no 
better than manhandled goods!” she re- 
minded him. 

He tried to laugh the tragedy out of her 
eyes, but the effort fell short 

‘Don’t imagine we’re all going to die and 
go to hell,” he protested, ‘because we've 
liked you a little. And there’s one thing to 
remember, as well, about these manhandled 
goods we're talking of. The essential value 
is still there. They may look worse for 
what they’ve passed through, but if the 
fineness was there at the first it’s there at 
the last. And if they fall into the right 
hands, the hands that can value that fine- 
ness, a little care and thought can soon 
bring them back to what they were before.” 

: ‘his,”’ observed the tired-faced Garret 
son as he got up from the table, “‘looks 
more and more like our cue for a get-away!" 

But the rapt-eyed girl saw neither Gar 
retson nor his companions as, sullen o1 
smiling, they prepared for their departure 
She saw only 30ob Gulick’s solemn face 
confronting her across the deserted table. 

“3 love y« yu for those words, Bob Gulick,”’ 
she quietly es And I love you for 
your bigness of heart in trying to help me 
out this way. And when I’m back in 
Marysville you're the one man I'll think 
about. But I'd never let you waste your 
life on ei 

“You're not going back to Marysville,” 
he interrupted as he crossed to her side 
She made an effort to draw away, but his 
arms were about her before she could es 
cape him. He tried to lift up her chin. But 
she resisted him. She even struggled for a 
moment or two in his clasp. In the end 
however, he was too strong for her. Her 

struggli ng ceased. She became oddly pas 
sive, with her tired lids drooping as his li 
met hers, 

“You're you're manhandling me,” she 
gasped, when she could get her breath 

“After this,”’ he proclaimed as 
down into her thin face, “ 
my one end in life!”’ 


he gazed 
that’s going to be 


(THE END) 
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: YOUR TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER 
j IN CROSS-SECTION. The thin ust | 
; / ot the mouthpiec presents a circul 
° - 
' ‘ 
—in your telephone 
i 
| he 
Coal, selected with painstaking care and sub 
} jected to a series of spec ial treatments, becomes 
in the transmitter the very vocal chords of the 
telephone. 
This treated coal offers a means of translating 
. into electrical impulses the vibrations of the 
‘i voice and even the inflections and mannerisms 
peculiar to anv one voice. 
Skill of a high order is essential in making f 
the carbon button and indeed all of the 201] 
individual desk telephone parts. This crafts : 
| manship has been a Western Electric standard 
! ever since 1877. 
; \ 
y | 
; ’ 
f on 
} o 
pb 
H : 
| , AND THEN A PHONO 
GRAPH TESTS IT. To mal 
: WHERE EVERY GRAIN. Col 
] { hat the carbon butte is ft 
v] right, and that the whole telephor a , ' . 
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\ wire fence must withstand corrosion. 
That is why 
uniform and long-lasting— has 


durable fencing 


surface. This leaves no naked spots open 


dense . to corrosion. 
for fifteen 
years been used for better fences. 


Armco Ingot Iron 
and under this, lasting Armco Ingot 
lron, the purest, most uniformly service 


And now-—a woven wire fence with able material used for iron fencing. 


two long lives. Doubled in wear, doubled Not only is the zinc coat thicker, it 


in length of service, doubly durable. bond with the metal beneath is firm, just 

; as it 1s on galvanized Armco Ingot Iron 
This process means : 

oe sheet metal, the material which has proved 

double durability its durability and economy in architectural, 


engineering, and manufacturing uses on 


The Page Steel Xx Wire 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Company of 


(sole maker of Armco every continent, 

fences), after several years’ tests in severe . : ‘ 

For industries and homes 
and unfavorable climatic and atmospheri 


conditions, as well as a most exhaustive k.very owner of property, whether it is a 
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(PAGE PROTECTION) 


Galvanized 
after weaving 








study of galvanized coatings, has com 
bined the lasting qualities of Armco Ingot 
lron with the ga/vanized-after-weaving 
process. Vhis ts the greatest advance yet 
made in the development of a durable fence. 

l‘irst, a heavy coat of zinc, more than 
three times as heavy as the usual 
zine coat on fence wire. 


And this zine coating is applied 


and bending of the weaving proc 
ess cannot injure the protectis e 


ARMC 


TRADE MAR *K 


\ , 
after weaving, so that the twisting pr w. fe) 


city lot, an institution, or a huge indus 
trial plant, can now secure a fence of this 
better metal, known not only for its last 
ing qualities but also for its “iformity. 
There are Page Distributors in every 
industrial center. Fornames and addresses 
of those nearest you, write to 
Page Fence S Wire Products Asso 
ciation, 215 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, or to us direct. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 
Middletown, Ohio 
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Unexpectedly an assistant teller praised 
him, and it was blood to a tiger. From this 
point forward he began to regard his labors 
as an end in themselves, instead of merely 
the means of stifling sentiment and washing 
away chagrin. He was convinced that he 
was on the air line to destiny. 

Within a twelvemonth he was sitting at 
the note desk, and accepted no compli 
ments at par unless they came from the 
cashier; and in another two seasons he was 
behind a bronze grille, receiving money 
from confident depositors; and when he 
thought of the coal business, out in New 
Albany, Indiana, he smiled involuntarily 
He had no recreations, no hobbies; habit 
had formed upon him and the mold was in 
flexible. The Fourth Avenue Bank monop 
olized his brain, tinctured his reveries, 
flavored his repasts. He was invited now to 
meet girls who were socially a few rungs 
higher than bank clerks, but he invariably 
declined. The vaccine was potent. 

Letters came to him at intervals with the 
Coffin Club monogram on the flap of the 
envelope, but he destroyed them — unread 
He had taken certain oaths to the club, but 
he considered himself absolved from them 
And when he was asked if he were a college 
man he said, “Oh, not really I had a 
couple of terms at a little place out West.”’ 
For there weren't a dozen Eliot graduates 
east of Chicago; there was no one to 
recognize him and he preferred to cut the 
cable 

At twenty-five he was paying teller 
and the coal company in New Albany had 
struck a snag. Maxwell overlooked all an 
‘ient history, remitted his parent exactly 
three hundred dollars and threw away an- 
other communication from the Coffin Club 
By this time he recognized that he had been 
a fool, but he argued that it was too late to 
do anything about it except what he was 
doing daily. 

The calendar sped past so swiftly that 
almost before he knew it he was twenty- 
nine, and lesser folk were saying politely to 
clients, ‘‘ Well, you'd better see the cash 
ier— Mr. Maxwell.”” And at thirty-three 
when he was discharged from the Army--he 
was promptly called over to the immense 
Cooper National as a junior vice president 
He stayed there until he was thirty-six and 
his hair was graying, and a hundred or so of 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton graduates 
took pains to say, “Sir.’’ This should have 
flattered his vanity, but it didn’t. He had 
no vanity to flatter. Indeed, when he was 
asked to assume the presidency of the 
Windsor Trust 
by any means, but thirsting to grow under 
efficient culture— he delayed nis acceptance 
for a fortnight. Titles were trivial to hin 
opportunity was what counted; and when 
he finally went to the Windsor it was be 
cause he knew he could put it on its feet 
And at the Windsor the clerks referred to 
him as the Old Man, or sometimes the Old 
Crab. But they had to admit that he was 
a genius 

\ few years later, on the last day of May 

rained He never forgot that day, for 
early in the morning the greatest private 
banker in the world telephoned to him 
Maxwell knew him slightly; they had done 
business together, charitable 


not a first-rank Institutior 


served or 
committees together, attended dull ban 
quets together 

“Oh, Maxwell, how soon can you come 
to see me?” 

“Why, immediately,” said Maxwell; 
which was the correct answer, if you knew 
Morton, and if your own bank were inter 
ested in bond issues. 

Morton was standing at the window, 
gazing out at the sullen rain. Presently, 
without turning, he inquired, ‘‘What’s your 
artistic opinion of that desk of mine, Mr 
Maxwell?” 

Maxwell, whose mind had been chained 
to bonds, said, “‘ Why—in what way do you 
mean, Mr. Morton?” 

“Sit down in my chair for a moment.’ 
He tapped reflectively on the pane. ‘‘ We’re 
about the same height. Shall I order the 
same mode! for you—for the first of July? 
Or do you need more leg room?”’ 

Maxwell realized gradually that this was 
a great man’s whimsical method of suggest 
ing a partnership. There was no loftier 
eminence in international finance; a Mor- 
ton partnership was the climax of ambition. 
Incidentally, it was worth at least half a 
million a year at the very outset. And yet, 
because the calendar had had its own way 


with him, Maxwell wasn’t so deeply thrilled 
as when he had received his first compli- 
ment from the assistant paying teller of a 
small bank. He was pleased and honored, 
but he wasn’t thrilled 

He said gravely, ‘Thank you, Mr. Mor- 
ton. I only hope to fit your organization as 
well as I do your desk.”’ 

On his way uptown he was philosophically 
calm. The money element interested him 
very little. Indeed, for several years he had 
simply allowed his funds to accumulate. As 
a bachelor and a social recluse, what did he 
want with money? No, it was the con- 
sciousness of victory that satisfied him —the 
knowledge that in spite of his father’s 
prophecies he had touched the goal He 
rather wished that his father could know; 
but the elder Maxwell was dead these eight 
years —and his debts had been paid by his 
son 

Back at the Windsor Trust he lighted a 
cigar and gave himself impassively to the 
second mail. The top letter had been twice 
readdressed. It ran as follow 


Dear Brother M { Since 1906, when the 
basis of the Coffin Club was changed, we've 
sent you a bushel of letter but i haven t 


et contributed a red cent for the new 


building, 

vhich cost $15,000 mortgage $10,000 

One of our difficulties is that up to 1906 the 
club kept no records, even of its member: It 
wasn't safe And a lot of the older member 
regardless of their oaths, haven't come forward 
to identify themsel v« » that the rest of 
have to pay a little more 

Now in joining the C. C. you swore to do 


everything ia your power for Eliot. Our infor 
mation is that you're wit! 
Bank of New Yor! tatistics show that the 
average salary of Eliot men, twenty years out of 
is eighty dollars ; 
come through with at least half a weel pay 
call it forty dollars? Don't forget that Chan 
cellor Carroll said last year that C. C. is the 
finest influence we've got at Eliot 


Yours fraternally, 


college, 


Maxwell leaned back and read this letter 
again. It amused him. “Half a week's 
pay— call it forty dollars?”’ He laughed 
quietly. ‘“‘You swore to do everything in 
your power for Eliot.” Yes, and the oath 
had been administered by one who, for his 
own qualification, had stolen the lingerie of 
the regent’s wife from the family clothe 
line. But what was this about an altered 
I Had they trar 
b into a unshine society? 
rr! And out 


ittle jerkwater college 


vasis and a fine influence? 
formed the clu 
And the old dean was chancell« 
at Eliot, that queer | 
with a handful of students, they didn’t ever 
know who Maxwell was! “Half a weel 
salary- call it forty dellars?”’ 

He opened the 
was much readdressed 


next er elope, whic i 


V/ Vl Ata 
ri hel toda i na te 
nfe pon you your d " ta 
is of tt cla of 1906 
Alth igh the j ! ,) 
here I ppose yu are ” 1 
exper e. vet I hone } ' 
ent at commence er et le 
pp We should pect f ‘ 
be ir | 3e guest. Please ! isapy 
With kindest regards, i hich t iugl 
J t hom you t he ‘ 
[ar Faithfully you 
GEORGE WARD Cat 
Cha | 


Maxwell smoked meditatively 
gree —afterseventeen years! What possible 
significance had the parchment for him 
now? Why, it was almost ludicrous! At 
Eliot bachelor of arts? Why, for the lifting 
of a finger he could be a doctor of laws! He 
hadn’t been sufficiently interested to lift 
the finger. Was it likely then that he would 
travel a thousand miles to Indiana? But 
as if it were a question of expense ! 

Yet, after all, it was a rather nice thing 
for Carroll to have done. He evident] 
fancied that Maxwell would value it. But 
Carroll had always been a sentimental sort 
of person--and what a prince! 
Scott! It was seventeen years ago! 

Bitterness and resentment had long since 
died; but he was embarrassed to recall what 
a young ass he had been. The adventurs 
had saved him, however, from settling ir 
New Albany, so that, in a manner of speak 
ing, it was directly responsible for his 
But what a cad he had been 
towards Dean Carroll! 

And “my daughter Joyce, 
must remember.”’ Yes, he did 
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ruined 


Many a firstimpression 
has been ruined by some 
seemingly little thing 


he SO Casy TO gel off on thew rong foot 

with people—whether it be in an 1m- 
portant business contact or simply in a 
casual SOC ial mecting. 


It pays in life to be able to make people 
like Vou. 


ingly very 


And so often it 1s some seem- 
little thing that may hold 
you back. 


For example, quite unconsciously you 
watch a pe rson’s teeth when he or she 
is In conversation with you. If they are 
unclean, improperly kept, and if you 
are a fastidious person, you will automati- 
cally hold this against them. And all 
the while this same_analysis is being 
made of you. 


Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teeth a new way. 
Our chemists have discovered a_ polishing 
ingredient that really cleans without scratching 


the enamel—a difficult problem solved. 


You will notice the improvement even 
in the first few days. And you 4vow i 


se0gse j . 
1S C40 G7A11/ VWiJely. 


Liste rine, the sale 


So the makers ol 


antiseptic, have found for you also the 
really safe dentifrice. 


What are your teeth saying about you 
today ?>—/. IMBERT PHARMACAL. 
CO., Saint Louts, U.S.A. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


Large Tube—25 cents 
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years he could see her as clearly as though 
him now, in the flesh. Ab- 
too, he saw a moonlit garden. 

“No, Susie—no, no! You mustn’t!”’ 

‘Brownie dear as 

“Please, Susie, please! I # 

Then he had kissed her, and she was limp 
in his arms. And when he had whispered 
again, ‘Brownie dear,” she had lifted her 
lips to him. 

But when he was thrown out of Eliot, a 
day later, she hadn’t so much as answered 
his note. Well, he could understand even 
that—now. She was the dean’s daughter, 
and he had committed the crime of being 
caught. The Coffin Club was a distinction 
only if you got away with it; otherwise it 
was a stigma. 

It was ridiculous to think of going out to 
Eliot, but he couldn’t help wondering what 
Joyce was like. She must be thirty-five, and 
worse. From her father’s letter, she was 
still keeping house for 
him—an old maid then? 
And undoubtedly, if he 
did see her again, she 
would spoil his memory 
ofher. Not that the mem- 
ory was vital to him; but ; 
as a matter of fact, since 14 ¥ 
he had left her, no other Y\i / 
woman had even remotely 7 4 
affected his life. He won- f 
dered what she was like 
and how she would greet 
him 

The pilgrimage would 
be absurd, of course; yet 
it might give pleasure to 
others. And he surely 
ought to have a 
brief vacation be- 
fore he wound up 
his affairs at the 
Windsor Trust 
and moved down 
to Wall Street. 
Really, he owed it 
to himself. Anda 
few days at Eliot, 
in the placidity of 
a college atmos- 
phere, might be 
good for his 
nerve It might 
berefreshing. Be 
sides, he 
ligated to Carroll 
for that degree; 
and she wanted 
him to come out-—and he 
hated to hurt her feelings 
It was only two days from 
New York, anyway. 

He decided to think it 
over for a week orso before 
committing himself, Per- 
haps he had better reserve 
Pullman space, though, 
just in case his curiosity should overcome 
his judgment. On the very eve of departure 
he told himself that his mind was not yet 
definitely made up; but that he would have 
his luggage packed just in case he felt in 
clined to go. Not even when he was actually 
on the train did he admit to himself that 
nothing short of a Federal injunction could 
have kept him in New York. 








was ob- 


His first view of the college was from a 
flivver taxicab; and instantly he was with- 
out age, for the campus was absolutely 
unchanged. It was the shadowed past trans- 
ferred bodily to the living present; and in 
spite of himself, his pulses quickened. And 
then the taxi drew up before a familiar 
white Colonial house, and a ghost was on 
the sidewalk 

“Maxwell! I’m delighted! By Jove, but 
this is good of you! Two suite ases?”’ 

Maxwell was both shocked and appre- 
hensive. Great heavens, if this fragile and 
impressionistic old man were the once dy- 
namic father, what could be expected of 
the child? 

“Joyce! 
Maxwell!” 

She came hurrying down the steps, to 
startle him even more than her father had 
done, for she was exactly as he had visual- 
ized her. 

Alone in his room, he stood motionless 
for a full minute. It was a cheery little 
room, but the most stringent economy was 
everywhere visible. He reflected that the 
chancellorship was worth about three thou- 
sand, at the outside. Poor old Carroll! The 
boys had idolized him; but here he was, 
at sixty-five or thereabouts, worn and thin 
and spiritual; and his house was rescued 


Joyce! Where are you? Here's 


Doggedty. 
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from acute shabbiness only by the grace of 
a feminine touch and a few flowers. Max- 
well moved over to the mirror to see how 
old he looked himself, for he had thought 
Joyce unaltered, and she had called him 
Susie. 

At dinner, however, he had to revise his 
estimate. She was astonishingly young, but 
she hadn’t left time quite so far in the lurch 
as he had imagined. Yet she could have pre- 
tended, plausibly enough, to be twenty- 
seven or eight, and she was graciously, 
peacefully beautiful. Her eyes reminded 
him of two brown butterflies, just alighted. 
She was exquisitely rounded, yet not ac- 
tually plump. Her complexion was a soft 
going and coming of warm color. Yes she 
could easily have pretended twenty-seven. 
Maxwell stared at her; he couldn’t help it 
and he didn’t want to help it. 

She blushed; the two brown butterflies 
fluttered. 


si ' 


“Gn” 


“I've Had Enough Good Advice to Last Me a Thousand Years,"’ 
Will You Shake Hands?"’ an¢ 


“But I Always Liked You. 
“Whatever have you been doing, Susie? 
Are you still in a bank?” 

“Yes,” said Maxwell soberly, “ 
in a bank.” 

“If you were the sort of banker I could 
wish you were,”’ remarked the chancellor, 
with a flash of his former animation, “I'd 
pick you up by the boots and shake about 
fifty theusand dollars out of your pockets. 
Why didn’t you burgle the vaults before 
you left New York?”’ 

Maxwell was still so overcome by Carroll's 
appearance that he spoke as deferentially 
as to an invalid 

‘‘Have you so many needs, chancellor? 

“Needs? I often wonder if we have any- 
thing else. Why, since the war, our endow- 
ment hasn't been sufficient, that’s all. Each 
year now we have to depend on benefac- 
tions to make up a considerable deficit; and, 
unfortunately, most Eliot graduates aren't 
rich.” 

“He's nearly killed himself,” said Joyce 
loyally. ‘‘He’s worked more these last ten 
years, since he’s been chancellor, than he 
did in the previous thirty, all put together.”’ 

Her father laughed. 

“That's a trifle exaggerated; but, you 
see, the chancellor is the official beggar, so 
I beg. And I’m willing to state that it’s ap- 
preciably harder than teaching Greek.” 

“We all used to wonder,” said Maxwell, 
“why you ever wasted your time on teach- 
ing, anyway, chancellor. You had the 
hallmark of a man of affairs, if I ever saw 
one. Honestly, don’t you enjoy adminis- 
trative work more than you did hearing 
recitations?” 

The old man nodded confidentially. 

“T always did like administration, Max- 
well. I liked organization. But—one serves 


I’m still 
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in the place appointed, and I was appointed 
to the classical department when I was 
twenty-one. Joyce, this is a party, 
and I’ m going to have a demi-tasse if I die 
for it! 

They had coffee in the living room. After- 
wards, the chancellor excused himself 
there was a stated meeting of the board of 
trustees. So that Joyce put him into his 
light overcoat—in June, it was—-and gave 
him his hat and gloves and cane, and he 
went out. 

In the living room there was a prolonged 
silence. Joyce was absorbed in an embroid- 
ery frame, and Maxwell was smoking ab- 
sently. He had noticed that the servant 
called her Miss Carroll. She glanced up 
from the needle. 

“Why didn’t you ever come 
Susie—after it happened? 

He r voice was utterly calm. 

“What? Why, under the 
stances = 

She frowned adorably. 

“What hurt both of us so much was that 
you apparently didn’t trust us. You 
wouldn’t give daddy a chance to talk to 
you—you wouldn’t give me a chance—and 

then that brutal message you 
sent me! Daddy repeated it to 
me word for word. He didn’t 
know what it meant, but I did, 
and it went pretty deep.” 

He regarded her 
quizzically. These 
women! What 
had she wanted 
him to do—get 
down on the floor 
and grovel for her? 

“T was proba- 
bly a bit upset, 
Brownie. Expul- 
sion isn’t any too 
pleasant. By the 
way, I hear that 
the Coffin Club 
has become re 
spec table.” 

‘“*Oh, very! 
They’ve got a 
building, and ev- 
erything. It’s the 
biggest honor 
there is.” 

He grimaced. 

“For which I’m 
partly responsi 
ble?”’ 

“Yes; they re 
formed at 

But, 
youk now that was 
a terrible way for 
you to leave me.” 

‘l was very 
young,” he said; 
when you 

didn’t take the 
trouble to answer my letter, I naturally took 
it to mean that you were through with me 
And youth is almost as proud as it is sensi 
tive. But I do apologize for that message. | 
was too crushed to be tactful.’ 

She had looked up quickly. 

‘** Answer what letter, Susie?”’ 

“Why, the only one I ever wrote 

She put down her work. 

“Something must have gone awfully 
wrong then,” she said, subdued. ‘ Because, 
Susie, I never had a letter from you in all 
my life!” 

He puffed at his cigar. Outwardly he was 
adamant, but his mind was confused. 

“But I sent you one, Brownie.” 

‘Truly? What did you say in it?” 

He drew a long breath. 

**Why, I asked if you wanted to see me. 
I told you not to bother answering if you 
didn’t. You were the dean’s daughter, and 
I wasn’t any too sure how you'd like my 
publicity. So I hung around for two days 
and then gave it up, and—you mean to say 
you never got it, r 


to see me, 


He started. 
circum- 


once 


Susie, 


Said Susie 


you y 


Brownie? 

She shook her head slowly. 

“No. You see—I'd been waiting to hear 
from you. And suddenly it occurred to me 
that you might feel—shy. So I was just 
going to write to you myself when daddy 
told me that you'd gone, and what you’d 
said. 

“And after that, I—I couldn’t write to 
you so very well. Could I?” 

Outwardly he was marble; he was not ac- 
customed to betray sentiment. Moreover, 
he could think of nothing appropriate to 
say. He was a trifle dazed, but he was 
telling himself that it would be farcical to 
make a scene over what was seventeen 

Continued on Page 69 
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‘The firemen may havea full battery 
of the most approved fire-fighting 
apparatus—yet they wage a one- 
sided battle unless they have on 
their side also the right mental 
attitude of the people in the 
community. 


The individual citizen must see 


himself asa part of the fire-fighting _ 


force. It is his duty to form the 
habit of being careful with fire and 
of fire, and to encourage this habit 


in others; to eliminate avoidable 
and minimize unavoidable fire 
hazards. 

Arethe fire-fighters of your com- 
munity helped or hampered by the 
mental attitude of the people for 
whose safety they risk their lives? 

The local representatives of re- 
sponsible insurance companies 
welcome consultation on Fire 
Prevention. Ask them to help you 
fight fire before it starts. 
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her hat carefully from an elaborate coiffure, 
set it on the Phyfe cabinet, took off her 
cloak, dropped it across a chair, and walked 
with mincing steps out of sight around the 
high red lacquer screen. Trumper listened 
in vain for more than a trickle of water. 
No splashing; no sloshing or blubbing or 
whewing! He had heard that Frenchwomen 
lick themselves like cats, using a damp 
sponge for a tongue. Was that what Miss 
Thistle was doing? Whatever it was, it 
took her a long time, and when at last she 
came out he was curious. Apparently she 
had done nothing. 

gut no. Something was different, some 
trifling little thing. He had it. The tiny 
globes of mascara were gone; she had 
cleaned her long eyelashes so that now, 
instead of sticking straight out, they were 
entrancingly curved. 

“Is that better?”’ she asked. 

“Better? I should say so!”’ he exclaimed 
enthusiastically. ‘“‘Now go back and do 
ome more. That’s a good girl.” 

While she was gone he speculated pro- 
foundly on the extraordinary ramifications 
of prudery. Was it possible that there were 
women who took instinctively to paint 
under the urge of modesty, as Eve did toa 
girdle of leaves, and the Puritan mothers to 
calico from chin to ankle? Again his mind 
wandered to France, specifically to the 
horrified Frenchman who exclaimed to a 
lady, ‘““Dear madam, go back and paint 
your lips. I can’t go out with you like that. 
Why, you're not dressed!’"’ Who shall set 
the infallible limit to modesty? 

Trumper looked up to find the girl stand- 
ing before him, poised as if for flight. Her 
eyes had within them the telltale expres 
sion of one who intends to run at the slight- 
est alarm. The next thing he saw was that 
though her mouth was still a carmine gash 
her cheeks were of a pink as fresh as apple 
a shell pink rapidly deepening 
to a color, nameless, but lovelier than that. 

“Go back!” he shouted. “Clean your 
mouth and loosen your hair.” 

She studied his face intently for an in- 
stant, and then turned to disappear once 
more behind the screen. She was gone a 
long time. When she came out again he 
gripped the arms of his chair to keep him- 
self from rising. No man knows all there is 
to know about women, but many a man 
knows a lot of useful tricks in regard to 
women. One that Trumper had learned 
early in life is that no woman is afraid of a 
man while he sticks to his own chair. A few 
moments earlier he would not have cared 
whether he frightened Mary Thistle or not; 
now he cared very much. He even held his 
breath, as if to stir the air might dispel the 
vision he beheld, and the more rigidly he 
stared —the tighter he clung to his seat 
the more did she seem to wince and shrink 
from him 

“What's the matter with you?” he de 
manded, suddenly leaning forward. ‘What 
on earth are you afraid of? Sit down.” 

She let go a held breath, smiled and 
obeyed, sinking to the couch just behind 
her. He felt as if he could look at her for 
ever, just as a thirsty man thinks he can 
drink a gallon of icy spring water. She was 
by far the loveliest and most soul-satisfying 
bit of humanity he had ever seen. She had 
brushed out her hair, tumbled it, and 
caught it in a loose roll at the back of her 
neck. She had scrubbed her face and lips 
and neck until they had attained to a 
supernal freshness, the kind of dewy fresh- 
ness one sees on the cheeks of children just 
awakened or on the petals of a rose at dawn 
Also she had taken off her dress and put on 
a black silk kimono which slanted across the 
breasts, cutting a small virginal V from 
which arose the slim column of her throat 
Lights danced in her dark eyes. 

*Laugh,’”” commanded Trumper. 

She threw back her head and laughed. 

“Stop laughing, and smile.” 

She obeyec 

*Wistfully. 
fully. Stop smiling. 


blossoms 


That’s fine. More wist- 
Be sad. Sadder than 
A terrible thing has 
happened something ghastly. My God, 
child is 

He leaped to his feet, jammed his fists 
into his pockets and started striding up and 
down the room, muttering half to himself, 
half to her, ‘““By the living sunfish, we’ve 
got it--got it—-got it!” 

“Got what?” asked Mary. 

“Everything,” declared Trumper, draw- 
ing out one fist and holding it tightly closed 


+ 


before his narrowed eyes. “The world at 
your feet, and the sun and moon and stars, 
if you only want them enough.” 

‘Oh, I do!” exclaimed Mary anxiously 
“TI do indeed.” 

He went to the phone and called up 
Binotinelli, than whom no living mortal 
could better translate a vision into a frock. 

‘Bino,” he said, “I’m going to send 
around a girl, a youngster, in about ten 
minutes, and I want you to promise to sit 
and look at her for a quarter of an hour. In 
that time you can think up thirty-two 
dresses which would look splendidly on her. 
I don’t want any of them. I want her 
clothed in black from head to toe, including 
silk hose and shoes.” 

“Impossible, M’sieu Trumpé hg 
in Bino’s excited voice. “Black! A young 
girl! And the stockings too! It can’t 
her to a mourning house or an under 
Not even for you, Mr fsromleigh.’ 

“Oh, shut up!” interrupted Trum 
“When this kid starts wearing 
can scrap all the color you've go 
carload of the blackest chiffor 
less than a year after she sets 
the women in the world will 
black--morning, noon and night.” 

“God forbid!’’ moaned Bino 

“Well, He won't,” declared Trumper 
*“Now listen. She isn’t a weight carrier. | 
don’t want any more clothing on her than 
the law demands; nevertheless, she’s got to 
be covered. You are allowed a V beneatl 
the throat, and bare arms. Right there 
you stop. Bring the stuff down from her 
shoulders on a slant. Suggest wings, but 
not at the cost of length . What’ 
she supposed to look like wher you get 
through? I'll tell you. Like a madonna 
yes, a madonna—but wait. She’s got 
look like a madonna that has lost her chil 
Bino!”’ 

But Bino had rung off to have two 
wherewith to tear his hair. 

Trumper hung up the receiver ar 
a long moment plunged in thought; 
he turned slowly and rested his eyes 
girl. 

“Mary,” he said, “‘you can look sadder 
than any grief-stricken human being I have 
ever met. The question is, how long car 
you keep it up? Everything depends or 
that.” 

“Oh, for ages and ages,”’ said Mary, her 
face assuming a look that made his heart 
feel as if it were crumpling into 

Illusion all but became reality. Only by 
pricking himself constantly with the sharp 
needle of reason could he avoid falli 
her feet, gathering up her listless hands a 
begging her in the name of mercy to let him 
help her in her trouble. Anything! Why, 
a man would do anything for that look, ever 
if it was stamped “Counterfeit” in letters 
an inch high! 

“Could you do it for six mont} 
asked. 

“T love doing it,"” murmured Mary. “It 
makes me feel good all over.” 

“Mary,” said Trumper, at the end of a 
long heart-rending silence, “‘it isn’t enoug} 
to be sad; you must have a reason. Now 
don’t laugh Remember you are sad 
terribly sad —and say these words after me 
very low: ‘Once I saw a great pool of 
blood; I have never forgotten it.’”’ 

“*Once I saw a great pool of blood,’”’ 
breathed Mary, her eyes widening to a look 
of piercing anguish. ‘** 
forgotten it.’”’ 

Trumper reached one of those 
of artistic or emotional satisfactio 
make men want to shout, clap, yell, stamp 
their feet, scream or thump something. He 
rushed toward Mary, and she arose to meet 
him. Before he knew what he was doing 
he had hugged the breath out of her and 
kissed her. She was just getting ready to 
hug and kiss him back when he came to 
himself with a groan, pushed her away, and 
staggered to a chair. “What a rotten inex 
cusable scene,” he was thinking. Just be- 
cause such happenings were supposed by 
the misinformed to occur in his studio 
they never had before, not once. Ever 
since he had fitted out his modest work- 
room, it had been just that—never a trap, 
never an adjunct to his occasional affairs of 
the heart, so called. 3ecause he had been 
fastidious to the very verge of prudery in 
this matter of stern differentiation, the 
room, with him in it, had attained to an 
atmosphere of safety for all concerned 

Continued on Page 72 
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felt with 
gulding baromet 
regain its air of 
’s the matter?” Mary 
ig,”” he replied, that I 
in apology for taking an unwar 
y. Your contract 
subject you to manhandling of 

I am thoroughly ashamed of 
don’t know what came over me 

rgive and forget?”’ 

aid Mary thoughtfully, 

You're so awfully 
“Tf you can’t forgive,” sa Trumper 
promptly, “I shall consider that I owe you 
two weeks’ pay, and you may go.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Mary. “I was thinking 
of the forget It wouldn’t be right for me 
not to forgive, because I was just going to 
kiss you back when you pulled away.’ 

“Indeed,”’ remarked Trumper solemnly. 
“Well, in that case we'll consider the inci 
dent closed, and you had better put on 
your things and rush around to Binotinelli’ 
You heard what I said to him. All I ask is 
that you say nothing. Take along the 
kimono, put it on as you did here, and look 
sad—terribly sad. Think about the pool of 
blood, but don’t mention it. You needn't 
come to the studio again. When your frock 
is ready tell Bino to call me up and I'll ar 
range to take you to supper.” 

“Oh, goody!” cried Mary, so genuinely 
pleased that her face radiated Joy. ‘‘Where? 
At the Bonne Nuit?” 

“What do you know 
Nuit?”’ asked Trumper sharply 
you ever been there?” 

“No; "4 
‘I’ve I've or ly heard about it 

Trumpet would have been a muctl 
ried man had he not posse 
of keeping his 


asked 


“except 


as not ll 


don’t strong 


about the Bonne 


“Have 


never,’ she answered 


ssed the 
varied interest in 
tight compartment There 

, locked between the hours of ten i 


wate! 
busine 
the morning and three in the aft 
kept in such training that he could turn hi 
back on it for a month at a time 
a moment’ without suffe 

’ 


ernoon, and 


notice 
great loss 

His long summer afternoons belonged to 
polo and the open; his short winter ones 
to the studio. Bridge claimed the time 
from five to seven; the evenings were care 

fully distributed among people who prom 
ised the least boredom and in kee ping tab 

on the 
cation 
nightly 
generally a interchange of 
tereoty ped Civilities On the evening of 
this crowded day which had witnessed the 
dvent and astonishing progre of Miss 
histle, the conversation was to be inor 

nately prolonged 

“You all right, Janet?” 

“Fine, thank 

That was where the talk usually began 
and ended, and Trumper was about to hang 
up when he heard Janet 
*Trumper. Hello, Trumper! 

“Yes, Janet.” 

“Oh, nothing much. I'm just not quite 
as sleepy as usual. You know, it seems to 
me you've been surprisingly quiet lately 
Does it take as long to launch a beauty as it 
does to build a warship?” 

“Sometimes it takes a year, and some- 
times * began Trumper, and stopped. 
ie had bee n going to Say “al d sometimes 
it takes two,” but the memory of the rapid 
budding of Miss Thistle sprar between 
the thought and the words. Was it possible 
that only thismorning he had not known the 
only girl ever kissed in his studio? The 
power that moves one man will move an 
other; the power that moves two men wil 
move a throng; the power that moves a 
throng can shake the world, apples off apple 
trees, and kings off their thrones. Ina flash 
he saw all history a are of writ 
ing destined to « rele limit 
ing the 
sentence read: 


theater, music and all the ramifi 
of art After the theater came hi 


telephone call to his wife, Janet 


most laconi 


a 
1 
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voice continuing, 
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an orbit, ar 
lamp itself in a ¢ 
limitless universe, and the first 
“In the beginning was woman,” and the 
last sentence read: ‘‘In the be ginning was 
woman.” An old thought in 
but never before 
“Trumper!” cried Janet's voice. ‘“Trum- 
per, don’t go to sleep. Finish what you 
were going to say.” 
“I was going to say,”’ he replied soberly, 
“that sometimes it takes twelve hours.” 
‘I thought there was someone about 
due,”’ remarked Janet coldly, and rang off. 
When Binotinelli called up three days 
later to announce that all would be ready by 
the following evening, Trumper knew a mo- 
ment of embarrassment. Time had been 


a new dress, 


stuper dous 
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when he could ask Bino to keep his insig- 
nificant shop open until the supper hour, 
but those days were long past. Now it 
would be like asking to have the Twentieth 
Century await one’s convenience. On the 
other hand, he dared not pass several hours 
alone with the power which without a mo- 
ment’s notice might start shaking the stars 
down around his befuddled head. Still more 
did he from the thought of Mary 
dressed for conquest entering a public con- 
threading lobbies, exposing cab- 

‘ks and bellhops to 


shrink 


veyance, 
men, passers-by, cler 
destruction. Knowing not what to say, he 
said nothing. Asa consequence Bino began 
to talk, and as he talked the knot of trouble 
cleared from Trumper’s brow. 

“Oh, Mr. Bromleigh,” said Bino in a wet 
there was only something we 
could do for her! The poor child! The poor 
o small cabbage of a child! Last night I 
say, ‘Ma pauvre petite gosse, you no cry; 
Bino cry for you.’ And I go home and cry 


voice, “il 


“Well, Bino,” said Trumper, “‘since you 
feel like that I can tell you something you 
can do for her—something that will save 
her at least from a little trouble. You can 
dress her late tomorrow night and keep her 
in the shop until a quarter past eleven, in- 
stead of letting her wander the streets or 
sit in her room alone. Now tell me; what 
about the dress?”’ 

‘The dress, ah, the 
“When you see it you will know. It is not 
art. It is bigger than that —a million time. 
It isa great, soft, black sorrow with a living 
heart.” 

It took Trumper three hours to pick ‘his 
guests for the following night. At any 
minute of the first hour of his acquaintance 
with Mary he would have been willing to 
vet himself a hundred to one that at her 

tual launching Zelter, master mind in 

in professional beauty for the 
ild head the list. Now he knew 

i y that the famous show director 
would be but a fish out of water, oozing at 
the eyes, gasping for breath, and possibly 
dying of a bloodless apoplexy. No; Zelter 
would not do; nor would any one of a 
hundred most eligible youngsters. The 
ing would strike soon enough without 
his inviting it to the banquet. ‘What he 
needed was case-hardened bachelors of 
thirty-five who could give the Jovian thun- 
t arun for its money. In the end he 

had te content with three men besides 
He had hesitated over Hilary Pell 
king his age, but finally included 


dress!”’ cried Bino. 


lights 


himself 
a I Lox 

l'rumper’s table at the Bonne Nuit was 
distinguished by an idea which he had 
passed on to the proprietors on the condi- 
tion that it be reserved for his exclusive 
benefit for ten ye He detested towering 
floral decorations; hence the inspiration 
which had devised a wide-flanged bowl sunk 
in the center of the table to the level of the 
cloth. Within this all but hidden font of 
life-giving water drifted flowers, “like lotos 
buds that and from it crept the 
tender green of tendril and tiny leaf. Inci- 
dentally, anyone could see across it from 
any part of the incidentally again, 
it was a badge, a distinction and the un- 
failing forerunner of an event. When it 
graced the table at the far end of the oval 
room—always the same table and always 
the same choice location—the common 
herd drew a long breath of satisfaction, sat 
back and waited 

Trumper scarcely dared take a full look 
at Mary as she sat waiting for him in Bino’s 
atelier with Bino standing near by, tears 
in his eyes, and Madame Tifou Binotinelli 
sitting beside her, patting one of her listless 
hands and murmuring sweet nothings in 
French. But one fleeting glance was enough 
to tell him that his aspirations had been in- 
terpreted with nothing less than genius. At 
first sight nothing could be more simple 
than the frock of black chiffon with a far 
tastic flower making a single splash of red 
just off center beneath the high waistline, 
and yet there remained a distinct impression 
of dark hands folded across the breast of 
grief. He had not ordered the spilled touch 
of red, but immediately he perceived two 
things—that it was supremely right, and 
that Mary had been unable to resist the 
temptation to mention her great pool of 
blood He hurried her into a cab and on 
the way to the restaurant felt forced tomake 
certain alterations in his plan of campaign. 

“Mary,” he said, catching a glimpse of 
her profound sadness under the glare of a 
street lamp, “it’s too much; I can’t stand 
it any longer. And if I can’t stand it, 
knowing you as I do, why, no one else can 


float,”’ 
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stand it at all. You are going to meet three 
men tonight, all of them nice, the pick of 
New York, in a way ; 
to get your ear for a moment, and each has 
a way of succeeding in that sort of thing 
They will, of course, ask you what is the 
matter, and what, oh! what can they dof 
you. If you should say your piece about 
the great pool of blood, and let it I 

I tremble to think what 

Any one of the lot, or al 

before the eve ning Is over 

“It is terribly excit 
eagerly, choked off her words, ¢ 
instead, ‘it is terrible.” 

“Ah!’? murmured Trumper. “What a 
relief! You forgot yourself for an instant, 
and it has helped me out. Now listen. You'll 
have a lot more fun being bravely gay part 
of the time. Now let’s try 
Get off your little piece, then throv 
head, shake it and say bravely; 
like that, isn’t it? The ¢g 
to be gay in spite of it.’ 
mind you. Explain nothin; 
Now.” 

Mary locked her hands ar d 
and stared beyond Trumper’s feet 
the cab, through the city, the earth, the 
China Sea, and beyond 
reaches of the pendent uni 

“Once,”’ she murmured 
voice, “I saw a great pool o 
never forget it.’’ She kept 
for along aching second, the 
shook it and said bravely 
that, isn’t it? The great 
the great adventure is to 
of it.” 

Ah! Her 


Sach will do his best 


something out 


itions, 
anyone 
her knee 


throug! 


ittermost 


shining eyes 
parted smiling lips! Peacl 
thorn buds in her chee] 
red, pink again, as th 
breathing fast and slow 
clean freshness of her, like 
clover field in bloom \r 
loosen the snood that youw 
me tangle a hand it 
Oh, Youth, unfolding pe 
dawn! Oh, brave face 
Thistle! 

“God help me! 
hastily drawing out 
ing back his top} 
brow. “‘It’s—it’s w 
it. Too late to « 
we are.” 

Before he knew i 
the supper room of 
midst of a great still: 
who followed Margol, tl! 
waiter; and followed i: 

Pell, and two 

breath amid a world whi 
forgotten to breathe. WI 
so very sad, and so 
And heaven help ner 
enough to know better 
alone amongst wolve 
tragedy in her mien, t 

of grief crossed upon her | 
near and to comfort, to 
dagger of her doom 
exquisite and tragic loy 

Trumper saw everything 
charmingly garnished tab! 
with Mary on his right at 
Pell beside her, and the two 
Heaven aid him, he had for 
names! Well, what did it matter? 
deity know mortals by their 1 

“This, gentlemen,” he said 
Mary~-Miss Mary Thistle.” 

**What an adorable name,” he heard Pell 
murmur, though each word seemed but a 
blur of speech. ‘I can see the 
crags of Scotland, and you shir 
a dark shadow. 
dance. Come.” 

They arose, stepped out, 
Hilary’s face fixed and whit 
heart-rendingly sad. Now wa 
chance; he could ask these mer 
He leaned forward, 
then closed it again 
of their uncompromising 
that it would be useless 
had forgotten His eyes 
couple in black. They 
skirts of the floor, dancir 
slowly to some unhe 
They paused, stopped. y 
gered on her partner’s arm, 
drooped, her eyes stared unseeir 
lips moved. By Jove, she was sa) 

Then she threw up her head, shook i 

him her glorious eyes and smiled bravely. 

In that instant a great resolve was born in 

Hilary’s face—a resolve to 
Continued on Page 74 
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Please dance. You must 


open¢ d | 
something 


save her. 
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Manufacturers Endorse 3-in-One 


The manufacturers of light mechanisms like those above know that 3-in-One is an 
absolutely pure oil compound. That it will lubricate properly. That it won't 
gum in the bearings, run out or dry up. That is why many such manufacturers 
recommend 3-in-One in their printed oiling instructions. 
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THREE-IN-ONE. OIL CO., 13 : a FREE SAMPLE AND DICTIONARY 
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The 8-oz. bottle contains the most 
for the money. Ask your dealer. 
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ham flavor! 
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into Underwood Deviled 
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fine, and pure 
No 
products, 
| nderwood Deviled 
Ham is 


some as 


hams, chopped 


Spi es 


substitutes, no by 


no adulterants. 


as clean and whole 


anything cooked 


in your own home 


try it for sandwiches 


next time! Tempt the 


family’s appetite with 


that delicious ham flavor! 


‘Taste the Taste!” 
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A captain spoke to Trumper twice, and 


| then touched him respectfully on the elbow 


ag looked up impatie ntly. The cap- 
tain handed him a menu card with a great 
scrawl down its back. Words? Trumper 
concentrated, then coérdinated, and grad- 
ually began to read but not to understand. 
Then he read again, slowly, painstakingly, 
and his blood, a moment before so racing 
and hot, congealed, ceased to flow, froze in 
his veins. The note was in Janet’s familiar 
hand 

‘Trumper, are you gone mad,” it ran, 
“or is it conceivable you don’t know the 
child with you is my niece, Daphne Pruyn- 
Clayton, who is supposed to have sailed ior 
Europe a week ago with Samantha Tread- 
well’s select summer party as a sort of prep- 
aration for her coming out next fall? 

It was Trumper who half rose from his 
but it was Two-Point Bromleigh who 
sank back again and promptly seized the 
whole ghastly situation as one who grasps 
thistles in clenched fists. No scandal—at 
least, no more scandal. None should think 
that he snatched the girl away in a fit of 
jealousy. He waited, white lipped, until 
oe ‘ea seated, and then leaned across to 


seat, 


"Hilary," * he 
has come for Miss 


said, “an urgent message 
Thistle. She’s wanted 
may be important, so 
please act as host for me if we don’t come 
back.” Out of the corner of his eye he 
thought he saw Mary startle and grow rigid. 
Well she might, he thought grimly, and then 
said aloud, “‘Come, Mary.” 

Together they threaded their way to the 
foyer, where Trumper handed her check and 
his to an attendant, with a bank note and 
instructions to fetch their wraps at once. 
Then he led the way to a telephone booth, 
jammed the fullness of her skirt between his 
knee and the wall so that she could not 
escape, and rang up Mrs. Pruyn-Clayton’s 
residence. 

‘This is Mr. Trumper Bromleigh speak- 
ing. Awaken Mrs. Clayton at once and tell 
her that Miss Daphne has returned from 
urope and will be at the house in ten min- 
utes ou don’t understand? Well, 
neither do I. Do as you're told.” 

He turned from the instrument expecting 
fireworks of one kind or another, but there 
were none. Daphne put on her cloak and 
preceded him meekly toa cab. Once within 
it, she threw herself back in the corner and 
closed her eyes. 

“A pretty kettle of fish, 
den,”’ he muttered Then, 
the matter over, « look of genuine 
crept into his face ‘Kettle of fish!’ he 
continued. “*Why, it’s more like a caldron 
of boiling oil, with me in it! Your mother 
thinks I’m first cousin to Satan already. 
What's she going to think now? What's 
she going to say? Will you tell me that?” 

“What need it matter to us?"’ murmured 
Daphne 

“Us!” choked Trumper. 
us? Look here ‘“ 

‘No; I'll not look there or anywhere,’ 
interrupted Daphne ‘I’m very tired.” 

“Tired!”’ snarled Trumper. “I should 
think you would be. Lilith and Eve and 
the serpent and a whole apple orchard have 
worked night and day for ten thousand years 
just to get here in time to watch you step r 

“Tout comprendre, c'est tout pardonner,”’ 
murmured Daphne 

“Never you worry,” 
promptly. “I can unders 
forgive you.” 

‘I was thinking of myself,” corrected 
Daphne. “I can understand, and forgive.” 


you little hoy- 
as he thought 
fright 


‘Did you say, 


rejoined Trumper 
tand, yet never 
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‘Thanks,” replied Trumper dryly. “ Be- 
fore we arrive, do you mind telling me how 
you got off that boat?” 

“Not at all. It was very simple. 
up one gangway, kissed Celeste, and came 
down the other. Then I hid behind some 
packing cases, took a cab to the Dreslin, 
waited a couple of hours, and sent a wireless 
to Miss Treadwell telling her 1 had missed 
the beastly ship. No one has been particu- 
larly worried.” 

“Worried !”’ exclaimed Trumper. 
about me?” 

A wan smile curved Daphne’s lips. “A 
man’s worry is sweet toa woman, Trumper, 
she murmured. 

“ How dare you callme Trumper? Why, 
you little brat, you ought to be turned up 
and spanked until you howl for mercy and 
your bowl of milk.” 

“Beat me!”’ gulped Daphne, tears gush- 
ing from under her fallen eyelids and rolling 
down he r glowing cheeks without leaving a 
mark. “Beat me! I'd love it!” 

“Well, wait until we get in the house,” 
said Trumper weakly. ‘“ Here we are.” 

The marrow in his bones turned to water 
as he faced a distracted mother in the 
stately room, famous among the elect of 
generations for its routs, its tapestries, its 
cut-crystal lusters, its polished floor and 
slender-legged chairs; and long ago, but 
now no more, his familiar haunt. Mrs. 
Pruyn-Clayton’s given name was Alexan- 
dra, and she had sided with her wronged 
sister to an extent which on more than one 
occasion had proved positively embarrass- 
ing to Janet. She invariably referred to the 
separated husband as “‘that Trumper Brom- 
leigh,’”’ and years since had blocked out his 
name in her private copy of the Social Reg- 
ister. 

“Daphne, my poor child, my baby, what 
has happened?” 

“Please, mother, 
quite all right.” 

Daphne released herself, stood back, un- 
fastened her cloak and let it slip from her 
shoulders. No other action could have 
dammed the flood of hysterics in her mother 
quite so abruptly and effectually. What 
Mrs. Pruyn-Clayton saw was a strange 
woman, superbly dressed and possessed of 
an assured poise out of all proportion to 
her known years—-a woman who actually 
exposed uncovered neck and naked arms 
without a qualm before the eyes of a man 
like Trumper Bromleigh! She whirled on 
him. 

“You! You did this thing!”’ 

At the moment Trumper was in no mood 
to deny it. Holding stick and hat in his 
hands and with his overcoat fully buttoned 
over asmart muffler, he looked to the casual 
observer as if he were on the point of leay- 
ing, but as a matter of fact he was glued to 
the spot by his eyes. Forgotten was Eglan- 
tine Buck in her setting of paint, mascara 
and paste; blotted out of mind was Mary 
Thistle, triumphant queen of the supper 
rooms of New York for five tense minutes. 
Here was Daphne herself amid pale gold 
and faded brocades. against a regal back- 
ground as reminiscent of an age of beauty 
as are dried rose leaves of a garden in 
bloom —and she was at home! Oh, lovely 
child in black, with that single scarlet 
splash spilled between waist and thigh, how 
could the artist within him deny her? 

“Cowardly!”” muttered Mrs. Pruyn 
Clayton, her hing, but her lips 
twisting nervously You and your kind 
know you are safe from the courts and even 
from a horsewhip.”’ 

“Stop that,mother,” 
“How dare you blame 


I went 


“What 


don’t muss me. I’m 


eyes flas 


interrupted Daphne. 
Trumper? It was all 
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your fault—yes, your fault. Haven’t you 
talked and talked about his wickedness 
until I longed to meet him, and learned all 
his telephone numbers by heart?”’ 

“Learned all his telephone numbers?” 
stuttered Mrs. Pruyn-Clayton. “‘ What has 
that got to do with it?” 

“A lot,” declared Daphne. ‘You were 
too busy or lazy to see your own only 
daughter off on a beastly trip with nothing 
but girls and a chaperon. Alphonse to drive 
me, Adolf to look after the baggage, and 
Celeste to put me on board! Well, instead 
of erying my eyes out on the way down, 
I read the morning paper, and as usual I 
began with the advertisements, and—and 
there it was. Too good to be true. Trum- 
per’s own office telephone number asking 
for a secretary! When I got to the ship I 
went up one gangplank, kissed Celeste, 
came down the other, and hid behind some 
packing cases until she was well out of the 
way. The rest was easy. I went to a hotel 
and disguised myself as a secretary.” 

“A what?” interjected Trumper, the 
ghastly memory of Miss Eglantine Buck 
suddenly refreshed in his mind’s bulging eye. 

“A secretary,” repeated Daphne calmly, 
dismissing the interruption with a wave of 
her hand. ‘Of course,” she continued to 
her stunned mother, “I had all the money 
you gave me for the trip, and of course I 
wired Miss Samantha I had missed the 
boat. As far as I can see, no one 
especially worried.” 

“Worried!”’ cried Mrs 
with a little awaking scream 
that was a week ago!”’ 

“Ah, yes!” murmured Daphne. “A 
long, long week.’”’ Her lovely head drooped, 
a heart-rending sadness crept into her face, 
her eyes grew enlarged and stared through 
the floor, through the world, beyond uni- 
verse, to fasten themselves on some terrible 
recollection. ‘‘Once,”’ she breathed through 
pitifully tremulous lips, “I saw a great 
pool of blood. I—I shall never forget it.” 

“Oh, my baby!” sobbed Mrs. Pruyn- 
Clayton, advancing with open arms upon 
her child. “My poor, poor baby!” 

““Mush!”" roared Trumper, forge tting 
that he was an artist and remembering only 
that he was a man, recently immersed in a 
caldron of boiling oil, and still in hot water. 
“She never saw a pool of blood in her life 
What she needs, Alexandra, is something 
she’s never had—a damn good spanking.”’ 

“How.dare you call me Alexandra!”’ 
gasped Daphne’s mother. “How dare you 
swear? How dare you live, you—you 
you!” 

‘Mother, you must not!”’ cried Daphne. 
“You shall not! You don’t know what you 
are doing.” 

She freed herself, and so swiftly that 
neither of her elders could stop her she 
hurled herself into Trumper’s unexpectant 
arms. Before he knew it both her hands 
were pushing his hair caressingly from his 
brow and she was murmuring, “ Trumper, 
dear boy, if we must part, kiss me 
more before you go.”’ 

There are moments when all memory, 
even the existence, 15S 
blotted from a man’s mind, and this was 
one of them. Trumper felt only a lithe 
young body, saw only a lovely glowing face, 
tremulous lips, glowing, tragic eyes, and 
within each eye a tiny dancing devil. Now 
and only now, did the lash of Alexandra's 
tongue, saying with utmost scorn, ‘ You 
you--you!”’ get in its work. His stick and 
hat formed a cross, emblematic of farewell, 
in the center of Daphne’s back. He 
her to him, kissed those tremulous lips, 
and fled. 
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RMOUR AND COMPANY seeks 
public good will. Its business is to 
serve. It has well settled policies—ideals. 
These, it would like to have all the peo- 
ple understand. 
The packing business, of which we 
are a part, is one of the largest of 
American industries. 


We are asked many questions about 
it. Some of those most frequently asked 
are these: 


Why is there so much difference be- Who owns Armour and Company? 


tween the price of sirloin steak and the 
I Why cannot the packers guarantee to 


price per pound of steers? 


What is the truth about profits in the 
packing business? 


How much competition is there in the 
packing business? 


Who fixes the price of meat? 


Would it be better to have more local 


live stock producers the cost of produc- 
tion plus a profit? 


Do meat prices move up and down in 
exact accord with receipts of live stock? 


Do the packers use cold storage to make 
speculative gains? 


Does the packers’ utilization of by- 


packers and no national packers? products make meat cheaper? 


There is a good answer to all of these questions. As a consumer of meat, as a producer of 
live stock, as a business man, a merchant, or home manager—tell us which of these interests 
you the most. 


Are there any other questions concerning our business which you would like to have answered? 


We will answer you either directly or through this series of advertisements. Won't you write us? 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 
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11,000,000 horse-power 


HE steam and electric locomotives 
in service on the New York Central 


Lines have an aggregate capacity of 


11,000,000 horse-power. This is equal 
to a third of the power used in the man- 
ufacturing industries of the country. 


Operating and maintaining this great 
transportation power plant cost last 
year $169,000,C00, or 33 per cent of the 
total operating expenses. The men on 
the engines earned $34,000,G00. In the 
fireboxes was burned $54,000,000 worth 
of coal. Repairs, another large item, 
took $54,000,000. 


Adequate power is the first necessity 
of efficient transportation service. The 
capacity of the New York Central Lines 
to meet the test of heavy traffic—as 
was so strikingly shown in the war 
emergency—1s in no small measure 
due to the New York Central policy of 
maintaining a power reserve to meet 
abnormal traffic demands. 
New York Central locomotives— 
whether designed to haul 100-car coal 
trains or the 20th Century Limited 
are all built to special New York 
Central specifications, and year after 
year represent the highest achievement 
in American locomotive construction. 
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do your best, ever from eyes to the sleepy 
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Change Tires in Half Usual Time 
—“Look for the Attached-Lug™ 


4 
} More and more, the attention of the wise motorist cen- Every lug bolt holds the rim and shares proportionately 
ters on the wheels of the car he buys. He looks before in the driving thrust instead of the usual practice of con- 
he buys, because fhen is the ttme when he can add tothe ~centrated strain at a single point. Elayes rims cannot 
i convenience and shorten the time required in making “run-out-of-true.”’ They cannot squeak or slip and tear 
h tire changes. Motorists have one certain sign to guide the valve stem; cannot cause uneven wear on tires and 
y them in making wheel-decisions—it is the Attached-Lug. rims. This represents a decided saving 
It denotes the most approved wheel—Hayes. Hayes wheels are standardized in wood, wire and dis¢ 
; Ihe attached-lug means that tire changes may be made — all instantly interchangeable; all demountable-at-the-rim 
7 in one-half the usual time. There are no loose lugs to In selecting your next car have all these conveniences 
lose—no lost motion, temper or time Kequest Hayes Wheels with the attached-lug-rim 
HAYES WHEEI COMPANY Vanufacturers, Jackson, Michigan 
{ Factor Jackson, A I St. Johns, Mich.; Andes Ind; N { ( ' I ( } M Ont, Ex On ww treet, NewY 
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WITH ATTACHED LUG RIMS — STANDARDIZED IN WOOD WIRE AND DIS(¢ 
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ilm of Protection most 
while your car is still new 


EY! I] the tree idvice you vet with your 
new car there is one thing that you 
must not forget—lubrication. Above all « 
choose your motor oil with the utmost care 
Your new motor ts a caret illy built, fin ly 
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A film that gives maximum 
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will lubricate your motor, after a fashion. 
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Motorists in the Middle Atlantic and New England States can secure 
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Economy Oils and Creases 


The “FILM of PROTECTION” 


thin as tissue, smooth 
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keep that schoolgirl complexion” 


The lovelier the mother, the more 
she rejoices in the beauty of her baby 
girl. How anxiously she guards this 
budding beauty, fostering it, protect 
ing it with tender care. 

Her first concern, of course, is the 
little one’s skin, that the exquisite 
texture of infancy may be retained 
through girlho« vd days. 

That this proper care is based on 
mildest, gentlest cleansing she has 
learned from her own experience. For 
most young mothers of today were 
brought up on Palmolive. 


Protects natural beauty 


Palmolive plays the part of protec 
tor when used as baby’s soap. It 
soothes while it cleanses, through the 
gentle action of its mild, lotion-like 
ingredients. 


Baby’s delicate, roseleaf skin is kept 


smooth and perfect, protected from 
all injurious irritation. 

The smooth, creamy Palmolive 
lather develops this beauty Veal by 
year, until it bursts into the bloom of 


a radiant schoolgirl complexion. 
Rare oils the secret 


The emollient qualities of Palmolive 
lather is the secret of its beautifying 
action. 

It is the scientific blend of palm and 
olive oils —the same rare oils that Cleo 
patra used in the days of ancient Egypt. 

These cosmetic oils, so lotion-like 
in their action, make Palmolive the 
mildest of all toilet soaps. 

Thus, while it isa favorite “beauty” 
soap, it’s the best of all baby Oaps, 
too. For certainly your own finest, 
mildest complexion soap is most suit 
able for baby, for the same reasons 
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A Golden Girl from Somewhere 


When the Spring is on the mountain and the day 
is at the door—a golden girl from somewhere stands 
wondering, expectant, on the world’s far edge. 


&) 


Somewhere beyond that unfathomable sky—beyond 
the purple hillsk—he laughter and joy and smooth 
delight. 

Lithe and splendid, touched with a happy craving 
that will not be denied, she is going to the place 
where fairy tales come true. 

May she choose the Playboy for her companion to 
the end of the traveled road—then a wonderful 
horse on up the slope with Spring to the desolate 
lone of outer space. 
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ANSONIA means CLOCKS 
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Usually in my country the winter does not man after man in an attempt to discover 
really settle down until around the middle ome degree of faithfulness 
of December, and I recall one Christmas The week we spent with our old bachelor 
Day when all our guests rode up to the friend before going down to town ranks it 
ranch on horses; but that year it started to my recollection as one of the most amusin 
snow the day I left, and continued tosnow’ in my history. I am very fond of 
for a week, and the snow never again left bachelor. He is an interesting man; 
the ground until the spring. I was outside gaunt, fine-eyed old fellow who once punched 
several days, and by the time I was ready ows on the Kansas trail; a , frank 
to come back the pass Was blocked and w outspoken man To 
were the first team to start breaking it oper has now left 

Following thi rm came weeks of iror live and 
cold weather. The elk poured down to tl younger brother; 
feed grounds, just north of the nearest town, ! 1 | would rather 
a month or two before they were due, and cow-puncher and this ex-prospector 
the world seemed suspendedinaglimmering They read diligently through the winte 
gray net of frigidity where the only | mths, and their ideas on important sul 
was the blood red of the sunset are wiser than the ideas of the 

The doctor was waiti or me : half dozen city dwellers put 
little ranch of ; ( wenty V h some f our polit la ind phi 
miles up the river. He was as anxious a vuld meet these brothe 
to get started. There were a numbe r of pre ven the most 
liminaries to be got through wit i hav heir own way 


would take us at le: wo months, bef ery few of them Car 


we dared go East to hunt out and pi I than lew days at a time 

to the promises we might extra them, and I realized tha f 1 
them the extremely necess l - n the nerves of this particular bachelor ar 
following summer. Before left the val was about time to ¢g } 

ley we would have to see that every y ny around for some handle to hi 

we could arrange for at 1 i y annovance, he an to focus mor 

up so that we could begin work : | arh n pon the doctor’s waxed musta 
est opportunity in the spring There wer ind th act that doctor left his window 
logs be contracted for, lumber t pen ¢ night, h the thermometer 

| appeared 
hands to be engaged; ; | the supplic re; is hirsute adornment frozet 
we would need, from nails to f ad to ‘ lrooping | 


ordered, teamsters and bull ‘ l ( rty { Vv , » and 


be ordered in advance 


surely be laid down at 





forty five | Way DS me we needed 
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Lost in a Blizzard 


Have you eve ie ni DIUIZZar Os pbroug! 
have a couple of time | é ve with su 
fling, weird, uncanny experiet i ill direction 
as i you were in the pr ( a real Nobody,” he 
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black peck coming towar nov wou cnow that hundred 
hoes, and it turned out I ( r r P themselves to keep of! 
armed with a huge and rusty j ) ibout Channel swimmers? 
he had borrowed from our bachelor i For a moment or more 
He had set out to rescue m tinued to § e at each other; and ther 
Chat is another one of | FE host, ladling out some more batte 
warming characteristics vill set rned quietly to his tas! d the doctor 
rescue a friend at ; } I { a) t ank back into | chal P minds of 
night, and if he can’t | ari j both seemed entirely r » They wert 
he will pick up : ‘ y led, happy once more r loctor 
although like all av } ! I | hel il 
himself a vard, h ‘} sychology of extreme lor elines i 
s where his duty or affection queer affair anyhow. When you add cold t« 
s engaged hat is ¢ i you cannot over t. t becomes even queerer Lock the best of 
le After you'y \ f me in a friends up together in a snow-bound rancl 
fairly adventurous country you begin to ise where they see no one else and before 
separate the world into two classe those, long they will begin to quarrel. I have 
a tiny number, who will stand by you een men fight over the most absurd trifles 
, through thick and thin, and those, the rest, ar } » en omen conci 
rardware marked YALE; for a y ~ — ’ 5 tear 
let everywhere. to the former class; and that is hy V disag ments for the mere ex 


him far better th: a brother and ant upon them 


I have a foreman who belongs also, isten to add-—the most 


) present, he ony ni it ‘7 the best of people for 


are . , . 
_ mi s a The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co, partner 
CPO ERATE 


Irv » } he + - - 
scnianniceenermeeneeees Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. A loyal ee : poo two aged prospectors who 
death, and if he adds e\ a modicum gether for years, but had fina 


monotony I once came upor 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. talent to his loyalty he is practic ally certan fatally—one killing the other—b 

to bea ‘essful man If he adds great there was a suspicion that the murders 

talents to loyalty, as this foreman does, h« man was taking more than his just share 

is sure to be more than a successful mar the shrinking supply of sugar 

YALE MADE IS YALE MARKED And yet loyalty is the rarest and least cul And, perhaps because of this element of 
tivated of traits sefore we found thi isolation, of all the dwellers in the Far West 

foreman the doctor and I had turned over Continued on Page 88 



































Any adjustment, if ever desired, 
can be taken care of by the car 
owner ina few minutes time. 
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Build Your Own Road 


By use of special testing machines Stewart Shock 
Absorbers are carefully adjusted to give miaxt- 
mum shock resistance. But Stewart engineers 
have gone further. They have made the Stewart 
readily adjustable so that the driver who cares 
to alter the adjustment slightly to suit his per 
sonal tastes, can easily do so. A partial turn of 
the adjusting nut with the littl Red Wrench 
is all that is required. With Stewarts you have 
driving comfort at your command. You really 
“build your own road.” 


The Little Red Wrench is furnished free. Its 
brilliant color makes it easy to pick out of the 
tool box. 





Simple in Construction 


There are but two moving parts: the spring d:um 
to which the webbed strap is connected and the 
coiled steel rebound spring. No valves, no oil, 
no joints, no packing. Nothing to rattle, squeak 
or groan. No oiling or greasing with Stewart 

Shock Absorbers. 






Set of four - $30.00 
(Western price $31.00) 
Set of two - $15.00 









(Western price $15.50) 


Slewart 


PRODUCTS 





CUSTOMBILT ACCESSORIES 
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She New 
SHOCK ABSORBER 













GREATER ease and comfort in riding than you ever 
dreamed of enjoying. Freedom from rough-road driving 
strain. Freedom from jars and jolts that break springs,—that 
cause rattles and squeaks. What was once a series of shocks 
becomes a gentle rolling motion. 
The smooth retarding action of the new Stewart Shock 
Absorber is due to the fact that in the Stewart there is no fric- 
tion on the strap. Any jerking action due to the strap sud- 
denly binding, is therefore eliminated. 
Strap breakage and the need for frequent adjustment due to 
frictional wear on the strap are done away with because there 
is no friction on the strap. 
Equip your car with Stewarts to lengthen its life and to in- 


crease your riding comfort. 









USED ON 9 MILLION 
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eA new standard of cleanliness 


Woven entirely of linen, with pure 
virgin flax, Klearflax rugs and carpets 
have a unique capacity for cleanliness. 


With very little effort Klearflax can, 
at all times, be kept fresh, clean and 
lovely. Women say it makes possible 
a new standard of cleanliness. 

The secret is in the weave —a spe 
cial Klearflax feature. Dust and dirt 
cannot sift through the tightly woven, 
compact be dy and become embedded. 
All of the dirt remains on the surface. 
When it is removed by suction sweep 
ing and occasional brushing the rug 1s 
clean and sanitary, bright and fresh, 
like new linen. 


But its unique capacity for cleanli 
ness is not the only reason Klearflax 
is chosen for year-round use in all 
rooms. It hasall of linen’s lovely color 
beauty, as seen in solid tones, heath 
ers and Picwick mixtures. There isa 
wide choice of designs, too; handsome 
borders and small all-over patterns. 

Allover carpeting, which is again 
enjoying such vogue in finer homes, is 
particularly desirable with Klearflax; 
with the suction sweeper to get all 


the dirt, it makes a clean floor easier to 
maintain. The wide loom widths, 
joined with the practically invisible 
Klearflax seam (that never wear: 
white), make a very handsome floor 
so livable and artistically correct! 

In no other floor covering will you 
find such a combination — lovely linen 
and the distinctive Klearflax weave 
When once you see K learflax you can 
not possibly confuse it with other floor 
coverings, for there is no other hike it 


| 


You should have no difficulty in se 
ing this thoroughly satisfactory floor 
covering. Most reputable deale: 
carry Klearflax. In case of any dith 
culty, however, in procuring what 
you want, write to us and we will 
gladly direct you 

An interesting booklet— FREE 
“Choosing the Rug for Your Interior 
Scheme” 1s the name of a booklet of 
interesting information on floor c 
ings. Simply fill out and mail 
coupon below 

The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc., 
Duluth, Minnesota; New York, Tex 
tile Bldg., 295 Fifth Ave 


Ve 
the 


Klearflav 


LINEN RUGS & CARPETING 
from The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


— with KLEARFLAX /inen rugs and canpets 


So much beauty and wear 
at so little cost! 


p 
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Touring Car 
Roadster - 
Sport Touring 
Sport Roadster 


u 
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7 


$ 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR 





“What We Found”’ 


—that the Oakland six-cylinder engine is 
the sweetest-running and most capable 
engine in its class. The reason for this— 
its advanced design —is very evident 
when you make close comparisons; 


—that the True Blue Oakland Six is by 
far the best looking car within our price 
range. Its Fisher bodies certainly have a 
distinctive appearance all their own; 


—that four-wheel brakes, controls on the 
steering wheel, automatic spark advance, 
and disc wheels definitely mark the 
Oakland as a safer car to drive; 


—that Oakland uses a remarkable new 
finish —Duco—which lasts indefinitely, 
does not mar or check and can be cleaned 
easily, even without the use of water; 








—that Oakland’s new permanent top 
insures smooth, tight fitting curtains 
and, if we wish, a snug Glass En- 
closure, which for $60 extra gives 
closed car comfort to any Oakland 
Touring Car; 


—that, considering its advanced con- 
struction and many refinements, the 
True Blue Oakland Six, at its re- 
markably low price, is unquestion- 
ably the car for us. 


995 Business Coupe $1195 


995 Coupe for Four 1395 
1095 Sedan + «- - 1445 
1095 All prices f. 0. b. factory 


COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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Soft-hued window shades, 
like lamp shades, tone the light 


by Helen Richmond 


rather have peopl toned sunlight? Once you behold 
home in the ev the miracle wrought by soft-hued 
told me_ recently window shades—how they trans 
looks so much cosier form hard, blinding sunlight into a 





lamp light. Sunlight) mellow golden radiance—you'll 


| glaring. never again be satisfied to shu/ 





(/ with opaque or dark, semi 


hone no harder ot 
Kven the most 


than artificial light,” Tim opaque shad 
tec “Vou imply modest furnishings seem richer, 


more glamorous and velvety, und 





obte 
mht of toning and en r 

it with beautiful window the magical touch of toned sunheht 
Think how bare and cruce It women would choose their 
rooms would seem if they were WINGOW hack with the ame care 
d with unshaded electric and discrimination used in selecting 
lamp shades, they would feel just 

it strange that so few women as proud of their homes in daytim« 


the decorative value of as they do in the evening 


e | 
(sed Cverywhere 


a ft Pe i 
ty wi yeautifi il “Homes 


ame. colors 


groal decorators adVtise 


A those windows which must resist the sun 
the day, window shades of Plaza Gray, 

Ivory, or Egyptian Sand banish the last vestig 
yet permit the entrance of a full, mellow light 
ates an atmosphere of cheer and exhilaration. 

ferent from the funereal gloom of rooms whet 

is excluded by drawing down opaque shades! 


Windows which receive colder, feebler rays pres i 
Elsie Sloan Farley's new book, “ Beautiful Windows, different problem. Here colors like. Chamois, Shantung 
Je sey agi beeen « eee " 008 y or Circ assian Brown are needed to infuse the light with 
nay ete Piapesliony— y ae PCs) warmer tones. By this simple expedient the room fairly 

new and 


illy he Ip r 
beautiful 
months ago, but lost i ; glows with subdued color and richness 
Signed) MM? 4 ' harmonies in the decorations are create you 
ty beautiful decorati , ] . beauties that never before existed. 

i ustrated. Send 0c for your f 
Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., New Yor! In order that vour home m: 
who see it from the street, it is desirabl 
side of your window shades be uniform Phe 


Columbia Twi-tone Shades (a different color on 


i i 


i\ look ittractive 


side) achieve this uniformity while enabling you 
any color on the inner-side that harmonizes wit 
interior color schemes. 
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her body had been a | faint, pliant 
urve— beautiful And she was young, 
ill this trouble! The 
poor kid! Frank Willett himself was n¢ 
more than twenty-five, but he felt old and 
experi eed 

A little later he had cause to add another 


phrase to his description of her—-she was a 








( young ¢ 
to young : 


d good cook, even though she had 
given him but the simplest of me 


de meat had been sweet and « 








hasty spider pone the most delicious thing 
he had ever eaten. There were fried appl 
too n’s size pot of coffee 


lhe came down to sit at table 


with him and lead the conversation. Une’ 





George and the doctor had not come 
“Prob’ly,”” said Aunt Millie, ‘doctor's 
way down in Tuckahoe Neck somewhere 


George had to go after him. Of course, 





you feel better satisfied to have a 
but he can’t do a thing. Your pa 











do 

ible to lay right thataway and never 
come to, or he rally and get rour 
iva But he’ll not be the man he was 
I don’t see how you'll get along.” 


Annie did not answer this last Che 


young ma ing her, wondered at her 





Insuch a situation, and 
in suc circumstances for he had seen the 
Claiborne poverty and knew it for real, not 
miserliness— would have been in tears and 
wringing their hands He awaited her 
repiy with iively interest 


h pa would die thar 








SE ( If,’’ she said soberly 

It'll t death to him to be 

t es ‘ 
I} k Willett, struck 
with | y man who’s Deer 
tive ray.” 

He own strong young 
body an ardent sympathy for that 
I I x upstairs 
the coming of tne 
doctor unt Millie’s am: 
teur diagno Dr. Tom Tithelow, one 


] tit 


of these wise old general practitioners wit 











1 hin country communities, spoke the 
tongue of the people and did not hesitate to 
probe ever phase of! their lives, a we 
is their physical symptoms, though it i 
doubtful if he could have spelled psycho 
inal 3, and he knew nothing of Jung, 
Freud and Co 

He is Naving a bad pell of temper 

n't he?’’ Doctor Tithelow asked Annis 

lalwa eck ed he'd yet a stroke in one 
f his mad spel lemper’ 

nyt on aman w e'! I 
It « turn a man crazy or it n strike hin 
e tl No, the ti not a thi 

1 io | him, Mi Dut keep 
} juiet and t. Wher ‘ Ip 

é nd looks at you anc you, it 
e th first r t} it he ng better 
Or he may lay right st ke this t 
the end | igure the igh, that he'll come 
to. His left side’s affected. See the way | 
routh pt low od 

a lelt arm and leg ll be gone won t 
they?”’ asked Aunt Millie. ‘Oh, the poor 

il, the poor soul! I never expected to sec 

m bro hi What an end 


and strived and 
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een ar day 
n the country it is not possible to stop 
d moralize too long The never-endir y 





epeated work of a farm, the demands of 
atures forbid it. So Aunt 
Millie picked up her cape and put it or 
Her stout face was creased with wrinkles of 


looked 





ympathy and concern as she 


‘Child, I just hate to go, but you know 





how it is. I’ll stop by the Jarrells and ask 
Lexine if she can’t come over and set ip 
might, or maybe if she can’t, Sim car 
And word’'ll be passed round so there'll! be 
mebo Ilse come tomorrow 
‘Wi ats me,” put in Unc’ George, 
troubled for the girl, “is how you're to 
get t ng work done Jonty was be 





re ain’t a soul to be 
ney, right now in the 


might 





heen one of the 





owed the Thomases and 
t and listened to what 
they had to say, keeping silent and in the 
background. Now, somewhat to his owr 


amazement, he stepped forward 
‘Il could stop for a while and h 
he said. “I useta work on a farm out ir 
Wisconsin, and I guess I’ve not forgot al 
f it as just projecking around 
for my folks anyway, and not in no hurry 
“Who was your folks, young man‘ 


asked Aunt Millie, over her glasses 
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The story of the mother who was ar It t ther me nest I } ! 
Kliott from down Dorchester way was re e the ‘ It’s t f to set a 
peated and the Thomases nodded 
tion. It was good stoch But befo 




















could speak Annie settled matte you don’t mind 
“If it’s not putting you out,” she said He followed her out into the kitchen and 
‘I'd be grateful from the bottom of 1 t his pipe, being careful t t near the 
heart to have you stay till the spring worl half-opened outer door so that the smoke 
through, anyway And | pay you the would not linger withir He watched her 
regular wages around here.’ moving back and forth, washing the he 
“That suits me,” said Frank W tt making a pot of coffee for the watcher uy 
I guess we won’t quarrel about way you tair starting a sponge for bread Che 
id me.” kerosene lamp made a glow about he 
it after |} Vall imazed houghnt, as tt unset had done, and he 
z af 1 He ea ted to say thir to her, crazy tl 
1 ne ered to ¢ ' He i thing things he had neve 11d to ar 
h licul elf-chose re, for all his past of light ng 
B he was tongue-tied ind Annie, anx 
Above the rattle a i f their fl lous, disturbed and trying to see into the 
er, as they drove awa Aunt M fted ture, had little to say. Once e spol 
up her voice and shouted into Ur George grateful acknowledgment of all he had done 
ear that day ; 
“Tf it was any girl but Annie I'd feel kind I can’t help thinking I was led to find 
of dubersome t eave her like that with a you this n ning,’’ she told him I don't Ss ‘ 
sion te tnt int Whe ceereaeevineat N6t @ Dolish~But @ 
know nothing about ld t feel right me o du so, and to think you're willing ¥ 
easy in my mind, anyhow to stay and help— we t's a real provi 
"Nor me aid Une George: "and yt dens Seems ike itwas intend” "| Wadherproof Lacquer 
it’s manna in the wilderness to git a ( And Frank Willett, he who had alway 
bodied hired man tl eason of the year een so bold with women, so read th } , 
And if his ma was an | tt, | don’t believe replies, hardly knew how to answer. But SVER-BRITE { ' flexibl 
he liable to be « ed « n , He ; ist he managed it |: OK fi " wl onxghle 
looked open faced enoug! I hope he " I kind of feel that way about it t aa il tra nt coat e 
good worker. But if he ain’t, Annie’ll make But he did not tell her how d é Weatl lect it 
him into one She ain't , herself. and nt it nee : mt 1, Keep t 
he won't put up wit! cK W here the smoke of his pipe trong and fra ° + bes : 1 TUN se u 
nes going to get the mone n ‘ veet mn toba », drifted , . ' . 1 
inything beats me nd them and seeped, little by littl sega tienn “= 
Ihe ame thought i ippermo vit ad be Ist f the ery taboo he had ‘ hoy ! | n ligt 
Frank Willett i r 1 it ird j ‘ y put . 1 i him out of } Pest 1 apy ' Ke 
had always had 1, ‘it’ being life. He i ‘ he pulled at | demain wiihos - 
thought of it while he t t the horse eluctant eyelid ‘ wly they lifte 
and hitched them to J in Claiborne ind the | ebe eyes peered out, at iver-Brite in the Home 
plow and the row broke t du the r ¥ protest against Ul 
by the ol } isked, ‘* What iking rder But he 1 not _ ind ! 
‘ I dot eed e 1 | ! e and he | t speak ! 
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man, But she waited only the least fraction 
of asecond. Her hand came out and grasped 
his and shook it heartily and she smiled. 
‘You get a good rest,”’ she said kindly. 
Satisfied, and yet unsatisfied, he stum- 
bled up the stairs. The bed was comfort- 
able, as she had promised, and he dropped 
on it gratefully, to think of her. He wished 
she would not be quite so easy, so unembar 
He didn’t flutter her a bit, as he 
usually fluttered the girls. But it was nice, 
somehow — nicer than anything he had ever 
known. Maybe after she got over being so 
upset about her father —why, of course, a 
nice girl like that wouldn’t be thinking 
about a fellow when her father was so sick, 
and all! Sleep claimed him as it had claimed 
Jonathan Claiborne, just the other side of 
the wall; but his sleep was buoyant, happy 
He dreamed of the way he 
take hold and make that old farm 
He’dstand by her— he'd help her— he'd 
It seemed as if he had slept only a mo- 
ment when he awoke to a glorious ascend 
ing odor of coffee and frying pancakes, and 
a moment later he heard Annie’s call. He 
leaped up to find the sun in his eyes, and 
rushed downstairs to splast 
in the cold pump water he swaggered into 
the kitchen whistling 
‘I’m going to doa man's 
I het you,” he told 
could not 


attune 


rassed 


was going to 


hum 


when he had 


Ize day , 
Anme 
remember, for 
himself to 
k man 


the life of 

the lugubriou 
the sich upstairs The 

ight of Annie in her blue frock that 
matched her serious blue eyes made any 
hadow impossible. But upstairs old Jona 
than Claiborne heard that impudent whis- 
tle, and his impotent eyes blazed anew 
with wrath, and he tried with all his strength 
to force hi lips to peak } angry 
mands 

Sim Jarrell, yawning 
peared, but 

** Lexine 


him, to 
thought of 


cottor 


com 


and 
would not have 


tretching, ap 
breakfast 
said 
f'r anything 


any 
‘ xpect 


Annie 


me at home,” he 


‘So long, call on me 
you need +3 

He left the 
that might have domestic. 
They sat at table together, she waited on 
him, they talked of the day’ Fran} 
bared some of the enthusiasms that had 
lightened his night's sleep 


two young people in a scene 


heer wholly 


work 
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utterance. It expressed the profound nega- 
tion of his life as none other could have 
done. 

Gradually Annie came to understand its 
inflection, for with a certain thickness he 
could shade it, change its meaning. Some 
times it meant yes, she was sure. Some- 
times it was a request for something, and 
would search about until she found 
what he wanted—the shade lowered, per 
haps, or a drink of water, or his 
lightened. But mostly it meant what it 
was —denial, refusal, rejection, protest 

He would say ‘‘No!” with all his power 
when neighbors appeared, and Annie real 
ized that he did not want them, kindly as 
they were, any more than he had wanted 
them when he was well. He would say 
“No!” at sight of the doctor, so that Annie 
knew he wanted as little attendance as 

because it would be so hard to 

But harshest of all, venomou 
‘No!” at the sight of Frank 


she 


covers 


possible, 
pay for it 
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Willett. 
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forced to call on Frat to lift 
father in bed. There was no one else, 
she always did it with distress, 
upset him so. ‘“‘No!” he 
“No, no, no!”’ as Frank adv: 
him, and his eyes blazed, : 
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ously because Frank wa 
passionate, so \ i 
he yond doing what he could to n 
comfortable. If Frank had been disturbed, 
or had answered the old man’s hatred ir 
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would have made them equals. But so long 
as Frank pitied him and disregarded hi 
black dislike he was Frank’s inferior 
Something of this Annie comprehended, 
but she did not speak of it to Frank. She 
could not offer such an insult to his 


heartedne , his gene rous willir gyness to aid 


unconcerr 


open 
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her father lay he Ipless upstal gut 
happiness persisted It was as if all the 
shadows of her life had lifted. She worked 
tirelessly in the house, and when 


went 
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been so happy 
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express her 
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the things that Jonathan Claiborne would 
not even consider when he was well and in 
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stand me” when it was their ince of pros 
No!” perity for the year! If she insisted on the 
“Do you hurt—do you any- old corn, wheat and hay triumvirate, they 
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it Claiborne’ to 
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after his stroke, as 
him, tending him 
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all he 
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Gradually she came to comprehend, as 
did he, that this was the only thing he could 
say. Strive and struggle, pull on the reluc- 
tant muscles as he would, ‘“‘no”’ was his sole 


the doctor’s bill. 
The canners were making good contracts 
and they would advance money to get the 
Continued on Page 96 
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No dirt can cling 
o this white woodwork 
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**T love white woodwork,’’ a woman said re 














cently, “‘but we have three little children—and ~ + A etteeepemene x 
Y you know how their hands soil it !”’ rails 
| Millions of people do know! 

Dirt from little fingers—unavoidable dust and : at 


dirt that invades every home—a damp cloth 
will remove it all from woodwork painted with 
q Barreled Sunlight. That is why Barreled Sun 
light is being used everywhere today. 
The amazing difference between Barreled Sun 
7 light and ordinary flat finish white paint is shown 
in the photographs in the circles below. 








Barreled Sunlight is a paint made by a special process 
which produces a surface so smooth that the finest par 
ticles of dust or dirt cannot sink in. A surface so smooth 
that you can wash it as easily as white tile 

Barreled Sunlight is being used today not only in 
homes but in hotels and apartment houses and in busi 
ness and industrial interiors of every type. It costs less a eaten ~ 
than enamel, is easier to apply and requires fewer coats 
One coat is generaliy sufficient over a previously painted 
light surface. Where more than one coat is necessary us¢ 
! Barreled Sunlight Undercoat first 


ty Barreled Sunlight comes ready mixed in cans from half 
pint to five-gallon size and in barrels and half-barrels. It 
1 at leading 
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can be easily tinted where color is desired. Sol 
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paint stores throughout the country. If your dealer can 
not supply you, write to us 
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| U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO 
y Factory and Main Offices 
{i 8 DUDLEY ST PROVIDENCE, R I 
h New York $50 Mad nA St. John, N. B., Canada 
Chicag 659 Washington Blvd Toronto, Ont + Colborne 
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( | 4 a 6 things to know about Barreled Sunlight 
4 f 1 
, — sities “add a eter re eye ene nen eer ar ae ad l Wash | ke til 
‘ashes » 
ORDINARY FLAT FINISi: BARRELED SUNLIGHT : a 
WHITE PAINT 
2. Easy to apply 
f. 
These photographs were taken through a powerful micro 3. Costs less than enamel 
scope by an entirely disinterested scientific laboratory , 
» 
{ Each paint was magnified to the same degree. They shov 4. Requires fewer coats 
) clearly why the surface of ordinary flat finish white paint _ 
; ils so easily. It is actually rough, uneven, porous. The 5. Can be tinted any color 
smooth finish of Barreled Sunlight resists dirt and can be 
‘ washed like tile 6. Guaranteed to remain white longer than any 


gloss paint or enamel, domestic or foreign 
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do ita 
tranger 

from 


he little 
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one 


lared to 
lifelong path of 
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*s soul rolled to 
nothing to the hate 
and prejudice w which he beheld this 
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** Peas’ll ready for the 
They look bully.” 
‘Sweet 
ays it 
never knew 
born farmer.” 
“You're taking on our 


when 


next 


cannery 
g Une’ 
the best anywhere around.” 
it, but I I’m a 


corn looks ood too. 


reckon 


You said 
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talk 
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‘guess’ you came 
» we do,” 

ice was teasing, gay, a voice she 
knew she Frank 
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say 
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never possessed before 
came 
When the meal was over Frank lounged 
onto the porch with his pipe. It wasa 
ect July night, warm and soft as a vel- 
et blanket, silvered with myriad stars and 
a dim little crescent moon slipping down 
into the apple orchard, scented with dewy 
grass and tuned to an orchestra of a thou- 
sand soft noises of the night, with a lone 
whippoorwill for t 
“Don’t go upstairs 
nn “Come outa 


s Annie’s custom to sit 


out 


pert 
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solois 
right yet,”’ he called 
while with me.” 
beside her 
reading 
sometimes talking, 

busy with her sewing 
or mending. She did not feel that he really 
wanted her, but she could not leave him 
there forlornly alone. Still, there was no 
reason why she should not spend a few 
with F she went up. So 

she went out on the porch and sank into the 


r in the ever 
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He could not say these 
things, but he could feel 
them. And more—this was 
a lover’s night. Its beauty 
loosed his its 
warmth and silence mocked 
his reticence, laid compul 
sion on him to tell all that 
was in his heart 


ir 
‘} 
so 


humar 


tongue; 


“Oh, Annie,” 
‘I’m nothing. I’m nobody. Just a fool 
fellow that’s somehow stumbled 
against the biggest thing he ever knew. 
I’ve not said a word, but you surely must’ ve 

how I feel about you. I’m just crazy 
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you knew I was here. Oh, Annie, tell me 
it’s real! Tell me it’s real! My head’s 
going round.” 
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The Force that Builds, Equips and Op 
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NE may not think that electricity 
plays a big part in the erection of 
a building, yet the extent to which it 







helps in construction is remarkable. 






In the production and fabrication of 





materials that go into a building; in the 
tools and machinery used in its construc 






tion; in much of the equipment neces 
sary for its use as a business or industrial 
establishment; in the power that keeps 
all this equipment operating day afte: 
day—back of every phase of building, 










equipping and operation, you'll find elec- 






tricity, the power behind so many human 





activities. 






Westinghouse has played an important part 





in this development. Apparatus that generates 





and transmits the electricity, apparatus used in 






utilizing it—even the principle of a/ternating 










. ' current which, to a large extent, makes possibl 
~ - the use of this apparatus ire part of the We 
ae ; 
ave? ; tinghouse contribution to mankind 
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ima When you build that home of 


HE builders of Colorial days knew the truth of the old 

adage, “A building is only as good as the materials that go 
into it.” Those who built to endure secured, in spite of every 
difficulty besetting them, sound and enduring materials. This 
often entailed the personal inspection of the materials, even 
to the active supervision of the sawing of the lumber. 














In building your home, you will not have to face the prob- 
lems faced by the early settlers. The world’s choicest materials 
are at your disposal for immediate use. 

For an endless supply of raw materials, from far and near, 

BY tga wherever Nature yields them in their finest form, is brought 

e, Okla. to the Certain-teed Plants. These materials, after careful in- 
Cement, Okla. 








BUILD TO ENDURE 
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The outer appearance of your home pro 
claims the character of the man who » 
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“ t turn white 
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a beautiful finish 
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It is a delight to have the woodwork of 

home enameled ( ‘ I 

soft, delicate + a , 
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your dreams—Build to endure 


spection, are converted by skilled workers into more than a 
hundred Certain-teed products which will help you, at mod- 
erate cost, to have a better home. 

Certain-teed products are available to you wherever you 
live. Each is made to serve best its particular use. Each is 
made to a rigid standard of quality. Each, through economies 
effected by large scale production and distribution under a 
single management, sells at a most reasonable price. 


Whether it be in the construction of a new home, or the 
repairing or redecorating of your present home, Certain-teed 
products will give you, as they have given millions, certain 
satisfaction and enduring service. 


WITH CERTAIN-TEED 
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Continued from Page 96 
pretty girl for her wedding. That'll be my 
present to you. I know how a girl feels 
about finery when she gets married, I 
reckon. I had a changeable silk and a pair 
of gold bracelets and I thought I was 
grander’n the Queen of Sheby.” 

On the way home she confided to Une’ 
George: 

“T may be onchristian and mean, but 
there’s a lot of satisfaction to me in seeing 
old Jonty Claiborne laying there not able 
to spile that child’s happiness. He can hol- 
ler no, no, till he splits his lung, but it won’t 
stop that wedding. I’m going over there 
tomorrow with goods fer the wedding dress 
and my roll of patterns.” 

“I think I'll give them that young 
heifer,”’ said practical Unc’ George. ‘I’ve 
always thought a lot of Annie, and that 
heifer’ll make her a good cow. When did 
the "y figure to have the wedding?” 

‘After morning service, Sunday two 
weeks. They said there wasn’t any reason 
to put it off.” 

“No more there is.”” 

“They'll make a handsome couple,” said 
romantic Aunt Millie. ‘“‘ Frank’s a gallant- 
looking feller, and Annie’d be a beauty if 
she was only dressed in something that 
didn’t come out of the rag bag.” 

It was true. Annie, in fresh white Swiss, 
ruffled and thin, with white shoes and stock- 
ings and a wide white hat, was startlingly 
beautiful. Those at the church agreed that 
they hardly knew her. And Frank was tall 
and straight, clean shaven, with the sol- 
dier’s swagger in the lilt of his walk and the 
squareness of his broad shoulders. His best 
suit didn’t fit him too badly, and his straw 
hat had a bright striped band. Aunt Mil- 
lie had brought Annie a big bunch of 
pink thousand-leaf roses that matched her 
cheeks. So they were married, and the sun 
shone on them, and friendly feeling sur- 
rounded them, for it had made something 
of a stir in the neighborhood, a wedding 
with such a flavor of unusualness. 

Others than Aunt Millie and Unc’ George 
came and brought gifts and good wishes. 
Annie was quite overwhelmed by this 
cloudburst of neighborliness, expressed as 
it was in cong sets, towels, glass butter 
dishes, sugar bowls, some specially fine 
seed corn, three magnificent bride’s cakes, 
a chenille table cover, two infant piglings, 
a tablecloth and napkins, a lamp, a pickle 
fork, a patchwork quilt and a dozen jars of 
homemade preserves. She looked at them 
with ecstatic awe 

“T certainly never knew 
friends,”’ she told Frank 
again. 

“T could've told you how 
hody likes you My gracious, 
help it, honey, any more’n I can, 

Only old Jonathan Claiborne, angry and 
estranged and helpless, refused to join in 
the day’s rejoicing. When Annie came to 
him before she went to the church, he did 
not soften at the sight of her radiance, her 
love liness, the appeal of her bridal garb. 

“No! No! No!” he parroted still fiercely, 
still unreconciled. 

“Oh, pa,” said Annie, “if you could only 
be a little happy, too, it’d take such a load 
off my mind.” 

Butstillheflungat her hisscowling “ No!” 

She stooped and kissed himshyly — she did 
not remember when she had ever kissed 
him before--and went on, leaving him 
there in his defiant bitterness. Perhaps it 
was the very excess of his desperation that 
drove him to the effort — the effort made so 
many times before and always without suc 
the effort to raise himself with his 
right arm, to pull up the dead weight of his 
other side, to move of himself, to feel again 
the mastery of his own body. He strove 
and struggled, sweat on his forehead, his 
teeth clenched and his lips drawn back 
in a strange grim travail. And then—he 
achieved, he won! He got himself upright, 
away from the weary pillows, and though 
his left arm swung stupid and numb, and 
his left leg lay like a log, he had done the 
peapeneiiiie he had sat alone once more, of 
his own strength and volition, not because 
someone he hated had lifted and placed 
him so! 

If his stricken throat would have per- 
mitted, he would have shouted aloud with 
joy. Exultation flooded him. This was the 
first step, this was the beginning. He would 
get well now. He would be well and strong 
and powerful again, and take his rightful 
place once more. He would drive out the 
young fool who had taken his place, he 
would properly chastise his erring daughter. 
In his thoughts, twisted and tortured as his 
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body, he took no account of reality. He 
saw himself restored, made whole again. 
And then 

“No,” he said; ‘‘no, no, no!’”’ And he 
meant no to all this light and trifling life 
that had come into his austere, God-fearing 
house since his illness, all this going against 
his will, his desires. He looked forward and 
saw his will again paramount and all things 
as they were before. He looked forward 
and saw his land once more out of alien 
hands, his child once more under his rule. 

When Annie returned from her wedding 
she found him lying as he had been when 
she went away. He meant to be canny, to 
use his strength carefully, to exercise it 
only when he was alone, so that finally he 
might turn on them and confound and ruin 
them all, even as the blind and captive 
Samson had shaken down the house of the 
Philistines. He let Frank lift and help him 
without his usual protesting ‘‘No!’’ And 
in his heart he prayed—-prayed as he had 
never prayed in the days of his strength, 
prayed to his God who was a just God and 
a jealous God and a God of vengeance for 
the righteous. 

They were very happy, Frank and 
Annie. For the first time there was some- 
one who really cared about her, thought 
about her, claimed more from her than her 
labor. Frank wanted her love, her atten- 
tion. He was childishly jealous, which 
pleased and amused her. 

“‘T hate to so much as have another fel- 
low look at you,”’ he told her; ‘‘and yet it 
makes me feel all set up and cocky to think 
how they all must envy me.” 

“You think up a lot of things that ain't 
sO, ” she told him, laughing. ‘“Nobody en- 
vies you. You're foolish.’ 

“Foolish about you and always expect 
to be, Mrs. Willett.’’ 

Annie flung out her arms. 

“Oh, Frank,” she cried, “it’s so grand to 
say right out all the things in my heart! 
1 didn’t suppose there was ever, anywhere, 
anybody like you.” 

“Well, Annie girl, I know there isn’t any- 
body anywhere like you. There couldn't be.” 

‘And I'm so sinful proud of you, Frank. 
Look at the farm! It never did so well. 
I don’t see how pa can help being pleased.”’ 

“But I think he is. He’s not near so 
crusty to me when I’m waiting on him. 
I think he likes me better.” 

Annie laughed again, and upstairs old 
Jonathan Claiborne knitted his brows 
fiercely at the gay sound. 

‘Maybe I’m partial, but I don’t see how 
he can help liking you.” 

To be young, to be strong, to love, to 
work in the sunshine and know the fruitful 
kindliness of all the little earth gods—this 
makes a perfect life. It was not light work, 
but it seemed easy to them. And the land, 
nursed and tended and fed, gave them its 
bounty freely. The peas were heavy-filled 
pods; the sweet corn ripened evenly thick, 
sweet, milky grains; the tomatoes were big 
and meaty, rich-colored, weighty in the 
hand. Annie was astounded at the cannery 
checks; she found it hard to believe in such 
good fortune. 

“We can paint the house,”’ she said. 

“And get you a winter coat with fur on 
it, and a blue hat. I want to see you in a 
blue hat to match your eyes, Annie.”’ 

“We better get a new cultivator and 
some harness, and we must lay some by, 
Frank. Maybe next year things won't go 
so good. 

“Next year things’ll go better; don’t you 
worry about that. I want you to have some 
pretty things like other girls. You've never 
had any, as far as I can see—and some nice 
things in the house too.” 

“Tl don’t want things, 
you.” 

Upstairs Jonathan Claiborne 
time. .When they were safely 
house he tried his feeble strength, 
himself up, first sitting, and finally to a 
standing posture, insecure, unbalanced, 
maintained only by a frenzied clutch of his 
right hand on the bedpost, but standing. 
If he had had a stick he would have dared a 
step; but he had none, and there was no 
way to make his want known, even if he 
had been willing to release his secret by 
doing so. His heavy, dragging left leg, his 
useless arm, precluded the possibility of 
walking without support. He was not yet 
able to articulate any word but his constant 
wearisome “No!” But he had confidence 
that he was getting better; he was sustained 
by his will. 

He listened to what Annie told him about 
the crops, the money, their plans for prog- 
ress and improvement, quivering with 
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anger, but silent. He must wait. His time 
was coming. He set the bond of silence on 
his tongue. He closed his eyes so that she 
would not see the anger and resentment in 
them. But inwardly he was unappeased. 
To be set aside, overlooked! He could not 
say he was neglected, for both Annie and 
Frank cared for him thoughtfully, with 
far more than ordinary care; but in their 
normal upward tide of life he had no real 
place. He was an old stubborn rock whose 
stubbornness could neither divide nor stem 
that tide. 

Ah, but wait until he was himself again! 
Wait—wait! 

He did blaze out once, just once. It was 
in early winter, when Frank put Annie 
aside one night as they were preparing him 
for bed. 

“T don’t want you to do any heavy lift- 
ing, Annie,”’ Frank said tenderly. And 
then it was clear to Jonathan Claiborne 
that Annie was going to havea child. “‘No!”’ 
he screamed. ‘No! No!” His voice was 
terrible. 

“You go out of the room, Annie,” 
said gently. ‘Please, honey.”’ 

He shut the door behind his wife and 
turned to his father-in-law: 

**Now look here, Mr. Claiborne, I know 
you're helpless and all that, but you go 
easy with Annie. I won’t stand for her 
being upset and worried now. My Lord, 
man, she’s your daughter, your own flesh 
and blood, and this child that’s a-coming 
is of your blood too. Sick as you are, you 
cert’n’y ought to have some feeling.” 

Jonathan Claiborne closed his eyes. He 
felt that he was dying of rage. This ragtag, 
this tramp picked up on the road, to tell 
him his duty, to lay commands on him! 
Perhaps he would have died then and there 
if he had not had the prospect of revenge to 
live for. The day when he would turn and 
scourge them all, and most of all this 
scum, this vermin of the roads, who dared 
to oppose him. Frank drew back from 
him, puzzled. Dimly he could feel some- 
thing of that silent, warring venom; and 
yet—shucks, that was nonsense. The old 
man was just peevish, like all sick folks. 
He was sorry he’d spoken so roughly, but 
he’d done it before he thought, on account 
of Annie. He couldn’t bear that the least 
thing should touch Annie. 

“You see how it is,’ he went on in a 
lower key; ‘“‘we both got to take care of 
her. Well, now, I'll just slick up these 
quilts and I reckon you'll be comfortable.” 

The days went on peacefully —the short, 
dark days of winter. It was not so cold that 
Frank could not do odd jobs of carpentry 
around the barn and stable, making them 
warm and weather-tight. He mended all 
the old harness and oiled it. He went over 
all the tools and implements to put them 
in good order, and pruned the orchard, 
awkwardly enough, for this was the first 
time he had ever done anything like that, 
and Une’ George Thomas showed him how, 
and poked fun at him good-naturedly. 

‘All the same, you ought to get a right 
good crop of apples offen them trees,”’ the 
old man promised. 

There was always the stock and the 
chickens to feed, and Frank learned to milk 
so as to spare Annie from doing it. He 
brought in her wood and water, too, though 
she protested. 

“You think no woman ever had a child 
before, seems to me,”’ she teased him. 

“My wife never had,” he told her so- 
berly. 

He was serious these days, Frank. He 
had lost some of his boyish lilt Annie 
loved him more for that. His solicitude 
was heavenly sweet to her. She had no 
doubts or misgivings about the child. It 
would be a boy, and it would look like 
Frank, and it would be gay and strong 
like him. She bloomed with happiness and 

was supremely content. She went about 
her work singing, and the sound went up 
to Jonathan Claiborne and mocked him as 
he panted and sweated to use his slowly re- 
turning strength. 

And it was returning. Not on the 
stricken side, though he imagined that that, 
too, was better. But he was learning how 
to handle himself, to manage this body 
that was only half a body, and give it back 
some of its old uses and skill. Day after 
day he pulled himself up, again and again 
and again, but he would not get up out of 
bed while there was anyone in the house. 
They would hear him and find him. But 
when Annie and Frank went out—ah, then 
he doubled his endeavor. By pushing a 
chair before him he could get across the 

(Continued on Page 102 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
room and back, a short journey enough, 
but to him a pilgrimage. 

If Annie had not been so absorbed in 
Frank and the coming child, she might 
have guessed what her father was doing. 
The first few months after his shock, the 
enforced idleness had put a film of flesh 
over his gaunt bones—pale, flabby, poor 
flesh. But now his efforts to use himself 
again melted that off and left him star 
tlingly well in appearance, though some of 
his dark, weather-beaten tan had faded 
And as the winter yielded into a smiling, 
whimsical, stirring spring, he felt the sap 
of it in his old well. He was 
better— he was getting well. What if it was 
slow— painfully, fearfully slow? Sap must 
move slowly in old bones, as in old trees. 
He could wait. He schooled himself to a 
sour patience 

Frank and Annie were married in July. 
It was early May when their child was 
born, just a year and a few weeks from the 
day when Jonathan Claiborne had fallen 
at his plow. The child was not a boy, and 
it did not resemble Frank. It was Annie in 
miniature, an infantile likeness so quaintly 
exact that it was amusing tosee. There were 
Annie’s blue eyes, Annie’s fair skin, Annie’s 
brown hair, albeit nothing much but fuzz, 
and there was Annie’s grave serenity. It 
was impossible to imagine a more placid, 
amiable baby—plump, pink, adorable 
Even Doctor Tithelow’s nurse and helper 
in baby cases, a colored woman of supreme 
dignity and dependableness, could not look 
at this small replica of its mother without 
Jocosity 

‘I never nothin’ 
years I been er-nussin’,”’ declared time 
after time. ‘That chile might be er doll 
baby molded in Miss Annie’s image, ef I do 
say it.” 

It was she who tool 
her grandfather. 

“Looker heah, 
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Mist’ Claibo’ne, ef you 
want see a picksher,”’ said Maria, with an 
affability that was all for the child and 
none for the man 

Old Jonathan Claiborne looked and looked 
again. Ha, blood will tell! The child was 
like Annie and not Jike that upstart rascal 
of a husband of hers. The child was a 
Claiborne, even if her father was a wastrel 
It tickled some queer strain of pride in his 
nature that it should be so, gave him a 
twisted satisfaction. 

**No,” he said to the baby almost gently. 
“No, no.” 

It was the first gentle thing he had said 
for years, and it made a strange fissure in 
his bitterness. After Maria had gone out 
again he could not keep his mind on get 
ting well and driving Frank from the house, 
taking back his land. That tiny round pink 
face kept pushing in before these thoughts 
with the most surprising pertinacity. And 
when from the other room young Annie 
lifted up her voice and told all of her world 
of a devastating hunger, Jonathan Clai 
borne almost smiled. The little tike—to 
yell like that! Annie had yelled just the 
same when she was a baby. There was 
nothing numb about Jonathan Claiborne’ 
memory, no matter how poor and numb 
his arm and leg might be 

It complicated matters, that baby and 
its likeness. He could not quite see himself 
driving a Claiborne—a Claiborne as small 
as that, and as helpless—from his house, 
even though he drove out Annie. He won 
dered if it would be necessary, after all, to 
drive out Annie. Perhaps, since she had 
married without his consent, he could le- 
gally require her to stay with him. It would 
save him hiring help—he hated the thought 
of a strange woman in the kitchen. Annie 
had been dutiful enough before Frank 
came. Once he was gone, she would return 
to her duty. Looking at it in all its aspects, 
it seemed satisfactory that Annie and the 
baby might stay. He found himself wishing 
that he could look at the mite again, just to 
be sure that it was all Claiborne. He lis- 
tened, hoping it would cry. Presently it ac- 
commodated him, because it had discovered 
the secret of all feminine humanity—that 
most things are obtainable if one cries for 
them. 

Beyond his windows lay the spring, beau- 
tiful, fertile. The maples had showered 
their little winged scarlet seeds, and now 
were budded, their tender first green veined 
and suffused with that same cardinal color. 
The May wind told of fruit blossoms, and 
his grandchild’s cry made harmony with 
these things. 

He was more alone than ever, but he did 
not mind, for it gave him a greater chance 
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to exercise his returning strength—for it 
was returning. He could go from the bed to 
the bureau now, almost easily, and he had 
learned how to juggle and balance the dead 
half of himself so that it gave the least hin 
drance, offered the least resistance. And 
then one day, when the baby was crying, he 
found that his speech had returned; that, 
without knowing it, he was speaking aloud 
and speaking aloud to that willful com 
manding cry that came up from downstairs. 

““What’s the matter with you, miss?”’ he 
was saying. And then, realizing that he had 
spoken, in strange and sudden ecstasy, 
“O God, I thank Thee x 

He put his right hand up to his face to 
wipe away tears that blinded, that burned 
Mercy had been given him at last—mercy 
and justice! He lay there shaken and weep 
ing, thrilling with the wonder of the gift, 
lifted to heights he had never known be 
fore. Now was he delivered of the worst of 
his infirmity; now was he justified of him 
self; now was his righteous vengeance 
drawn near to him! With speech restored, 
what might he not now hope? 

Annie came into the room a little later 

“Pa, I've sort of neglected you, I’m 
afraid,”’ she said. “‘ But with the baby, and 
Frank so busy in the fields—-but when he 
comes up at noon I'm going to have him 
bring you downstairs to set on the porcl 
a while. It’s a grand day.” 

She busied herself, tending him, cleaning 
the room, changing his bed linen, dusting, 
wiping the windows. She was like the 
spring, fresh and blooming. She talked to 
him as she worked, but he did not answer 
her. He hardly heard her, was not aware of 
her presence, so rapt was he on what had 
come to him 

When Frank came in he brought Jona- 
than Claiborne downstairs and established 
him comfortably on the porch. Annie car 
ried out his dinner to him and fed him, there 
in the soft air, and Frank came, 
ing his own plate, lik hungry 
Then they must bring the baby in the little 
old crib that had been Annie’s, a cradle 
that Jonathan Claiborne had made with 
his own hands more than twenty years ago. 
He looked at it curiously, and at the sleep 
Ing child 

“Now we're all here,” 
ally. ‘Will you get me another piece corn 
bread, honey girl? My, this is grand. Mr. 
Claiborne, I wisht you could see how every 
thing looks round the farm. I’m going to 
see if I can’t fix you up a rolling chair and 
get you out. It'd cherk you up wonder- 
ful.” 

His gaze to the old man was full of inno- 
cent good will Over him Annie leaned, 
serving him, loving him. There was their 
child, sleeping. Beyond them the fields he 
was tilling so faithfully 

He went on: “I Jays are too darned short 
for all there is to do, that’s the only trouble. 
I wisht I could cultivate by moonlight, 
only it wouldn’t be fair to the team. And 
hired help’s so worthless.” 

Perhaps it was this last 
had always been 
borne’s shibboleths. Perhaps it was the 
sight of Frank and Annie, young and 
happy and supremely content with simple 
things and with each other. Perhaps it was 
the child who touched and entreated him in 
helplessness greater than Perhaps 
it was all these things But something 
something he did not know, could not de 
fine-——was forcing Jonathan Claiborne to 
think strange thoughts, to see that from 
this peaceful, affectionate young life around 
him there came a yield that his own twisted, 
stern struggle had never achieved. The 
very normality of it, its easy order, cleared 
the dark places of his mind, reduced his 
wish for revenge to tatters, banished it. Or 
it may be that anger and rage must not be 
held too long, that their own violence burns 
them out, defeats them, and when one calls 
on them they are gone and will not return. 
Nature is just and inevitable. Having at 
last moved to conquer Jonathan Claiborne’s 
body, she would not rest until she had con 
quered his perverted will 

Something humble and honest wrestled 
with him, tore at him, and under its com 
pulsion he pulled himself, with a powerful 
wrenching effort, up from his chair and his 
swaddling wraps. He leaned to them, 
turned his new-found gift of speech to 
stammer out words such as he had never 
said, had never felt before, the only words 
he could find to tell them he was no longer 
their enemy, that he was no longer apart 
from them. 

“This,”’ said Jonathan Claiborne 
is right!” 
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attachment, as shown on machine in large illustration, $35.00 extra). 
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The most Satisfactory 
Tread ever designed 


You can judge for yourself 
the greater safety and added durability 
in the White Arrow tread 


Much can be said for the Hood White Arrow 
Cord. Very little need be said, if you will take 
At the few moments required to step into the store 


the Sign of and go over the tire yourself. 


the 10 
Service Man 


Lift the tire, for weight; feel the rubber in 
the tread; put both hands on the side walls, to 
judge thickness and strength. Let the dealer 
show you how the tread absorbs a portion of the 
traction wave {which means more comfort as 
well as more wear). 

We would like to have you go further, and 
take the names of a few Hood users in your 
neighborhood. Men may be prejudiced in favor 
of the cars they drive, but if their tires have been 
giving them any trouble you will hear about it. 

This is a different way of working out the 
question. It is the sensible way, and certainly 
fair to you. There are enough advantages in 
knowing the White Arrow to justify the little 
extra effort suggested. 


Hood Rubber Products Company, Inc. 


For mime for Heed Lar as Shoe Ashy ’ 


Watertown, Massachusetts 













dime. Mr. Byington returned the surviv- 
x nickel to his pocket. It was quite alone 
At night it would be set free to pay 
for the nocturnal cigar 

The quarter thus daily spent was, seem 
a magic akin to 
milk pitcher of mythology. 
y day for years Mr. 
disposed of it, and yet « 
found it anew on | 


coin, the never 
Almost 
Byington had 
morning he 
drawers He 
accepted gracefully this convenient mirack 

His head held high, Mr. Byington made 
his way, without hurry, to a large establish 
ment on Fifth Avenue. There he took h 


and became a not in- 








" > 
is cnest ol 


he fashionable and 
Van Zile’s Auctior 
Collections, Early Amer 
There he remained all 
ing lunch. There he fri que ntly 
spirit and an acutely de 
nse of values, on the larger and 
objects offered for sale 








ome 











Experience had perfected Mr. Byington’ 
techr A genuine Jacobean table would 
be introduced by the eloquent Mr. Var 
Zile Mr yington would study the table 

ppralisi perhaps even approach and 
finger it he bidding would begin. 

“Surely,”” Mr. Van Zile would say ca- 
jolingly, “‘this handsome old piece is worth 


thousand of anybody’s money! 
just 
Who'll 


Why, 


and gentlemen look at thos 








it them! tart me wit} 
ton would hold up a well 
ended finger 
Thank you, Mr. Byington,” the au 
tioneer would say “Mr. Byington bids a 


housand and | Can 
ure you, ladies and 
yentiemen, he KNOW 
furr ture Who'll 
make t nur 





it! Only 






twelve hundred dol 
for this handsome 
old piece!’ Why, the 
gs alone are worth 
that! Ah, twelve hur 
ared i bid a) the 
young gentleman with 
the hor? pectacle 
hank you, sir. Who 
make it fourteen hur 
dred? Just lool it 
those legs! This is a 
collector piece, if 
ever | iw one The 
t table of tt rt 
we ld brought let 
me e¢ omething 


four hur 
remember? 
Do | 


Come now ir 


twenty 


ired, 'y 





hear Ii 











towed on him Smile N the 
} 


rved for old and val 


one rese! 
‘Fourteen hundred is bid 





ton. Do I hear sixteen? vy, ladies and 
, P ws : 

gentlemen, sixteen hundred dollars for a 

genuine Jacobean table is not a sale t 


! TI ank You, sir 


Sixteen hundred 


Do | 


a giit 


id by the gentleman in the corner 


} 
hear eighteen? Well 





i , seventeen then? 
What do you say, Mr. Byington? Thinl 
how well the table would look in your 
brary. Will you make it seventeen hur 
dred?” 


l 
Mr. Byington scrutinized the table, hold 








g his head now on one side, now on the 
other, so as not to miss a single curve in 
the perfection of its legs. He glanced at the 
other bidder 


who glared back bellicosely 
syington tightened his lips re 
| head. It was a 
said, “‘ Yes, the piece 
is beautiful and I wouldn’t mind having it 
In my 
know it is not worth more than the 
hundred I bid for it. If another, less cor 
versant, perhaps, with values than myself, 
wishes to outbid me, let him have the table 
What’s one Jacobean table, more or less, to 
a man like me?” 

The horn-spec tacled bidder got the table 
at sixteen hundred. Mr. Byington did not 


ully and sno k his 





speaking gesture anc 


collection. But, as a connoisseur, | 


hiteen 


Continued from Page 13 


bid again until an early Colonial highboy 
engaged his fancy. 
piece till the bidding reached nine hundred 
dollars; The highboy 
was sold to another for nine hundred and 
Mr bore his 
defeat with philosophy 

On the days when the Van Zile Auctior 
Rooms had no sale, Mr. Byington appeared 
at the Kahn-Ke lly Galleries, where pictures 
were His ability to gauge within 
twenty dollars the price at which a painting 
would sell had come to border on the 
canny. On those rare days 
tions were held, Mr Byit 
lobby of the Ritz. waitir g for 


then he stopped 


seventy-five dollars on 


Byingt 


sold 


un 


when no auc 





gton 


a telephone 





call When at 5:30 it had not come, he 
walked regally up Fifth Avenue, now and 
then pausing critically before the shop 


windows. Dinnertime found him, in excel 
lent spirits and appetite, presiding with a 
courtly Old World grace at the head of the 
table ir the *s board 


dining room of his wife 


ing house 


Bidding was brisk that day at Van Zile’s 
Oriental rugs were being sold and the pa 
trons were rising to them like trout to fli 
Mr By ngton had some warm tilts. There 
was that large Dozar, for example. He had 


ar 
bid twenty-six hundred, only to have it won 
away from him by astout lady with chande 
twenty \ 


ile 


lier earrings at 
‘And now, lac 
Mr. Van Zile 


3eVeT it 
emet "purr 


ed 


gem al 


ind gent 


here i 


prayer rug a tor’s piece if 
there ever Wa ‘ lu ind, Gu 
the an see the othe ¢ It’s two } 
three and a hall. madam Ist Loc il these 
He waved a pufl I 1 at the 
It was not a particula erestil 
being faded and a bit fraye 
Isn't it a beauty?’ voned the auct 
eer. “It "t ofter uu see a rug e that 
ifered at a publ ule W I’ve ‘ | 
+ y + } 1\V } n ‘ ft 
Mr. Byington had ofte eard M Va 
Zile expre this noti but e had ( 
Known the auct neer t Vv e¢ W t 
Who tart the bidding on this ur ial 
rug?’’ queried Mr. Van Zile How mucl 
im I bid?”’ 
Mr. Byingtor mind, t ned ng 
I tice at tl game of A 1 
irveyed quickly, first the rug itself, the 


the faces of the possible buyers. The rug 
he could see, would bring four hundred 
dollars, possible four-twenty-five Chat he 
could gamble or 

So he raised his eyes to the auct e¢ 


said, ‘Two | 


indrec 


and 


‘Two hundred and fifty is bid by M 
Byington—and ne knows a good rug wher 
he sees one,’ declaimed the auctionee! 
“Who'll make it three hundred? Gus, tu 
t round so they see the other side Isn't it 


a beauty 4 Two-fifty I’m bid; who'll make 
it three hundred? | 


give you my word t} 
would be a bargain at seven |} 
Who'll pay three?”’ 
The stout lady with the chandelier ear 
rings enunciated “Two " 
“Two-seventy-five is bid,” 
tioneer; 


ip 


ur 





seventy-five 
sald the au 


“who'll make it three hundred 


He bid earne tly on the 


*Ahe 


hundre¢ 


m,’ 


1’ 


Thanl \ 
dred I’m bi 
Three-fifty fe 
rug is not a 
three-fifty? ° 
make it three 





rug 


Mr 


“Smack! 


down his gavel 


Going 
three hundred 


wi 
ra ge 
ilé 
Three 


Byington’s | 


Sol 


three hundred dollars 


rug, Gu 
Mr 
Mr. Var 


“Stop, Alice, 


Please 
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ONLY THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


You Don't 


Your ad t M B 
M I tor turted ‘ 
1utomat N We 
treet 
lhree hundred 
Mr. B t fumbled 
Forgot n | ‘ 
And | don't seem t 
cash with me toda I 
The 1 ‘ 
hese ar a ( 
tld *But I gue ton 
+ M RB 
lo Mr. B il 
I te iv t ( ald 
| tant | ‘ meeting 
Couldn't ‘ rt 
I'll get it when I come | 
We iidther | 
linar tI guess, under t 
tance ve 1. Whe 
Next wee got t M 
ext Fr 
Mr. Byingt lid t f 
the t da He went 
t ged ets al a ed 
} wl ae | ne waiked, | 
a ft la He i 
Wher the were a é 
night, he told Alice, } e, W 
done 
It not really my fault he 
hastily ‘The rug should |} 
more I was justified ir bidding 
dred. Of course, I've got to t 
They could sue me for breach of 
I didn’t And even if that we 
Cust I'd ha ‘ to pay tor the rug 





Understand 











Me 


Fir 









yntinue 





d on 
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h t t \\ 
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Cr 
L' ve 
elw 
hat . ; 
tand, Abies 
ked hin 
he il 
vv i 
ire 
Lb t 
meal tt 
perha 
rmoing tot 
yo ‘ 
{ ee hur 
mie { ! 
new 
hand k 
ew 
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The Great Adventure! 





ONE of the Army 
World Cruisers to be 
used on the pl hye 
encircling flight. They 
are all equipped with 
Liberty Engines and 
orrectly lubricated 
with Gargoyl Mobil : \ ee : 
oil “BL” > ‘ \a FF EVOWL 

PF ANOMAGSAL n™ l 

ey 

we | BAG 
\Paviswer 


Neo 





U.S. fliers in daring attempt to 
circumnavigate the World 


\ HEN the four U. S. Army fliers \re they mechanically perfect ? Will they 
\ “hop off on their round-the carry them safely ? This has been assured. 
world flight, the world marvels. The Every precaution has been taken. 

Great Adventure is started. A new chap Phe men behind the flight know the 
ter is being written in the conquest of importance of correct lubrication in as 
the air. suring the smooth, powerful operation of 

Dariger rides with these daring ex these engines of the sky. 

plorers. Even the most modern. safe They are using Gargoyle Mobiloil “ B.”’ 
guards do not remove the thrill and the It was necessary to select an oil of the 
peril of The Great Adventure. highest quality and of the proper body 


Much depends upon their engines. and character to assure correct lubrica 





VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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tion and speed the planes on their flight. part of the world-wide service of th 


It was also necessary that the oil should Vacuum Oil Company. 
be available the world over. The list below isa tentative schedu 
At all of the scheduled stops, Gargoyl of the principal stops, atte leay 


Mobiloil “B” 


rival of the planes. 


Seattle. At these and many other point 


Mobiloil “B” will be ready: 


11 
will be awaiting the at 


And this is only a 


S Was! Hari | ( B eS 
Prince Rupt Ca Lo I ( \ \ 
Ss Alaska Me ) Ing ( ‘ | 
SEW , Ala i B KOK, SI P | 
CuiGnik, Alaska RR B | I 
Durch Harsor, | \h B B I 
N , Atka I CAaLcut | iN () I 
\ Attu \ HAI I | | | 
S I ] 1) I H H 
Br Jay M I l 
Yon H I | i K ( I Ry 
Yor Jay Cc) | \ G 
NAc Ki, Jay B \ P | G 
Cu J B EP | | | 
kK B \I \I ( 
I ( \ Sy 2) ( 
S CI K I M ( 
\ CI S Str I IN N48 \ 
H Kona, Cl Buc R \\ te oe \ 
“Over land and sea” 
ver tand and sea 
The flight t tl | S. has | | i 
\ ( x \ on iivan landing l t I a 
tt i hd | | he Atl 
epara \t Seattle pont \ I I} f G \1 
ice the | ir ! B 
tl ; p he M B 


) ’ ‘ + ’ 
Aleutian Islands, to Japan, China and India 


lala’ 
a®® Noy ~ 
Girne 8k 


” 
(GA 4 


Rigs, Pe 
Sayer © 


Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 
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Te _ 
Chart of 
Recommendations 


Eten { Gars Ml 
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Read the BI M BB 
Chart ! ty NI ! 
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for Porches 


vith decid 
dishiguration 

is met 

i ch ha 
xi the constant 
te iting ft hipboard 
feet, the slash of cable 
ind the 


drenching ol 


for Walls 


-! ie 
— 
- 


for Purniture 


onomy ol 


during beauty and " 


tion 
for Homes Inside 

and Out 
Write us for the 
of the lt S N. 


Paint dealer nearest 


name 
Dex k 


you 


BILLINGS CHAPIN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


Boston New York 


a 
DECK PAINT 
w 


Th : 
Universal Paint 
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Continued from Page 105 
But you can’t go on fooling me any longer. 
You can act your little part before 
other audience. I will not pay to see you 
perform any more.” 

He was white-faced and his voice was 
trembling as he “But Alice, I’m in a 
If | don’t pay in a week I don’t know 
they'll do to me- put me in jail, 


some 


said, 
hole 
what 
maybe 
‘No, they 
you is much 
laugh at you 
She stood u 
and fr 
small bills 
“T’ve saved a little money,” she said. ‘I 
was hoping to get some decent furniture 
I’m going to give you three hundred dol 
lars. That’s nearly all I have. You can do 
whatever you wish with it.” 
He suddenly crumpled forward and bur 
ied his face in his hands 
“God, what a fool I’ve 
brokenly. “‘What a vain, 
fool!” 
He stood up with a sudden resolution and 
put the money back in the bureau drawer 
‘I’ve done just about everything rotten, 
I guess,” he said; “but I can’t dothat. Ev- 
ery word you've said about me is true. I’ve 
been playing at living in a bubble world 
That bubble is broken now. I’m going to 
tart--and start right now-—-to face life 
Oh, Alice, I don’t deserve it; but will you 
ive me another chance?” 
“Chance? To do what?” she asked 
‘To fight to get back my character, to be 
something more than the small, pitifui, pre 
tending thing I have been, to win back the 
precious thing I had and lost — your love.” 
She laid her hand on his bowed shoulders 
“Of course I will, Stewart,’’ she said 
“Women are such fools.” 


won't; but they'll do what to 


worse --they’ll find you out and 
p and went unsteadily to the 


bure 4 om a drawer took a roll of 


been!" he said 
miserable, selfish 


seven next morning. He 
faced what was ahead of him. In six days, 
he knew, he would have to pay three hun 
dred dollars. A little of his old assurance 
returned as he set about the task. But his 
heart sank as he read the Help Wanted 
advertisements in the morning paper 
‘Baker; must be good mixer.”’ ‘“‘ Book 
keepers, experienced, $25a week.” “Brick 
layers, $14 a day; must know their job.” 
‘Butcher, $30 a week; must speak Swed 
ish.’ “Electrical engineer, five years’ ex 
perience, $2000 a year.” He brightened 
lightly as he turned to the advertisements 
forsalesmen. ‘Sell Oil-less Oil Stoves. Fat 
commission. Last week Blitz made $169 
Kopsky, $175." ‘Wanted, peppy live 
wires to earn big money selling Biff, the 
Ideal Fly Swatter. Every housewife wants 
one.” “Are you a go-getter? Then see Mr 
Baer, nineteenth floor, Kessel Building. A 
high-grade proposition for high-grade sales 
men who can call on important executives 
Liberal commission.” 

Nine o'clock found Mr. Byington in the 
small, crowded outer office of Mr. Baer, 
where a dozen other potential go-getters 
had assembled 

When Mr. Byington, in his turn, entered 
the oftice of Mr. Baer, that individual, after 
one swift, critical glance at Mr. Byington’s 
face, figure, clothes, said, ‘‘ You're hired 
Write your name here.” 

‘But what am I to sell?” 


He got up at 


asked Mr. B 
Mr. Baer spoke rapidly, as if by rote: 

‘Eureka Automatic Individual Ice Wa- 
ter System for Offices. Large central tank 
f ice water and pipes running to each desk 
Saves time. No getting up every half hour 
to go to cooler in corner. Here’s some dope 
on it in this booklet. System sells for nine 
hundred dollars, with $6.75 extra for each 
desk. The boy will give you some of our 
literature. You get a 33 per cent com- 
mission, payable after full payment is 
made. Report to me after each sale. G'day. 
Milton, show in the next one.’ 
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At the end of his third day of determined 
attempts to sel] the Eureka Ice Water Sys- 
tem, it began to be borne in upon Stewart 
Byington that between dreaming about 
three million dollars and earning three hun 
dred a surprisingly great difference exists. 
He knew he need sell but one system in a 
week to earn the money he must have 
only one. At the end of the fourth day, 
tired to the very marrow of his bones, he 
trudged home, reflecting that he might just 
as well have to sell a hundred as that one. 
He had thrown himself into the work 
vigorously and with every ounce of deter- 
mination in his power, but he had not had 
so much as a nibble of asale. He had seen 
purchasing agents, office managers, general 
managers, vice presidents and more than 
one president of companies —some big com 
panies too for his carriage and his manner 
subtly impressed’ even hard-boiled office 
boys and concrete-visaged secretaries. In 
vain was he persuasive, enthusiastic, force- 
ful about his product. No one bought. Some 
refused politely, some not so politely, a 
few jeered. 

One friendly purchasing agent said, 
‘Take my tip and sell another product. 
Your system isn’t practical yet.” 

Stewart Byington was told this on the 
morning of the fifth day, and it was a blow 
in the face, piled on top of the blows he had 
been taking all week. He set his teeth. The 
rebuffs and humiliations he had received 
had made him smart. But he had sworn to 
himself that he would not quit, and he 
didn’t. It was too late to take up another 
product now. He must sell at least one Eu- 
reka System. He knew that more than the 
commission was at stake; there was his 
character 

Late in the afternoon of the fifth day, 
a bitter day of defeats, he stepped out of 
the elevator into the magnificent offices of 
the Celebrated Star Feature Picture Cor- 
poration, one of the most vast of the 
moving-picture companies. The guardian 
of the outer portal, noting the top hat, the 
commanding face, was as respectful as such 
people permit themselves to be. Perhaps 
he was new on the job. 

‘The directors’ meeting has already 
started, sir,”’ he said. ‘Go right down that 
corridor "a 

Stewart Byington caught his breath. 
hesitation lasted hardly a second. 

“Thank you, son,”’ he said in his most 
magnate manner, and strode down the cor- 
ridor. His heart was knocking; but he 
listened not to it, but to a louder knock 
opportunity. 
pushed open the door of the spa 
cious directors’ room he heard a voice — it 
was the voice of Creedham, the production 
chief saying. ‘I've looked everywhere, 

tell you. But no luck. The situation is 
getting acute.” 

Stewart Kenneth Byington stepped into 
the room. He strode straight to the long 
mahogany table and brought his big fist 
down on it with a bang 

“Gentlemen,” he cried in his 
most vibrant voice, “I have the 
your problem.” 

Sixteen astonished magnates gasped and 
gulped. Before any of them could speak, 
Stewart Byington rushed on in a voice 
that made the windows tremble: 

“Time! That’s the most valuable thing 
in the world. Time! The company that 
gets there is the company that doesn’t 
dawdle on the way. No wonder your situa- 
tion is acute! Why, gentlemen, do you 
realize’’--he ran an accusing eye around 
the table—‘“‘that you waste hundreds of 
solid gold hours each and every day? Cut 
out that waste! Save those golden hours! 
Install the greatest timesaver ever in- 
vented the Eureka Automatic Individual 
Ice Water System for Offices!” 

“Stop, man, stop!’’ It was the financier, 
J. G. V. Harlan himself, chairman of the 
board of directors, who spoke, or rather 


His 


s he 


deepest, 
answer to 


March 29,1924 


How the 
devil do 


““Who the devil are you? 
What the 


howled. 
devil did you get in? 
you mean?” 

Stewart Byington drew himself up to his 
full six feet two, inflated his chest and 
looke d down on the financier. 

‘Sir,”’ he said, ‘I am Stewart Kenneth 
Byington, and I represent the Eureka Auto 
matic Z 

“Stop, I tell you!’’ sputtered Mr. Harlan 
“Who gives a hang about your system? 
Our engineer tried it out months ago. It’s 
no good. We wouldn’t take one as a 
gift. So, since you talk so eloquently about 
time being money, money by 
getting out.” 

The two 


Save us some 


men stood glaring at eacl 
other -the Wall Street man, small and like 
a terrier, Stewart Byington like a 
Newfoundland. 

“Wait!” It was Creedham, the produ 
tion chief. ‘* Don’t go! Just a second, Mr 
Whatever-Y our-Name-Is.” 

He had stepped close to Stewart Bying 
ton and was inspecting his features mi 
nutely. 

‘By Jingo,” 
this isn’t luck!” 

Stewart Byington favored him 
haughty, interrogative stare. 

“Would you mind,” asked ( 
“turning round so I can see your profil 

“What is the meaning of this, sir 
thundered Stewart Byington 

Creedham, instead of being abashed, 
delighted. 

‘Perfect!”” he 
meaning is this -we 
waterworks, but we 

“Me?” 

“Sure, you!” 

“What for?” 

‘For the pictures, of courss 
the screen face I’ve ooki 
look at him, gentlemen! Isn't 
fect type of screen big business 

The production chief turned to the 
wildered Byin gton 

“Unless you're making a lo 
than I think you are,” fired. Creer 
‘I’ve got a proposition that will ir 
you. I want you to play th 
lionaire who dominates Wa 
new picture City Gold.”’ Before 
could make any of reply 
hustled on. ‘‘ We'll pay you three 
a week for the first picture. If you can act 
and are as good as you look, you'll 
mand a lot more later. No reason why you 
shouldn't play billionaires indefinitely, 
with that face. If you're interested, report 
at my office at nine sharp tomorrow mort 
ing.” 

When Stewart Byington regained s 
he said, ‘‘ Did you say three hundre 

“‘Sure!”’ 

“Will you give me the first week’ 
in advance?” 

Creedham grinned a knowing grit 

“Sure!” he 


giant 


exclaimed Creedham, “‘if 


with 


‘reedham, 


ye 


cried ‘Perfect! 
don’t want your tri 
do want ; 


vou.’ 


been lax 


inam 
tere 
part of a b 
ll Street in our 
Byingtor 
reedham 


hundred 


sort 


‘tones 


said. 
Drop almost any time into almost an: 
first-class moving-picture theater If the 
picture calls fora Titan of finance, a colos 
sus of commerce, a billionaire banker or a 
mighty manufacturer with a hundred fac 
tories, you will see the part played superbly 
and realistically by a large, handsome, 
strong-faced man, whose features are 
the final stamp of authority by a touch of 
gray at the temples. Watch him. See 
convincingly, with a lift of the eyebrow, h« 
smashes the bulls or with a gesture crushes 
the bears; observe how with a frown he 
dominates Wall Street, how with a nod he 
shatters trusts and with a whisper makes 
kings tremble on their thrones 

“he moving-picture magazines say that 
when he is not making pictures at the 
studios it is his hobby to motor with his 
wife to a Fifth Avenue auction room and 
buy Oriental rugs. It is said he has several 
hundred of them. 
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A sprightly foot is a difficult 
thing to hold within a fine stock- 
ing. It is constantly seeking to 
escape. Phoenix has become the 
best selling hosiery in all the 
world, because it successfully 
holds captive even the most 
strenuous feet, over long and 
comfortable miles. Its artful 
reinforcements are where they 
are most needed. The standard 
hosiery for sprightly feet of men, 
women, children, everywhere. 
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Cooking your dinner 


VICTORIA, B 


March 29,1924 





and COUNTING the stars s-srorwarcmmsroey 


Dome, window and door coverings are of Toncan 


Many of the finest stoves made in America are enameled 
on Toncan Metal. The Observatory at Victoria, B. C., 
is covered with Toncan Metal. 

The service given by Toncan Metal seems infinite in 
variety. It is used in deep coal mines.and lofty sky- 
scrapers. On the farm, cattle may drink from Toncan 

A LOVELY HOME Metal troughs. In a Fifth Avenue home a refrigerator 
¢ that will last, for all of Toncan Metal protects the choicest foods. 


hi metal is Toncan Every 

pene id use Foncen Toncan Metal may be—should be—in your stove, 

sated wars. Architect, J. 7 washing machine, refrigerator or enameled table top. 
The furnace pipes in your cellar, the gutters and leaders 

on your house may be of Toncan Metal. 

Everywhere in city and country, in farms and factories, indoors 
and outdoors, Toncan Metal is used to fight rust and corrosion. 

It takes the knowledge and careful work usually associated 
with the production of precious metals to make Toncan Metal. 
The long life of it is born into every square inch as it passes 
through the hands of experienced metal workers. 

Toncan is iron, purified, made strong, lasting and rust-resisting 
by alloying with the proper amount of copper. 

When you build or repair ask your architect or contractor to 
use Toncan for sheet metal work. 

Should you need a stove, refrigerator or any enameled article 
get one that is enameled on Toncan Metal. Enameled Toncan 
has a smooth surface of permanent lustre and enduring beauty. 
Besides, you can depend upon the products of any manufacturer 

il in iil eatin carina al who uses Toncan Metal. 
ot cuttioare and aly curvente from Write to us on any subject pertaining to the use of iron, steel 
Yoncan Metal. Built by American or alloys. 


Cornice Works, for First National 
Bank, Wichita, Kansas 


4 MONSTER VENTILATOR 


UNITED ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION, CANTON, OHIO 


METAL 
Commercially pure iron al 
loyed with copper to obtain 
the greatest possible resist 
nce to rust and corrosion 


METAL 


MADE BY THE OLDEST AND LARGEST PRODUCERS OF HIGH-GRADE ALLOY STEEI 


UNITED ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 


TONCAN in Canada is fabricated 
by the Pedlar People, Ltd., Osh 
awa, Ont., and galvanized by D 
minion Sheet Metal Corporation 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont 


A SERVICEABLE BARN 

It will stand through long years 
of all kinds of weather. The roof 
is entirely covered with galva 
nized Toncan. Owners Taylor 
Bros., Bingham, Me. Sheet Metal 
Contractor, S. Whitney 


A LARGE GRAIN ELEVATOR 


Such an elevator must def 
weather, cold and heat and many 
years of service. This will It 
is covered with Toncan. Owned 
by the Blair Elevator Co. of 
Atchison, Kansas 


U-LOY 
STEELS 
Special analysis and alloy 
steels made to your specifica 
tions or ours for any required 
purpose. 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Continued from Page 26 
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Returning From Impressive Ceremonies at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
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BRUTE STRENGTH 
WHERE IT’S NEEDED 
—to carry over half the 
weight of truck and load — 
— to drive that weight 
— to stop that weight, 
quickly in an emergen- 
cy, slowly if you desire 


~and to keep on 
doing this three- 
fold job well— 


long after other 
units in the truck 
have worn outs 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. 
sentatives in the Briti 
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FOR PASSENGER 
CARS, TAXICABS 
MOTOR TRUCKS 
DELIVERY CARS 
MOTOR COACHES 
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Batteries 


OMETIMES it’s Dad 
who does the buying 
for his radio family, but you 
that that 


youngster of his sits in on 


may be sure 


the advisory board. 


In all events, whether it 
be the boy or his father 
who buys receiving set 
the service of 
Radio Batteries 


provides a most satisfactory 


equipment, 


, 
Burgess 


and economical means to 
greater enjoyment of the 
evening's radio entertain- 


ment. 


ANY RAD 10 | F NGINI BE R” 


BURGESS | 


RADIO BATTERIES 


ASK 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


Dry B 
RADIO 


Orr 


ATTERIES - Manuracrurers 
IGNITION TELEPHONE 
Harris TrustBipe 
Mapison, 
BRANCHES 


Kansas City 
8t. Louis 
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ano WINNIPEG 
Montreal St. John 
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CHICAGO 


ABORATORIES AND Wonks Wisconsin 


New York 


Washingto Pitteburgh 


Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


Gara Fats 
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COULD YOU SELL OUT? 


netted about sixty-two cents on the dollar; 
and looking back I don’t know a single 
thing I could have done to make it come out 
any better.” 

It is a gloomy thing to realize that when 
you get ready to quit business and cash in 
on your earnings, the dollars you have 
worked so hard to earn shrink to sixty or 
seventy cents. There is only one way to 
avoid such a loss, and that is to make your 
business attractive enough to sell to some- 
one as a going concern. The same thing 
applies to any mercantile enterprise, big or 
little, that applied to the chinaware mer- 
chant’s ten-dollar lamp. [f you are a skill- 
ful enough merchant you can probably find 
a customer who will want your business 
hard enough to pay full value for it. If you 
haven’t that skill your business is simply a 
collection of merchandise, and worth what 
it will bring at forced sale. 

Now let us see what essentials go to make 
a business attractive from the standpoint of 
a prospective buyer. At first thought it 
would seem the main idea is to be able to 

show that the business is making money. 
That is important, to be sure, but not all. 
Unless the business with its earning capac- 
ity is transferable it is only a collection of 
merchandise, no matter how profitable it 
has been in the past. 

In small towns and in rural districts it is 
| often possible for a professional man to sell 
his practice to a newcomer, but that is usu- 
ally because the purchaser wants to get 
the old practitioner out of the way, not be- 

cause he expects to inherit all the retiring 
man’s clients, It is not often that a mercan- 
tile enterprise can be sold on the strength of 
getting rid of a competitor. 


Costly Popularity 


A frequent stumblingblock in the way of 
selling a smal! business is the tendency of 
many men to make their enterprises one- 
man affairs; and that, precisely, was the 
trouble in the case of the Texas merchant 
who lost his capital in his unfortunate land 
deal. 

He was by nature an individualist and 
ran his business, it must be confessed, largely 
to gratify his individualistic tendencies. 
The man who came to town and made him 
the offer of eighty cents on the dollar for 
his stock pretty well summed it up when he 
told the story later. 

“T went to Texas,” he said, ‘‘with the full 
intention of buying the business if it came 
up to my expectations, and was prepared to 
pay dollar for dollar if those expectations 
were met. I was favorably impressed with 
the town and thought I would like to live 
there. The merchant had a fine location on 
the main business street, and his books cer- 
tainly showed that he had been making 
money. I stuck around the establishment 
for the better part of a week and had about 
made up my mind to offer him his price, 
when one morning an incident occurred that 
set me to thinking. 

“I was sitting back in the office talking 
with the merchant when a well-dressed man 
came in the front door and one of the sales- 
men started to wait on him. After a minute 
or so the merchant began to fidget, paying 
more attention to the interview that was go- 
ing on in the front of the store than to our 
conversation. Finally he excused himself 
and walked briskly forward. The clerk and 
the customer seemed to be getting along all 
right, but the merchant broke in on the 
transaction, evidently taking the matter out 
| of the clerk’s hands, for presently I saw the 
| latter back away uncomfortably and busy 
himself with other duties. After a bit the 
customer went out and the merchant came 
back to the office again, smiling and rubbing 
his hands together in a pleased way. 

“*One of my best customers,’ he said 
cheerfully; ‘I always make it a point to 
wait on that kind myself. They like it, you 
know, to have my personal attention!’ 

**Probably his only intention was to im- 
press me with his popularity in his home 
town; but if so he chose a bad time to bid 
for admiration. At that moment I was 
solely concerned with what his business 
might be worth tome; and when he told me 
that he always attended to his best custom- 
ers personally the value of the business 
slumped so far as I was concerned. I re- 
membered then that I had seen him do the 
same thing before, and the thought oc- 
curred that if his business depended on his 
personal popularity it might not make so 


(Continued from Page 14) 


good a showing under a new man and a 
stranger. 

‘Later on the merchant told me with con- 
siderable pride that he had not taken a va- 
cation in ten years because his presence was 
so necessary, and this statement added to 
my belief that the enterprise was not so de- 
sirable as it seemed on the surface. Any 
business naturally falls off a little under new 
management, but when it is a one-man af- 
fair the falling off is likely to be too great to 
be comfortable for the purchaser. That was 
what was on my mind when I made my offer 
to the merchant and which he refused. His 
business was not 100 per cent transferable.” 

The merchant, then, lost a chance to turn 
his assets into real money largely because 
he enjoyed the sensation of being the whole 
show. He forgot that in this world every- 
thing has to be paid for, including flattery. 
If a mercantile business, where there is 
actual merchandise to sell, does not have a 
closing-out value of one hundred cents on 
the dollar under individualistic operation, 
the same thing applies still more forcibly in 
other kinds of enterprises. In many lines 
of manufacturing, for instance, the actual 
physical value of the plant and machinery 
represents only a small prop vortion of the in- 
vestment, and there is little to offer a pro- 
spective purchaser unless it is organized so 
it can go ahead as usual under change of 
ownership. One of the most prosperous 
publishing concerns in a Western city, val- 
ued at several hundred thousand dollars, 
recently had a fire in its office that burned 
up practically all its physical assets, and the 
actual loss was something less than ten 
thousand dollars. It happened at the time 
that negotiations were going on for the sale 
of the business, and the sale went through 
as though nothing had happened, because 
the real value of the enterprise lay in the 
human organization and the established 
clientele. 

It is out of the question that every busi 
ness man can be so fortunate as this; but 
nearly everyone can do things to lessen the 
chances of loss when the time comes that he 
wants to quit. 

A very experienced executive recently 
said this to me: ‘‘ Every man who is in busi- 
ness ought to run his affairs with the thought 
in mind that he may want to sell out to- 
morrow!” 

Even though one may have no idea of 
quitting for many years to come, this advice 
has a good deal to recommend it. Whena 
man is thinking of selling out he is inclined 
to keep his affairs in a little better shape 
than ordinary, so the prospective purchaser 
will not find too many things to criticize. 
One of the main factors of the success of the 
chain-store organizations of the country lies 
in the fact that every branch manager must 
keep a strict record of his activities for the 
cold-blooded scrutiny of a managing board. 
It goes without saying that there are fewer 
bank failures because the banks have to be 
ready at all times to submit to the checking 
up of official examiners. 


Too Much Individualism 


Generally speaking, a business is salable 
when it is in such shape that it would go on 
even though the proprietor should drop 
out. Too much individualism of any sort is 
a bad thing, because it tends to create the 
situation where the business is valuable to 
only one person. For a number of years a 
man ran a very prominent retail specialty 
store in one of the larger Middle West 
cities and everybody supposed he was mak- 
ing a great deal of money, but when the 
time came that he wanted to retire he could 
not find anyone to take the business off his 
hands. After trying for two or three years 
to sell it as a going concern he eventually 
closed out at public auction and ended up 
by getting little more than one-third of the 
amount he thought the business was worth. 

In this case the trouble lay in the fact 
that the merchant had a passion for buying 

nd could not resist gratifying his individ- 
a tastes. He had a competent force of 
salespeople, but never let any one of them 
have a word as to the merchandise that was 
to be purchased, the result being that it 
was in effect a one-man business, although 
in every other way it was run in efficient 
fashion. 

A man who had investigated the business 
with view of a possible purchase said this: 
“Tf the merchant had been willing to con- 
sult with his clerks occasionally he would 
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have been a good many thousand dollars 
better off in the final outcome. They were 
the ones who came in actual contact with 
the buying public, and they were in better 
position to know what would sell than their 
employer, who spent most of his time back 
in his private office. As it was, he never 
made use of more than about half his 
capital; when I went through the stock 
fully 50 per cent of it was stuff that he had 
bought simply because it struck his personal 
fancy, and with no regard to its salability. 
Probably he enjoyed running things the 
way he did, but certainly he paid a good 
price for his pleasure.” 

One does not always have to wait until 
selling-out time to find that it does not pay 
to be too individualistic in business. A few 
years ago a young man who had been con- 
nected with a manufacturing corporation 
in New York decided to go into business on 
his own account and invested his accumu- 
lated capital in a small manufacturing 
plant. From the first he began to make 
money, which was not to be wondered at, 
because he had considerable ability and 
was willing to work harder than almost any- 
one else. He was always at his factory in 
the morning along with the porters, and 
during the day he acted as his own foreman, 
directing his force of thirty workmen, and 
attended his office work between times with 
the help of a couple of bookkeepers. He 
would break away for an hour or two each 
day to call on the local trade, and ocea- 
sionally made quick trips to see buyers in 
near-by cities. Altogether he made such 
progress that a year or so ago a very large 
corporation offered him the exclusive right 
to manufacture a certain patented article, 
the only proviso being that he should pur- 
chase a certain amount of material each 
month from the corporation. 


Why the Banker Was Aloof 


It was, the young manufacturer felt, a 
chance in a lifetime, because the market 
for the article was already established and 
the process of manufacture fitted so well 
into his operations that he would not even 
need to buy extra machinery or change the 
running of his plant other than to hire a 
few extra hands. Full of optimism over the 
outlook he went to see his banker to make 
arrangements for the extra financing the 
new oe would require. The corpora- 
tion had stipulated that he pay mouithly 
for all material he should purchase from it, 
and though he did not antic i. any trou- 
ble in swinging the increased business he 
wanted to be on the safe side. The rest of 
the story I will teil precisely as the young 
manufacturer told it to me. 

“The banker seemed to be quite im- 
pressed,’’ he said, “‘when I showed him my 
financial statement that I had brought 
along and saw how well I had done in the 
couple of years I had been in business. He 
also agreed that the contract I was consid- 
ering had big possibilities, and led me to 
believe he might finance me up to any 
reasonable amount. But he said he did not 
want to take snap judgment and would call 
around at my factory next day to look 
things over and have a further talk before 
giving me a definite answer. 

“He came at the appointed time and I 
am sure he was favorably impressed when 
I took him through the big workroom where 
my thirty men were busy at the machines, 
and then back to the office where I showed 
him a stack of orders from firms he knew 
to be substantial. While we sat in the office 
talking I was called out into the shop two 
or three times to look after certain detai 
and twice I was called to the telephone to 
talk to customers about things my two 
office helpers could not handle. I was pretty 
well pleased that the banker should see how 
important I was, until he let drop a certain 
remark. ‘You seem to have the making 
of a good business here,’ he said, ‘but I’m 
afraid you aren’t on a very solid basis.’ 

“TI told him I admitted I didn’t have all 
the money in the world, but I thought 
there was no doubt about the solidity of a 
business that was running at full capacity 
and with plenty of orders ahead. Besides 
which, I added, the contract offered me by 
the big corporation was in itself an added 
asset of considerable value. 

““*T was coming to that,’ the banker an- 
swered. ‘I’m afraid I can’t recommend you 
to my board of directors for the line of 

Continued on Page 117 
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Linings for men’s suits 
and topcoats. Linings 
forwomen’scloaks, suits 


and furs. Dress Satins, 
Millinery Satins, Shoe ve LINING IS 
Satins. fh aay Skinner's Satin ORAS Established 1848 
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HERE is a sense of pride that adds to the satisfaction of having a 

Skinner lining. It gives distinction to the garment and outwears all 
other silk linings. There are many grades of raw silk—Skinner uses one 
grade—the finest. One reason for Skinner prestige that has grown every 
year for three-quarters of a century. 


In purchasing garments ready-to-wear, look for the Skinner label shown 


5d 


below. In ordering from a merchant tailor, 


**LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE” 


inner’s Satin 


All-Silk or Cotton-Back 














WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS — NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
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© Tor the 


all-aluminum kitchen 


Consider how satisfactory good 


aluminum ware is for all cooking; and 
how little it costs by the year. 


Then consider the extra durability 
which Mirro utensils derive from 
the hard, thick metal of which they 
are made. And consider that the 
complete Mirro line, with its 610 
articles, provides the right utensil 
for every purpose. 





Don’t you think that an all-Mirro 
kitchen would be ideal? 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S, A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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credit you would be obliged to have in case 
you took on that contract.’ 

‘This was someth ing ofa body blow, for 
I had set my heart on taking the big con- 
tract and supposed there would be no trou- 

in getting it financed. But I had no 
ntention of begging anyone to lend me 
money, and I got up out of my chair to let 
the banker see the interview was over so 
far as I was concerned. He got up, too, and 
tood by the window a minute while he 
pulled on his yves. Down below on the 
treet an Italian peanut vender had pushed 
his little wheeled roaster up to the curb and 
tood hawking his wares to the passing 
crowd. The banker pointe d to the scene 

‘You’ve got the same kind of business 
as that peanut merchant down there,’ he 
aid to me. ‘Both of you are running one- 





man shows. If anything should happen to 
him his business would stop; and the same 


thing might be said of yours. As a matter of 
r of you, be 
; peanut roaster 
somewhere near what it is 





fact, he has got a little e bette 

cause under forced sale | 
uuld bring 

worth, while your plant here with its special 

machinery and partly finished product 
uld go for about twenty cents on the 








lollar. 
‘You are probably thinking I am a 
tightwad because I won’t ommend you 
to my board as good for a line of credit, but 
have you stopped to think how little se- 
urity you offer? I’ve been noticing how 
you run things. Your factory evidently 
in’t go for more than a few minutes at a 
time without c: f ] 
you haven't trained your ‘office people even 


ls from your cus- 











to answer telephone cz 


tomers intel! gently When a bank puts 
out money it wants something solid to back 
up the loan, and that is what you | sone 
got. If you had an organization it might be 
different; but as it is you've merely got a 


yne-man business that would stop whenever 
ou would stop.’ 

‘He went away, and with him went my 
hopes of making big money from the con- 
tract I thought I was going to be able to 

wing. But perhaps the incident was worth 
money to me, after a 1, because for the first 
time I saw how precari us 7 situation 
lly was. What he had said : bout my not 

in 








ng an organization hit me speciall) 

rd, for when I leeks ed matters square ly ir 
the face I realized I had not tried to build 
an organization mainly because it was flat- 
tering to my vanity to feel I was the whole 
how. From that time I bega y to de- 
velop my business in such a way that it 
night be worth something ir 




















out ¢ that it might have a transfer 
alue 
As this manufacturer said, running a 
business to show how good you are is a ye 
gerous disease; the man afflicted wi cor 
ceitedness is hard to cure, because from the 
ery nature of his malady he will not admit 


ere is anything the matter with hin 
Several years ago a prominent corporation 


th several thousand stockholders and nu 





nerous branch offices throughout the cour 
try suddenly began to ww a falling off 
in its earnings. It appears the man wl 
had been president and principal stock 


holder for many years wanted to take 
things easier, and started on a year’s trip 


7 } 
alter efiecting 





around the wor 
ingement in the executive offices whereby 


the vice president was put In active charge 


Big Heads and Smali Profits 


This enlargement of his powers see med 
to have a bad effect on the vice president, 
for at once he began to take steps to show 
who was boss around the place. One of the 
things he id was to give orders that the 
managers pr the branch offices should re 
port directly to him instead of to the sales 
department, which act brought him into 
direct conflict with the sales manager, who 
was a man of as great determination as 
himself and who was, besides, a rather im 
portant stockholder in the company. The 
ales manager refused to accept this cur- 

iilment of his authority, and for several 
months the managers of the branch offices 
received two different sets of instructions 

tach week, which naturally resulted in 
their doing nothing at all beyond routine 
work, for none of then m cared to risk his job 
by showing too much activity in carrying 

out a set of orders that might be rese inded 
the following day. 

At last the vice president thought of a 

n by which he believed he would settle 
once for all the question of superior au- 
thority. During a period when the sale 


Ul 











manager was out of town on a business trip 
the vice president had installed in the ger 
eral offices a system of push buttons by 


which he could summon his various sub 
ordinates, and one of the wires termin: 
in the private office of the sales mar 
But even this plan failed to settle the 
tion, because the sales mar 
come when he was f 










this clash of wills, and 
president, apprised of 
back from Japan and s« 
old job again that norm: 
The transfer value of 
pends almost entirely on 
as a business or mainly to gratify the sense 
of individual i 








portance; and m 








tives are applying the rule to employes a 
well as to officials t long ago I was ir 
the office of the general manager of 


wer Broadway NN W 


, which was in need of a traveling 


wholesale concern or 





! 1 to represent the house in a ertain 
tion of the West It was a good Job, pa 

1 liberal ry as we is comn 

ind the |} ise had re ed nume 

ters in response to its advertisement in the 
trade papers. From these letters the ger 
eral manager had selected a dozer 








the most likely applicants for personal ir 
terviews, and while I was there one of the 
applicants came in. He was a fine-lool 


man, well dressed and wit! tne ell 
possessed air of conscious succe For rm 
haps twenty minutes he was ¢ seted w 


the general manager, after which he reap 





peared, W alked quickly t ward the elevat 

stuffing some papers into his coat pocket a 
he went, and was shot down to the street 
floor The general manager told r { 


the interview 





I didn’t dare to. He has covered that terr 
tory for several years in the interest of ar 
other house in the trade, and he told me the 
reason he wanted to make a change was 
because our concern 1 urger and he be 


lieved he could do more business with our 





ine I vidently he knows | business, and 
om the amount of merchandise he ha 

beer selling he must be a hard worker 

is what seared me off with | 

ences and his figures showing hi 

sales he had letters from several | 





rritory wi 


from him no matter what house he 




















represented. He appeared va proud of 
these letters, as indeed he had a right to be, 
because they showed his personal popu 
larit but he let drop emar} I’ve 
got my trade out in that te or ewed up 

n est pocket . A } ur 

Ise get the he t { t | r 
‘ar nine tent} olin cu é thm 

matter who I go with! 

Of course that was putt pre ) 
trong, because non l qu od 
zh to sweep people entire ( 
leet but even if it we entire true, that 
emark of his would have taken away at 

nation to sign |} m up as our representa 

r In the first place we aren t trying t 
beat our competitors by tealing the 
salesmer and in the second place we don’t 
want a salesman who has got | le 
ewed up in his vest pocket If he could 
transfer his cu r to 1 oO ea he 
could take them away just as ea ist 
he should ever decide to quit u And if we 
were to go on that kind of per » prett 
soon we wouldn't ea orga it it 
all Our business wot 1 be worth merel 
the value of the merchandise in our ware 
houses, nothing more 

If the big enterprises of the country find 
it pays to keep their eyes cor tantly on the 
transfer value of their enterprises, cert 
it pays the small business man just as we 
In New York State there is a1 
the owner é ret res I 
which he 10oW i Te 
based on ¢ hundred cent 
on the doll nxt i i 
equipment he 
des, A 7 I ag na 
store, and a small one at that. His descrip 
tion of how he started to gr from ttle 
business man to a big one makes a te 
esting story. 

‘When I first got into business for n 
self,’’ he said, ‘“‘I suppose I had about the 


same ideas about organization as most men 
similarly situated; I thought organizatior 
was only for the rich who could | 
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I’ you insist on a good painter,—and if you 
permit him to use Satinette,— your clean, 
fresh Colonial interiors will become a glori- 
ous realization. And that realization will 
endure. For, Satinette creates a finish that is 
as lovely and lasting as fine china. Every 
washing makes it new. 

Hardware and paint dealers handle Satin. 
ette. Architects specify it. Decorators are 
glad to use it. If you are unable to secure 
it conveniently; we will supply you direct. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
San Francisco, Grand Rapids, London, Eng. 
STANDARD VARNISH CO., of Illinois 
2600 Federal St,, Chicago 


Licensee aod Western Manalacturer 
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Medicine vs. 


ORE than 

$2 19,000,000 
a year for patent 
medicines in the 
United States! This 
is the astounding 
figure quoted by the latest Gov- 
ernment Census of Manufactures. 
And this figure, startling as it is, 
represents only the wholesale cost 
of these medicines—not the retail 
price paid by the public in its 
frantic search for health. 


If we maintain the right mental 
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Lk 

if it were given a 

fanciful name and 

announced for what 

it really is as “the 

y% greatest body 

- builder and health 
restorative in the world”, people 
would flock to buy it at fancy 
prices. But because it costs so littie 
and is delivered every morning at 
our doorstep, we seldom give its vir- 


tues a thought. We are apt to dis- 
regard the value of familiar things. 


Drink More Milk and 


attitude, if we eat, sleep and exer- 
cise properly, the chances are we 
will seldom feel the need of medi- 
cines. There are times, now and 
then, when we all feel a little 
below par. If, instead of rushing 
off for a bottle of Dr. Bunkum’s 
Tonique to brace us up, we would 
go to Nature herself for the great- 
est of all food-tonics—milk—we 
would be a different lot of men Nutrition experts declare milk 
and women. Seaham Coane sotks then tt oe ven icines invented to be the most nearly perfect 


ompour led by man ft - » 
‘ , ' food we have as well as one of the 
Milk is Nature’s Patent ee ee ee ee 


cheapest, for it can take the place 
—the only food she ever made solely for food. It cannot of so many more expensive foods. A quart of milk contains 
be reproduced artificially. Only Nature herself can so 


the same “energy” value as 8 eggs or 2 pounds of potatoes 
perfectly blend all the elements of a well-balanced diet as or 34 of a pound of lean beef or '; of a pound of cheese. 
she has in milk. 


Save Money 


Milk is an ideal food for all ages— 
not just a pleasant drink or food 
merely for children. It looks sim- 
ple, but it is the most complex food 
in the world—liquid meat, sugar 
and fat with mineral salts and 
life-giving vitamines added. 


Save on other things if you must, but not on 
Milk sounds like patent medicine when all its virtues are milk. If anybody in your family objects to 
catalogued. It is the oldest prescription in the world— drinking raw milk there are many ways in 
Nature's prescription for the building of strong, DOSERY euhich i con he served-—~in soups, custards, ice 
bodies, Nature's revitalizer, Nature’s maker of rich, red cream, desserts, cocoa, cream sauces—lots of 
blood, Nature's nerve quieter, Nature's antidote for that good things. Use it—if you are run down, to 
“tired feeling”. build you up. Use it—if you are well, to keep 


If milk were put up in bottles of a different shape and size, you healthy and strong. 





f 
| 
| 





The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
—in bringing to the minds of millions of 
our citizens an appreciation of the wonders 
of milk—hopes to increase the use of this 
most nearly perfect food. And, in addition, 
it desires to arouse public consciousness to 
the dangers of milk that is not produced and 
marketed under proper conditions —and by 
so doing bring about more rigid inspection 
and safeguard the cleanliness of the milk 
supply of the nation. 


The Treasury Department of the U.S. in its 
Public Health Bullesin No. 136 publishes 
the results of a study of the practices of the 


Health Departments in 83 cities of the 
United States—milk supervision being one 
of the subjects under investigation. It is 
surprising and disappointing to find that 
only 31 of the 83 cities report the use of a 
milk grading system, and among these 31 
there is little uniformity as to requirements. 
Only 39 cities demand the tuberculin testing 
of all herds from which raw milk is sold. 
Medical examination of milk handlers is 
carried out by but 19 of the 83 cities. 

Find out what the conditions are in your city. 
Investigate the source of your milk supply. 
Organize a committee to go to your local 


Board of Health or Health Officer and find 
out what is being done to make milk safe. If 
they report the milk is not properly inspec- 
ted, agitate the question in your local news- 
papers. Make sure that you get safe milk. 
If your own local authorities have not yet 
taken up the matter of protecting your milk 
supply, it is advisable that you Pasteurize 
your own milk at home. You will find full 
and simple directions in a booklet “All 
About Milk’? which the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company will be glad to send 
you by mail, free of charge. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 











Continued from Page 117 
priced help and who could spend 
systems of 


f high- 


big sums of money on installir 


go 
ih 


accounting and bookkeeping and all that 
sort of thing. I had an idea I might do 
omething about it sometime when I got 


1 and cou 


to spen 





y debts pai ild I | 1 
y on frills, | meantime I just went 
ahead and did the best I could 





‘This meant that I did pretty much 
everything about the place myself. I had 
1 couple of young fellows working for me, 
but I never thought of them as anything 
but a background for my owr activities, 
ind I really never gave them much of a 
hance to show what they could do. If 
tr ‘ ner in the 


he person I 






























W e assistance 
of wouldn’t be 
it gave mea 
t ome u 
t y he would 
r personall 
I know now I was paying a pretty good 
price for these thri because whenever I 
had to be ut of the pla for an nour or so 
her 
er 
ire 
| W 
ep! 
hacr 
t ight he looked a little embarrassed 
when he saw me, and the reason came out 
wher ifter talking a few minute isked 
‘he reproof was 1 a ¢ oy} et Le 
felt the sting of it, and | ewa gue 
apo 1 
; sented “But I've 
I think we in do something around here 
We've got to do mething laxes g £ 
ip all the time; and we don’t want to se 
ff iny land 
We mustn't ever st I 
tner agreec 
] he Caleb here f course Leor 
went on. “But I'd like tod e planting 
ip there too. It won't doa harn 
There’s more thar 1 both can do 
round the place } e,”’ Esther reminded 
t aad Kind ¢ Vamped Caleb 
ne di ( A lor Wa { ntir it ] T the 
evenings, day by da eon the rnt the 
might, with so much waste land, breed cat 
tie for the market, If only on a sma ilé 
‘““We’ve always vealed our bull calve 
he reminded Caleb But we can patcl 
ip the fences a bit and let them run fora 
year { two and mané mone T then 
He proposed buying a good but 
Esther vetoed this suggestion with a single 
vord, so posit vely that even Leon did 
not repeat the proposal to her He did 
rge it on Calel The stock we've got 
run down,” he argued ere t ar 
good blood in the count I} ed four 
ows last night and got less than ten quart 
f milk 
‘We don’t feed then i! tne ist 
pasture,” Cale explained 
Then let’s feed them,” Le irged 
But Caleb shook his head 
‘Esther doesn’t like that rt I thing 
= never did.” 
rryt fo 1? ight- 
d ne er 1 ab i jarmer 
put in a garder n the 
the Howe farm was mer 
or twice more in their 
evening discussions; the thing never ime 
to an open issue But Esther never for 
hade the venture; and when the work about 
the home place was in hand Leon one 
morning loaded the plow on the cart and 
drove around by the road and up to the 
pot he had chosen. When he came home 
at noon for dinner constraint sat heavy 
upol them ; no ig? 
seemed undi and Dora 
ate in silence, watching the brother and sis- 
ter as though expecting an outbreak. Leon 
did not force the matter. In the afternoor 








him what time he was coming around tomy your business, | would e to say tl 
place with his « logues haps you can’t afford not to do it. A 
‘*I'm afraid I won’t have time to call on organization isn’t such a pompous t 
you this trip,’ he answered you probably imagine. To organize 
ng out my baggage to ¢« ness simply means to arrange it le 
train.’ Ther evidently deciding he might tw go on awhile eve t rug 
as well make a clean breast of it, he added self stop 
very seriously e house gave me instruc For 1 wee ilter tl | elt 
tio to pass you up this time You kr l knew well enough t t w 
you haven't paid the last bill yet.’ had said was true; t 
“My first impulse was to tell him a one-man affair and 
needn't bother ever to call on me agair thing should happen to me, my fan 
I curbed the desire and instead started to my creditors would get mighty littl 
explain that it was not my fault the a it. Under pressure of these uncor 
count had not been paid, and that moreover thoughts I evolved a scheme tha 
I had written his house explaining how I had might be at least a start in the rig! 
been away trom busine for more than a tior Ater closing time one evenir 
month, during which time, of course, there conference with my two clerks and 
had been little doing to them something like this 
‘Yes, I know,’ he interrupted I saw “*From now on we're ving to 
the letter you wrote the house just before | little different basis around here 
tarted on tl trip. The credit manage I 
asked me a lot of quest ibout vou, and t 
1 told him just what I knew; that you are t 
a good producer in your own way, but that by letting you run things for an ho 
you have never seemed to get your business day by yourselves. During that hi 
organized so it will go on without you. He go to hide myself the ba 
thought it over and decided I had better wort n tne books 1 won't come 
not offer to sell you intil anytl g or anybody, and you b 
you got the old acce« out.’ t as much in charge of the bu 
“The thought tha had ug were in China , mise 
been sitting together ng advance that I won't find fault w 
my desirab i me thing 1 do in that hou f sor 
I told ome turns out wrong we ist talk it ove 
neat that so long a wa ible to w ) vard itr to analyze what wast! 
one ever need worry over any 1! ‘ | ter with it 
mignt owe Be les wi 1 added, a ma l Vas a it the extent ot! 
with a small busine Ke mine ild not tter t to orga eT bu ‘ 
afford to organize like some big rporat a pretend it Was a wi \A 1 Ol 
‘*But you know,’ he ime ba it me ce from the start new va 
imendly enough but er l al ma! mie Lif to people who wv ud 
ely to get sick; and if ] bility to pa and, g l was: bout it 
I let rests entirely eeping we t is! ethanat th be els 
he t quite a fifst-cla edit \ ( ( iragement () t to 
THE RATIONAL Hl 
dz LN A HBNAAV YU Lg pi gig: 
Continued from Page 7 
he returned to his tas} hat eve x he he had found himself seized } 
poke enthusiastically of the hness of the _ tior the lungs to which met 
land up there ire subject. The man himself wa 
It won't need dre ng he told them. and re ting breed: | wife had a 
‘I’ve been surprised t ee just how good some gusto about he “he lecid 
va going to put me beans and he should buy a fart ind the |} 
peas this year, and maybe me potator Frate t ere f of farms f 
He spoke at length, tried to draw fror they had come ir the mmu 
Caleb an opinion; but Caleb held a « Fraternit received them wit} 
creet ence, and Dora itched Esthe friendline here hame int 
expectantly the tas! I ae tt Fergu 
ther said at last, ‘I’: ire we don't _ inferiorit the ymmunit 
l 1 ur tr ng it Leor But of course made to leel ar Accustomed t 
the work around home 1 t be done ind with thrift his bone, he whiy 
t going to be done Leor ired her tragy lar? t IM tched 
izh the weeks of ea mmer, in buildings, grubbed t the r 
the terval between planting and ha yy which were swarming a ! 
he spent more and more time on the ridge ands, reseeded a me "\ tw 
After the | ng to of the hayma ng W ! ho Ui 
qaone he eturned o e more to the tas} I Not it ( The “ 
t ni But he wa t apt t t one During the yw Nile 
to them now about w t he w g Ww ttle e he | ere 
there ind Dora remarked | fi ni i iD ling vhere he ght te elite 
One warn alte ! f and ma ict t 1 i ed 
walked up through the fi plat g to me f ‘ ef 
join him and come |} Y U! ! it du | tne ‘ ( the ea ! 
But ne came nome a ne ind ( net t ne i wed the 
were pale when snestumbied tothe! t bing t! fie 
lusther saw her and asked at ( l) iH t A ] f 
whatever the matter wit! 4 ] i Vi PVE I ‘ 
an eral W hstne t i iugnt ni l A ( B t 
pale What t What p> Leon came | K Irom tl tr 
larm ¥ good le well te 
hed to hold her tongue: but she 17 the tow 
v afraid of Esthe La ‘ Ferg f \ ‘ 
tammered por bie T t f iit tt A 
“What Leon doing the isked the laughter ‘ t te 
The olde ter was quite caln erce f end. Mrs. We vas aw wi 
that something was an pre g he hee r erg f g Vv 
ell to cope with ar emergt MM 1 mate ! m the qua ( had 
“‘He was over by the tone Ww t y tere her at lance in Bat the 
to Jennie Weir,” said Dora tones of } th. Chance so directed afl 
tark dismay ne fought on her benall; ther ne 
Even Esther was faint ppalled at that W tall 1 head t Fergu 
Dora saw that fora moment he r fie VW icna nd the ¢ 1a 
I will speak to Leor he replied For a yea r two thereafter 
ae ight to tell me ’ ( isl to fight for her eo th 
sf vere talking a the igain; for she wv ne of those w 
Dor red, as though that might } vyhom men sense the mibe ge 
liate the crime at which they seek to warm thems¢ 
Leon has forgotten himself,” Esther loyalty to Fergus brought | 
commented, and said agair ‘lw peak buffet; but he had a ruthle If t 
to him.” ip for } ack of statur 
iv t ave hin ne. Their 
| poe WEIR had been a g te cut born, and Mrs. We made Ferg 
ter on Fox Islands for a dozen years of house, in which later on she t 
t life five or x vears before t time and became t {t ( N 
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il 
rn 
it} 

te 


t} 
a 
j 
‘ 


eclusio w hie 
rice ol the er ped i me 
of excitement 

here Lmar mutt ere i i “Ww 
vants t 1 1 couple of hur i ao 
vortl f iff and he ji “~ 

1 +} 
l ne iv eve you W naKe i 

be able t Hadn't , 
it and see hu 

Believe me, | had to gr trv i 
! hair t eep from de t Her 
iggested ecause tw inare iia “ 
eal t ey to me at it tire id to 
Ca the the t KI t i bk 

ell t gentle I sa that 

e the ‘ ‘ " { he tal 
ment and a ! e power ‘ 
yuantit | ‘ Va e bse 
that doesn t ut nh we ‘ 

] yu t elp pee go tf vy 
! 1, a i 
wo ‘ Ne | i ler | trie 
CUuSLOME ind get out a Ca " er 
the | t t the l me ‘ it 
1 1 hali-nearted 1 il, and st 
minute pect n ot the t oe we 
out I went back to! t eeping, fe 

r pretty gloor 

But half an ho ate vie if 
fro etirement | iw the . 
come ba Her Wi i g tne 
t es purchased a pile n the uunts 
ce é and the custome " i ‘ 
icne He nodded to me as I roact 
but he handed the check to He It 
the first two-hundreti-dolla " ever? 
It wa i i gn that I had rt i¢ a at 
toward creating a value for n ntery 
t ie | m the u ert ) t tt H 

i ict { 

ed t ‘ t he eT ‘ 

g and find the pa i 
reveled tne i ! vate the 
tle i dishe net 1a ‘ 

it ict t t | tr 
hotter _ , a 
var ‘ f 1 ‘ 
were h the a ! { 
panes as white a 
‘ e We | in ‘ el 
went t nN e had left ita 
mprint me At that time 
Vil 1 b I filteer I ‘ vit 
pigta I t iir, ane ( 
t ‘ her t ive me wit ‘ fat 

metimes to the Dillard fas nd La 
Wa able tT ’ iré ] ‘ re 
, y} } tured he tting the } 

t 1 it ‘ art ! ; ’ 
had t wht! more her i! he f 
é te ifter! home rY t 
he he 1 t have t ight t 
for } etu va t { the 
tow! 

He was v g that d 
ward slope of the Howe { tivat 
potato yt he | te 
‘ 1 eacn | A git ! t 
blir tone " ! ‘ i 
between the fart 1) fore 
he iw that ag, j 
turr t the x Ly 

er eT ore t ! \ 
r t Fe 
the , 

| ‘ 

} ‘ ‘ ‘ 
( let t ( ne t 
Continued on Page 12 
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Series A” 
Special 


Equipped with 


| 


four-wheel 


hydraulic 
brakes. 
$1295 


{. o. b. tactory 


i BT SRI. EO CPE EIS, oe: 


FROM A THINKING AUTOMOBILE 
MANUFACTURER 


—to the Thinking Automobile Buyer 


| r’S acommon thing for an auto- 
| . . 
mobile salesman to raise his 
1 <q. 
eyebrows and say that the So-and- 
So car is an “assembled car.” 
He works the phrase overtime. 


To him it seems the easy way 





to put his competitor’s car out of 
the running, because nine times 
out of ten he doesn’t get any 
argument. 

Not 
the automobile industry himself, he 
that the 
won't know much about it, either. 


takes a <¢ h mice prospect 


° . e 


Strange how the automobile pur- 
chaser, who has been all up and 
down the line, and compared cars 
inside and out, will let the salesman 
put him on the defensive. 


xeing much of a student of 


HIS is what Moon dealers are hearing very 
often these days: 


“T wish I had talked with the Moon people 


before I bought my last car.” 


No Moon dealer will be surprised to see 


himself 20% oversold in 1924. 


Every man who has read the cat- 
alogues of even two or three makes 
of cars knows that practically every 
make of car today is an “assembled 
car’”’—and has been for years. 

This came about when the de- 
mand for automobiles made it virtu- 
ally | 


facturcer to make his cars complete 


ussible for the car manu- 


under his own roof. 


The needs brought about by this 
demand were responsible for one 


of the best things that ever hap- 
pened to the automobile industry 
—the development of the specialist 
in mechanical units. 

Men who make fine ignition 
systems—and nothing else. 





Men who make sound axles, 
gears and bearings—nothing else. 
Men who make engines so right 
that the car builder who wants to can 
always give you a good one. 

Now, the thing that makes this 
talk about “assembled cars” so ridic- 
ulous is this: 

Practically every car in America to- 
day is using units made by specialists 
—whether few or many. They are 
better—they are sound mechanical 
economics—and the public can rely 
on them in daily use. 














The thing that distinguishes the 
Moon isthat the makers of the Moon 


Car have carried the advantages of 


specialism out to their logical and 
complete conclusion. 

Moon long ago freed itself from 
any false pride about making its 
own engines. 

We have higher work for our en- 
gineering talent than to keep them 
working over engines that can be 
built better and at lower cost by the 
engine specialist. 

What Moon is after is the greatest 
engine value. 

We get it by having our engines 
built by the finest engine specialists 
in.the automobile industry today. 


. * ° 


Years ago, Moon worked out a 
successful production method that 
has given it its unique 
position in the automo- 
tive industry: 


Article 1. 

A unified, balanc ed Car, de- 
signed by the Moon engineers, 
on the basis of proven mechan- 
ical units made by the leading 


specialists. 


Article 2. 
Havetheseprovenmechanical 
units designed expressly to co 
ordinate in the unified Moon 
Car by the specialist engineers 
working in collaboration with 
the Moon engineers. 
Engine—The Moon engine 
is a special Moon-Continental Red Seal 
Motor, designed by the Continental spe 
cialists in collaboration with Moon. 


Axles, Front and Rear—Special Moon- 


Timken design—through collaboration of 
the Moon engineers and the Timken spe- 
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cialists, built in the Timken factories. 
Transmission—Special Moon-Warner de 

sign, created in collaboration by the Warnet 

specialists and the Moon engineers, and 

built in the Warner factory. 

Special Moon 


Delco system, built in the Delco factories in 


Starting, Lighting, Ignition 


collaboration between the Delco specialists 
and the Moon engineers. 
Article 3. 

Let the Moon engineers develop thei 
specialty—the fine skill and utmost care in 
designing and constructing the finished car. 

There is not in the automobile world a 
sweeter, truer job of sheer building integ 
rity than you will find in the Moon Car. 

You owe this to the fact that the 
Moon engineers have made themselves 
specialists in the practice of car-building. 

The units are designed to go together. 

They all fit. 

Units that are meant to be rigid are 
riveted and bolted tight. 


Parts that are meant to move, do move. 


They move with a fluency and precision which 





stamp a car as a true mechanical whole. 


The Moon Factory has achieved success 
by putting plenty of good, old-fashioned 
work into a Moon Car. 


I very man in the factory | nows he might 


as well do it first as last because every 
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Moon Car voes through an actual road test 
betore it leaves the factory. 


And when we say “road test” we mean 
road test. Not a casual run down the load- 
ing plattorm—but a work-out on the open 
road, taking things as they come. 

. . > 

Seeing the trend of the automobile as we 
do—and making it the opportunity to give 
value—we are building the Moon Car to 
vive you every last dollar’s worth there is 
in the automobile industry 


Part ot this you Can see Just as you stand 


before the cart and look it overt 


Moon specialized design—and if we do 
Say It ourselves, there Is not a more beauti 
ful car on the roads today. Furthermore, 
you're not going to find this design changed 
on you. Your investment in a Moon Cart 
is sate from the artificial depreciation due to 
forced style changes. 


Distinctive Moon-Pullman body—and 
there’s a genuine hardwood frame inside 
that body. 


Deep seat cushions—with genuine Span- 
ish Leather and first-quality curled hair. 
° 7 . 
It would please us if you will 
do this: 


Take this advertisement 
along with you to any Moon 
Dealer. Check it up 


Let him put a Moon Car at 
your disposal. Drive it your 
self. 

It will confirm every one of 


theseprintedwe rds 


a wide range of 


Series “*U”’ to your conclusive 
ert 
Petite Sedan = SA@Uistaction. 
thorit Prices on Moon 
a asin 
$1995 ( arsaccommodate 
4 


prefereng S all 
the way from the 
Series “A” Touring at $1095, to the 6-58 Petit, 


Sedan at $2685. All prices F. O. B. Factory 
S WY 

MOON HAS ADOPTED HYDRAULIC FOUR 

WHEEL BRAKES AND BALLOON TIRES AS 


OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT 
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WR of} <> 
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FROM A THINKING AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURER 
-TO THE THINKING AUTOMOBILE BUYER 





MOON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, >. A NS FOUNDED 1907, BY JOSEPH W. MOON 
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Continued from Page 119) 
shapeless calico dress she wore borrowed 
beauty from the form it covered. A sun- 
bonnet was low across her brow and about 

} He waited to her more 
and when the horse to where 
tood he spoke to her. 
' yt ‘ y?? 


see 
came 


she 


throaty 


answered, roll- 
fashion. 


’s warm,” 
ing a pleasant, 
Her voice was even and slow 
‘You must be Jennie Weir,’” he 

And who else would I be?” 
‘You don’t know me, I expect.” 
‘I used to L. now you,” she replied. 

I'd not have remembered you,” he con- 
ed. ‘You've growed a lot in two years 


» told her. 


e 
‘Have 
The hor 

Without ¢ 


inbonnet 


I then?” 
e had come toa stop 
nmand. She 


es though 
" pushed back the 
and wiped her forehead with her 
arm; and he saw the sweat glisten on her 
arm. Her feet, spotted with rich earth, 
whiter for their stains; he thought 
how wise she was not to hide them in old 
and The brown hair was 
damp across her brow. 
‘You had freckles then,” he 
remembering 
She turned her eyes upon him apprais- 
igly, then drew the bonnet about her face 
‘Eh, but it’s warm for 
said again, and clucked to the horse 
nt upon her way. And this was all 
st meeting of Leon and Jennie Weir. 
not the last. Leon found that the 
tayed in his thoughts. He had meant 
to tell Esther and the others when he got 
that he had seen her; had meant to 
remark that she was grown, and that she 
had attained a certain comeliness. It was 
only when he realized that he had not re- 
lated the incident to Esther that he per 
ived how much it had affected him. He 
was astonished at the change in the girl, 
memory of the stoe':y child she had been 
was so vivid, his more recent recollection 
of the finely formed woman she had become 
was so keen. There was a pulse of warm 
blood in Leen; it had not been wholly bred 
away. He turned to the Howe farm again 
next day, the.gh there was no pressing 
need, in the unadmitted hope that he would 
see her 
He saw her not that day, 
thereafter. Then he made 
to the farmhouse for a word with Fergus, 
and thus spoke with her again. A few days 
after that they encountered each other, as 
it were by chance, along the boundary wall. 
He found that the skin of her cheeks and 
throat was clear and rich as milk and her 
eyes astonishingly warm and brown; and 
there was an odor that lurked about her. 
Ile thought its seat must be in her heavy 
hair. It was rich and comforting and re- 
assuring; yet there was at times a faintly 
sharper fragrance, hard to define. Once, 
when he leaned toward her, he thought she 
melled sweetly of new milk and fresh young 
and clean-turned sod 
already one of those women who 
serene in beauty; beauty that ap 
so much to the eye as to the 
Leon found it in her voice, 
squieted him; he found it in her 
hich disturbed him; he found 
yes, which met his so equably. He 
there was about her something 
bovine; she was like a heifer! There were 
hours when he wondered whether her breath 
would prove to be as sweet as that of the 
placid cattle ruminating in the tie-up at 
home. There was something satisfying in 
merely looking at her; she had not so much 
a positive beauty as a lack of the uglinesses 
which are so apt to mar humanity. He 
tried to tell himself she was too big; she 
was as tall as he and may have been heavier 
But this condemnation carried no convic- 
tion, even to his own mind 
He began to be afraid of he 
of that in himself which she 
But he could not keep away 
Their encounters, whether 
chance or tacitly planned, 
frequent 
So one day 
by the 


vere 


broken shoes 


told her, 


ice more sure, 


home 


his 


nor for a week 
occasion to go 


walk 
pealed not 
inner senses 
which di 
lragr 
it in her ¢ 
thought 


ance, W 


distrustful 
awakened, 
from her. 
products of 
hecame more 
to- 


Dora saw them, 


wall, 


talking 
gether 
Vv 
I ORA DILLARD and Arthur Tuck had 
been— what word shall be used? 
had been friends for a little more than five 
years. Their relation was as bloodless as it 
is possible for any relation between man 
and woman to be. It was understood that 
when he came to the farm he came to see 
Dora; even Esther recognized this, and 
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accepted it. “‘I expect Arthur will be out 
to see you tomorrow,” she would say. But 
it was never openly acknowledged between 
the sisters that there was any purpose, or 
could be any purpose, behind these visit- 
ings of his. It is almost literally true to say 
that Arthur and Dora had had no moment 
alone together in the five years gone. More 
than once Arthur had sought, in an ineffec- 
tua] fashion, to maneuver such athing; but 
Esther, smooth as iron, prevented without 
seeming to prevent. 

She was able to do this by reason of the 
superior mental vigor which had always 
given 408 ascendancy over Dora. Dora 
would have assured you that > thought 
as Esther thought. Her opinions in _ 
matter of Arthur and of the thing he thre: 
ened were in three strata. If you asked ; r 
whether she considered marriage indelicate 
she would have denied it quite evenly. At 
the same ie she would ~_— acknowl- 
edged to herself some velief; while 
underneath these two opinions sth ere would 
have been still a third, seldom admitted 
even to herself. There can be no question 
that Dorafundamentally loved Arthur Tuc} 
and wished to marry him. 

She wore the opinions of |} 
garment; they not only covered her, 
entered into her flesh and st 
guided her footsteps. Thought of revolt 
had never come to her; it had never seemed 
conceivable to her that anyone could go 
against Esther. When Leon proceeded to 
farm the Howe place in spite of Esther's 
gentle objections Dora trembled for days, 
expecting she knew not what catastrophe 
to follow. When now she red Leon 
and Jennie Weir talking together ir 
pleasant wise beside the wall 
divided their lands, she was torn 
wonder at Leon iring, and consternation 
at what he had done old Esther 
it never occurred to her t » might cor 
nive with Leon and keep his secret —and 
waited In quivering anticipat 
Ww _ 1 happen 

sther had said she would speak to Leon 
=. she was in no hurry to do so. That wise 
woman had not achieved her dominion 
over the minds of her family by rash and 
inconsiderate speech. So now she waited 
her time, and Dora waited, and Caleb 
vaguely perceiving that some current ran 
beneath the smooth surface of their lives 
likewise watched and waited. After a day 
or two Leon, whose conscience was already 
burdened with doubts, understood that 
Esther knew. His consternation was il 
most as acute as Dora’s had been. Still no 
word was said; but Esther knew that Leon 
had perceived her displeasure. She waited, 
let him torment himself, wished to force 
him to speak first. 

In this first small 
feated, not by Leon’s will but by 
ardice. Misunderstanding her tactics, he 
began to hope that, after all, he had beer 
mistaken; began to hope that Esther knew 
nothing; began to think his imagination 
was responsible for his fears. Toward the 
end of the week he had in some measure 
recovered his There was after 
all no harm done; he had happened to talk 
once or twice to the girl. That was all. Of 
course if Esther knew she would reproach 
him; but if would 
spoken 

So he 


such 


er sister like « 
they 
iffened her and 


discove 
such 
stone which 
between 


’s da 


m to see what 


skirmish she was de 


his cow 


confidence 


she knew. she have 


held his tongue, and Esther 
reed to speak 
She Sunday afternoon. The day 
was hot. The dinner dishes had been cleared 
away, the stock watered, the house put to 
rights. Someone might drop in, so there 
was a plate of cookies on the kitchen table, 
covered with a red patterned napkin; and 
lemons and sugar were set out ready for the 
hurried manufacture of lemonade In 
front of the house toward the eastern end 
there was shade from a gigantic elm; the 
two brothers took chairs out to this cool 
spot. Sitting here, the brothers and sisters 
could watch the occasional team go by. 
Caleb with his hands idle in his lap, 
wearing his Sunday clothes with an ease 
which always differentiated the Dillards 
from the other men of Fraternity. Leon 
was smoking a pipe, a thing not permitted 
indoors. Dora had an embroidery hoop in 
her lap, her plump fingers busy with the 
fine needle. Esther, small and calm in her 
black dress, sat with her hands folded across 
her waist and rocked with precise little 
movements, thrusting her chair back with 
the tips of her which rested on the 
sod. 
She spoke first to Caleb. ‘‘Have you 
been up to see how Leon’s farming is coming 
on?” she asked. 


Was 


chose 


sat 


toes, 


March 29,1924 


Caleb looked at her, and then at Leon. 
“Why, I went that way one day last week,” 
he rep] ed. 

“Are the things 
Esther inquired, in 
voice. 

Leon nodded his head. 
good, and 


doing well, Leon?” 
her mild, whispering 


‘Yes. 
the 


Yes. The 
potatoes le 0k and the 
cucumbers 

‘I noticed you were up good 
deal,’’ Esther assented. ‘‘You oughtn'’t 
to leave too much of the work here to C 
He has just all he can do.” 

“He does more here 
but Esther sho 
were always < 
told him. 

Thus Leon perceived that 
the defensive. He moved ur 
chair, and with some ostentat 
out his pipe and refilled it. 

There was a little silence 
of other things 

‘I was thinking the other day tl 
tried to farm the Howe place 
decided he had all he could do here 
home,” she remarked. ‘* We 1 
of farming when I w: as a girl B 
remember, Leon 

“Oh, I can rememb¢ r,’ her 

“You could get help then,”’ s] 
“There were more people in 
were always glad to 
your father 


corn, 
there a 
aleb. 


Caleb 
head. 


confessed: 
: Leon's 


‘You 


art, she 


ithen Esther 
spoKe 
at father 
but he 
around 
to doa lot 
sefore you 


can 


mntinued. 
and the 
come and work for 
It pleased them to work fora 
Dillard. It’s always been so, since your 
great-grandfather built this house; people 
have been proud of the place It was the 
first house in town, you know 
me ere’s an old accour 
tg Bas ra remarked ‘ 
Wi he record of the building, : 
pete ad th cost. In pounds shill 
The ink all yellow 
is » a lot of sat 
,”’ Esther said mildly 
a diary, too, for year \ 
t, Leon. It’s good for 
what his family h: ) wher 
family to be proud of 
“Yes, that’s so,”’ 
‘We don’t often talk al 
Esther commented. “ 
to remember them.” 
She rocked placidly in 
eon became more 
kind of warm,” he said uncertainly, 
wiped a sudden flowering of 
from his brow 
‘I hadn’t noticed it,” | 
uncompromising 
“Why r, it warm 
‘Don’t yo i feel ki: 
voked ¢ t Esther. 
: he ¢ vie mised 
A long silence fell upon them then; and 
this silence Leon After all, he 
reminded himself, he not to worry 
Esther. He knew had the interests of 
the famil I family had always 
That Esther's 
always so obviously of 
vuught. He was already 
against himself, before she 
When she did speak the at- 
direct 


out of such 
Gr: indfather 
ou ought to 
to know 


they’re a 


a man 


and 
‘It’s 
and 
ation 


chair, 


uncomfortable 
) 


her 


perspir 


told him 


‘sther 


seems 


suffered 
ought 
she 
the 
been dear 
trength; it was 
thers that she th 
her side, 
ayall 

k was more 

“*Youremember Fergus Weir boug rht tl 
farm beyond the Howe 
inded him, in a tone half eanachinniean 

‘Yes, I remember,’’ Leon 

‘He’s done very well for himself,’ 
commented. ‘I alway to see a man 
better himself, don't you?"’’ Her tone was 
kind, but it put Fergus Weir so definitely 
in his place 

“It looks in good shape 
Leon agreed 

“T haven't 
said. “‘Inevergothat way 
ter, ‘‘Do you ever walk 
Dora?”’ Dora, caught unawares could 
not Esther turned back to Leon. 
‘Dora likes to walk around the ded in the 
summer,” she explained. ‘‘ You remember, 
she was always one to walk.” 

He unde that Dora must have 
seen him with Jennie, and he was sorry for 
her; she sat now so miserably busy with 
her embroidery. He knew how shocked 
must have been at her discovery 

“Our father always was one to be neigh- 
borly,”’ Esther remarked. ‘‘ He did so many 
things to help Mr. Weir get a start there. 
The man was so helpless. Just a day la- 
borer, before he came here. They say his 
wife works very hard.” 

Leon knew he should say 
but found nothing to say. 

Esther murmured, “‘I must go over and 
see if there isn’t something I can do to help 

Continued on Page 125 
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seen it for a year,” 
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Means Better Cooking 








Ey Giant Kerogas Oil Stove 
juipped with “regular’’ Kero If you have meals to prepare for a hungry family men folk it ork, child 
a fy ~ ns you 4? v the value oft time 
" ayes on Now needless drudgery and time waste can « y be avoided mp 
acy — tt and ask to see an oi stove equipped w ith Patented Ker ras Burners 
= has rs Perfect command of your fire—that's what th burner ure ait test turt f 
al : control wheel gives you the exact degree f heat you int 
you want it Just like using a gas range only the cost is consider 
ably less 
And why does it cost less Because you use the cheape t tue 
known common kerosene whi h the Patented Kerova Bur 
automatically mixes—burning one part kerosene to 400 parts of ait 
to produce a powerful, steady ‘flame within a flame the moment 
you apply a match 
A number of difke rent brands ot « xceptionally good ol 
are equipped with these wonderful burne s lo he ure that 
Look for the choose wisely The KEROGAS Oven 
» 6K oy ” 
vey Mo ny Louk for the trademark KEROGAS on the burner for Baking and Roasting 


Manufactured by A. J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO., 1238 First Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heeting Stoves and Ranges 


Dealer's Note: The best jobbers are prepared to supply oil stoves equipped with the 
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Continued from Page 122 
her. People ought to be frier dly to new- 
comers in town, I always say.” 

“They’ve been here five 
reminded her. 

She smiled. ‘We've 
dred, Leon,”’ she remarked. 
were innocent enough; yet they accented 
the contrast He felt crushed and humili 
ated and apologetic; a she pushed her 
advantage 


years,’” Leon 


been here a hun- 


The words 





“They’ve a daughter, I think. 
Wasn't there a fat little girl who used to 
drive her father’s cart to town sometimes, 
Caleb?” 

Caleb hesitated. ‘I guess maybe 

“T think I’ve seen her,”’ Esther decided, 
confirming her own recollections ‘Yes, 
I'm almost sure there is a daughter. | 
expect he makes her work in the fields 





Poor man He has to, to get along.”’ 
zeon said abruptly, “She’s grown up 
now.”’ e had spoken without thought; 


and Esther seized her advantage 
“Oh, when did you ever see her 
““Why, she was driving a drag harrow in 


the next field one day he replied reluc- 


her nodded ‘I was sure it would 
be so. Poor child! I’m always sorry for 
people in their position.” 
renely “It’s 


She rocked Se- 
a wonder they haven’t more 
children. People like that usually litter like 
pigs.”’ The rough phrase came from Esther's 


th tongue with ar 


smoot 








astonishing force 
“ Fergus had stonecutter’s consumption,” 


unexpectedly; and Esther 


Caleb said 
nodded 
‘Yes, 


amiles 


there’s always disease in such 
Probably that’s why they haven't 
but the one child. Well, I suppose she'll 
run away with some farm boy and have a 
flock of babies around her all her life. They 


{! so 


Leon ventured ‘‘I don’t think she will,” 
as though Jennie had been charged with sir 
Esther asked, ‘Oh, do you know her?” 
‘I’ve seen her around,” he replied 
But of course you don’t know 
Esther went 
ken. ‘‘Forgive me, Leon, for 
such a thing. I knew better. It’s all right 
to be neighborly and do what a body car 
for poor folks like that; but that's a differ 
ent thing. That’s one thing; the Dillards 
always married well, their own kind.”” She 
appealed to Caleb. ‘‘Isn’t that so?” 
“Yes, that’s so,”’ Caleb agreed 
‘““And they weren't ever the sort to fan 
dandle with farm girls in the fields,’”” Esther 
added serenely. ‘It’s a wonderful thing to 
have a family behind you to take pride in.” 
Leon told himself miserably that all 
said was true He had been beguil 
the warm ardor of the sun across the 
fields, by the fragrance of s 


ig earth, where seeds were 





her,” 
on, as though he had not 


saying 

















ummer and 





rich crumbling 
germinating. He gave thanks no harm wa 
done; no more than a word, a smile, a brief 
minute spent together now and then. S 
had moist brown hair that smelled sweetly, 
and a skin like milk, and ey 
upon whose surface golder 
danced, as the frost-painted oak leay 
dappled the dead waters of the river in the 
fall. But she was just Jennie Weir, Fergus 
Weir’s daughter. She seemed to draw hin 
toward her by f 
shrank back from all her sweet attractior 
The thin Dillard blood, bred fine by pride 
and austere by habit, and remote and cold 
by lifelong training, held him in bonds. It 
was as thoug! tney fought together, Jennie 
Weir and he; himself the booty for which 
they had thus contended. Yet Jennie had 
done no more than look at him, speak with 
him, let him come near her for a little while 
One day when he was with her he had been 
swept by the sudden thought that there 
were me had known in these two years 
of his exile who would have kissed her be 
fore now The thought appalled him; he 
shrank from it. He did not wish t . 
Jennie Weir. Yet her lips were warm and 
tender. 

The afternoon was drawing to its close. 
Two young people passed in a high buggy 
with the top up. He knew them. Young 
Dave Wattles, from the village, with Mary 
Hunt. As they passed the house they gig- 
gled together, and kept their eyes upon 
road. 

“They've been keeping company a year,” 
said Dora 

Esther nodded. ‘Children, rushing into 
things,’’ she commented in her low voice. 
“It makes me sick to think about it, some- 
times.” 

It was not merely her spinster habit 
which prompted her words; it was the Dil- 
lard blood in her, bred thin and cold And 





es like brow: 


pools flecks 


a mighty force; yet he still 
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the Dillard blood flowed in Leon too It 
made him sick, sometimes, to think of 
kissing Jennie Weir. Yet the thought per- 
sisted in returning to him. 


vi 


KS THER had told Dora she would speak 
4 to Leon. The manner of that speaking 
was characteristic. Leon had, after much 
inner perturbation, decided of his own ac- 
cord to avoid Jennie Weir. When he went 
ip to the new land he was working he made 
sure before showing himself that she was 
iot in the adjoining fields. Once or twice 
he took Caleb with him, counting on his 
brother's passive presence to protect him. 


> 


sut while he took these measures to banish 
the girl from his life he was not so careful to 
banish her from his thoughts He knew 
this must be done, admitted the necessity; 
but his small memories of her were intoxi- 
catingly sweet, and he had not the courage 
to put them by. When he helped Caleb 
milk the cows in the tie-up the warm odors 
which the creatures shed reminded him of 
Jennie; when he worked the fragrant earth 
in the garden he seemed to see the print of 
her bare feet in the soft loam; when the 
warm afternoon sun upon the flanks of the 
barn evoked from the fresh hay stored there 
an aroma like heady wine he thought of 
her. She had appealed not so much to his 
sense of sight as to his nostiil he knew 
that she was beautiful; but her very pres- 
ence was so richly fragrant 
which he had encountered her became a 
partofherinhismemory: The fresh-turned 
newly mown hay sweating in 
the sun, the crisp moss upon a bowlder in the 











The scenes in 





earth, the 
wall, the acrid odor of wild cherries 
neath which they had met. She was 
associated with all the fruitful earth; he 
felt in her the stirring of the reproductive 
forces which were active all about him. He 
became more and more abstracted 2nd ab- 
orbed in these memories of his; but when 
Esther asked him if he were ill he denied 
the accusation nervously and wished to 
SKUIK aWay A 
that he had spoken to Jennie at all was 
heavy upon him; -he felt himself faintly de- 
yraded Yet he had never so much as 
touched her smooth white hand Spite of 
his hard toil by day, he 


on the 


tree be 


sense of his own guilt in 





no longer slept 
soundly of nights. She intruded upon his 
ums 

When Leon came home his father’s death 
had just left vacant the great front bed 
, he came 
occupy the place that had always been held 
by the head of the household. In this room, 
in this high-canopied bed with its slender 


room. So 


almost by chance he 


turned posts Leon lay sleeples . night ol 
night and the pale light that came in 
through the small windows filled the room 


with dim shadows, and when he closed his 
eyes and opened them abruptly he thought 
at times a woman moved there, tall and 
full formed and robust and sweet and 
He would not always force himself 
» this v maway. H 

tau his countenance faintly haggard 
He was him 





Ss nerves drew 





elf tormented by a long which seemed 
to him a base and shameful thing 

So one day he encountered Jennie Weir 
ivy: 

The Howe farm lay, roughly speaking, 

ng a low and rounded ridge. The nort} 





lope of this ridge was marshy pasture land 


roken by great bowlder the ithern 





leared o 
before, and included tw meadows and a 
maller field which Leon had put under 


cultivation. Toward the east end the ridge 


rocks many year 


fell aw iva little into a run; a trickle of 
water wound along the bottom of 
Alders grew here, and cedar and a nem 
lock or two. The run was on the fringe of 
the Bartlett Wood Near the | indal 

il t I Howe place and Fergu 
Weir’s farm there was a spring which Le 


ri t 
tween Une 








spring rose in the shadow of a grea 
ipon which a hackmatack tree had 
lacy height A group of small 


bowlder 


reared its la 








hemlocks shaded it. The water welled up 
through a bed of igravel; and there wa 
a little pool as big as a barrel, lined with 
flat rocks on which cool moss grew tI kly 


The overflow trickled through a crevice 
between two of the rocks and down the rur 
At one side there was a bank, c: 
the needles of an old pine which wa 0 
malformed that it had escaped the ax and 
saw of the lumbermen who passed this way 
forty years before. About the spring itself 
ferns grew luxuriantly. The place was al 
ways shaded, always damp and cool upo 
the hottest day 
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Leon came here one afternoon early in 
eptember. He had seen no sign of anyone 
n the Weir place when he the 
had worked for an hour or so; then 
conscious that he was thirsty 
[he spring lay beyond the meadow, a 
juarter mile away; he turned in that direc 

id followed a little path through the 
where it was hidden beside 
there He came upon 
pushing back the low branches 

brushed through 
ee her, she 


crossed 
dye 


had become 


wwtn to 
Jennie was 

as he 
st he did not 
id brought an armful of sweet fern 
ire by the wall and had 
the carpet of needles under 
erve as her pillow, and had 
there The sun in its slow 
ky had reached a position 
rays struck down upon her 
the outflung branches of the 

head was still in shadow, pil 

rarm. She lay on her side, fac 
pring; hergarments draped her; the 
warmed her coming upon 

unawares, stood very still 

step had wakened her; her eyes, 
»wly opening, saw him standing there; and 
ed herself on her arm and arranged 
and looked at him with sleepily 
sand said, “Oh, I was aslee p!”’ 
Leon said nothing. He wished to bacl 
vy, to retreat, The trees hemmed them 
hut out all the world; the lit 
nlet from the spring chuckled at their 


past 
ipon 
ne to 


weep 


Leon, 


he Ta 
eT Kirt 


miling eye 
rether 


would have run, but could not com 
feet 
and threw the braid of her 
n vulder Her sunbonnet had 
her head, upon the sweet fern 
a pillow, and she picked 
t on and tied the string 
to Kast Harbor thi 
I got through 
the work oon, and came up here. I like 
t kind of pretty.”” Leon 
pring there're flower 
i idded. He made no 
You look seared,” she told him 
“Did I scare you?” 
I didn’t look to find you here,”” he 
ea, “ie for a drink 
The 30 cold.” 
ented 
She 


went 
m y explained 
»> come here 


o still 


con 
Lire 


water's alway 


es dry,” hea 
made no move got un 
HY leet 
| better be going back to the house,” 
e suggested 
His heart leaped with relief, and yet he 
trembled with fear. “I don't want to drive 
iwi 
be getting back 
It ain't after four 
Pa and ma'll be getting home 
Hie could think of no more to say 
tepped down beside the spring and said 
" and knelt on a 
w the little pool, pushing back 
lip her lips in the cool 
water Wher raised her head her 
heeks and the tip of her were be 
dewed with cool drops; she wiped them 
} hand, laughing up at him 
: cried; then asked 


She 


Linigely I'm thirsty 
bel 


unbonnet, to 
nose 


iway with he 
4 he 

vy after me 

head and knelt soberly be 

The cool water ran 

wine. She had moved 
| »> make room for him, and her 
sted on one of the moss-co 
spring. Ele 
of hi eye as he 


drank 


ins like 


vered 
could see 
drank 
4.0 near her as this 
afraid to raise hi 


at walled the 
corner 
hardly been 


almost 


he was sitting quietly, 
He stood up for a minute; 
sat down, the little trickle from 
tween them. She took off her 
d fanned herself with it 
the sun,” she explained 
ol in here,”” he replied 
ng more, idly fanning her 
wed no disposition to go, 
mensely relieved at this. It 
ful to have her here. He 
ive gone, but his other con 
moment now 
work he had done on the 
always said the land 
was goo explained “THe 
d to rent it last year, but I guess he 
was kind of afraid to ask. He said it was a 
me it should lie idle , 


good land idle around 


wemed i little 

She sy f the 
Howe {; 

i there,” she 


want 


So. 


ere’s a 
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She said soberly, ‘Yes. It’s too bad. 
The folks here don’t seem to like farming 
very much, I guess.” 

“They're moving away, a lot of them.” 

“T like it. I like to get out and work in 
the fields myself,”’ she exclaimed. “I like 
to feel the dirt on my feet, and see things 
grow, and smell the hay. Pa lets me help 
him alot. Ma don’t need me in the house; 
there ain’t much to do there.” 

“| like it too,”’ Leon agreed. “I always 
did like farming. Caleb, my brother, don’t 
like it. It’s hard for him. But Ido. And 
things seem to grow for me.” 

“Things will grow for you if you like 
them well enough,”’ she said thoughtfully. 
““They’re like animals, kind of. A cow’ll 
give more milk to a person that likes it; and 
I think it’s the same way with a piece of 
ground.” 

Leon looked at her in faint bewilderment. 
His own imagination was not an active 
one; farming was to him a prosaic and 
commonplace affair; he had always found 
a profound satisfaction in the tasks which 
it involved; but it had never occurred to 
him to look behind the everyday processes 
of cultivation 

“T never thought of it 
said 

She 


that way,” he 
had shifted her position, sitting a 
little sidewise, resting her weight on one 
arm With her free hand she dug at the 
moist earth beside her, and lifted a frag- 
ment of it and crumpled it between her fin 
saw him watching her, and 
iughed and brushed her hands together 

‘I haven’t seen you the last few days,” 
she said 

‘ve been busy around home.” 

She looked at him with thoughtful eyes. 
| expect there’s more than you two can 
do, with all your land.” 

“'There’s a good deal to do, but we don’t 
farm much of it.’ 

“Your don’t 
they?” she asked curiously 
even got a flower garden 
they’d like to make one.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘No.”” Something 
made him get to his feet and then sit down 


gers; then 
li 


work outside, do 
“ They haven't 
1 should think 


sisters 


again 

She asked, “You have to go back, don’t 

ou?” 

‘Not yet,” 

She stirred 
nice here.” 

Leon's heart was pounding so that he had 
to be careful to form his words correctly; 
his voice was uncertain; he could not trust 
himself, He got up again and looked at the 
spot where he had been sitting. 

“Tt’s wet here The ground’s full of 
water,” he remarked 

She moved a little to one side 
here It’s nice and dry 

He hesitated, then obeyed her. The fact 
that she was now so near him paralyzed his 
muscles; he rested his elbows on his knees 
and clasped his hands to stop their trem 
bling. Jennie looked at him for a moment, 
looked away and seemed to wait, looked at 
him again with a curious eye 

At last she asked gently, ‘‘ Are 
ried about something?” 

He shook his head, surprised. ‘‘ No.” 

‘You look kind of tired, since the last 
time I saw you.”” There was a soft solici 
anxiety almost maternal in her 


he told her hurriedly 
‘| ought to go; but it’s so 


“Sit over 


you wor 


tude, an 
tones 
I am a little tired.” 


‘Il haven't been sleeping very well,”” he 
aid awkwardly 

‘Il don’t see how a person could help 
leeping, working all the time.” 

His eyes met hers. ‘I didn’t think you'd 
he said, hardly knowing what he 
said, amazed at his own words 

‘Why, I couldn’t help it,’’ she replied 
simply. ‘‘Women notice things like that.” 
She smiled. ‘I’m kind of worried about 
you.” 

“I'm all right,’”’ he protested 

“Men always say they’re all right,’’ she 
told him wisely. ‘‘Pa’s that way. Ma has 
to take care of him like she would a boy. I 
expect your sisters take care of you.” 

He was surprised to discover that he had 
shaken his head, denying this. Hast‘ly he 
explained, “Oh, they do, of course.”” He 
could not think accurately, could only feel 
her overpowering nearness. The scent of 
her hair was in his nostrils; his eyes were 
filled with her; when she spoke, the rich 
throaty tones of her voice thrummed at some 
taut and resonant part of him which vi- 
brated responsively. She was looking 
away from him, down the run, her face half 
averted. A shaft of sunlight struck through 


notice,” 
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the branches above them into the cool 
dampness of the hollow by the spring, and 
he saw little beads like dew upon her short 
upper lip. Her lips were fairtly parted; 
they were so warm. 
“That is, they mean to,” he 
finding the silence unbearable. 
And her eyes turned to his again and she 
asked softly, ‘What? What did you say?” 
“T mean Esther and Dora do the best 
they know how.” 
““A man needs it,’”’ she assented; 
a woman to take care of him.’’ She must 
have known all that he felt; now seemed at 
her own words to take affright. ‘‘I have to 
go,”’ she said, and got to her knees to rise. 
The movement turned her toward him; 
her skirts caught under her knees and 
hampered her. Hescrambled to his feet and 
she looked up at him with eyes in which 
faint panic struggled; and Leon saw this 
and read it aright, and was abruptly very 
sure of himself. Nevertheless it was an 
awkward job he made of their first kiss 
His lips brushed her nose, and she made 
a low inarticulate sound and seemed to 
crouch. He fell to his knees before her, and 
took her cheeks between his hands and 
kissed her on the mouth. Through her 
parted lips her warm breath came, as 
though broken by a half-caught sob. 
Then he was frightened, and his blood 
turned to water, and she seemed to under 
stand; for as they still knelt she drew his 
head upon her shoulder and held it there, 
her hand along his cheek, and she mur 
mured, “There, there! I saw, the minute 
l laid eyes on you, you needed someone i 
He walked home stumblingly, his eyes 
on the clouds. But he wondered what he 
should say to Esther. 


muttered, 


“needs 


vil 
UT as the event was, he said nothing at 
J all to Esther about Jennie for some 
He went home that afternoon full 
of courage; but when he reached the house 
Caleb told him that Dora and Esther had 
driven to East Harbor, some eight miles 
away. Leon was at first minded to confide 
in Caleb; thought better of that By the 
time Esther returned, his resolution had 
oozed away 

Such a surrender becomes increasingly 
difficult to revoke; days passed and Leon 
still was silent. He reached a compromise 
with himself; there was no hurry, the mat 
ter could wait. In the meantime, every day 
or two he saw Jennie; and each meeting 
was sweeter. At their first encounter after 
that day beside the spring, she offered her 
lips and he took them; he had lived in an 
atmosphere of restraint for so long that 
this in its: 'f was an adventure. His sisters 
never kissed him, had not kissed him since 
he was a boy; his mother had beer as still 
and remote as they. The lavish teaderness 
of Jennie seemed to him an outpouring of 
almost incredible riches; and he thrived 
upon it, so that he seemed to swell and 
broaden and tower. This was a period of 
growth for Leon; he was like a half-starved 
tree about whose roots rich stuffs are sud 
denly heaped. His blood ran faster and 
more ardently; his eyes cleared; his world 
took on a different aspect. 

Their idyl was lived out of doors; they 
saw each other sometimes beside the spring, 
sometimes under the wild cherry tree by 
the wall, sometimes upon the crest of a little 
knoll back of Fergus Weir's small orchard 
Jennie must have been happy in watching 
him grow and expand in the richness of the 
love she gave him; for Leon—he was com- 
pletely absorbed in her and in himself 
had not the capacity to stand back and 
consider either himself or the girl he loved 
from any more level-headed viewpoint 
With her he was completely happy; away 
from her and in the presence of Caleb and 
his sisters he was increasingly ill at ease. 
But the widening of his life’s horizon stead 
ily continued, 

He had been so absorbed in feeling to the 
exclusion of thought that it had not yet 
occurred to him to wonder what Fergus 
Weir's attitude toward him would be. He 
knew Fergus; saw him now and then at the 
store in Fraternity village, or at a distance 
on the upland farm. But he had not spoker. 
to Fergus of Jennie, had never mentioned 
the girl’s name to her father. Till one day 
Jennie said to him, “Pa wants to talk to 
you, Leon.”’ 

Leon was immediately 
ashamed; he told her so. 
have gone to see him.” 

“T told him about us,’’ she assured him 
smilingly. ‘‘But he wants you should come 
to the house some day.” 


veeks. 


contrite and 
‘I'd ought to 
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Leon went home with her that day; they 
walked across the sunny meadow together, 
hand in hand, and came upon Fergus where 
he was busy on the great floor of the barn, 
building a pen to house his chickens during 
the winter that was now not so far away. 
The little man heard their footsteps behind 
him and stopped his sawing and looked 
over his shoulder; and when he recognized 
Leon, silhouetted in the wide door against 
the light outside, he dropped his tools and 
turned to meet him. 

He said cordially, ‘Good day to 
Dillard. I’ve been wishful you’d come over 
and pass the time of day witl 
and by.” 

Leon said straightforwardly, “I 
have come ; ag 

“ Jennie’s told me all you,” 
old Fergus chuckled; and Leon saw that 
Jennie had disappeared and left them to- 
gether. Fergus led the way out of doors 
“We can smoke a pipe out here without 
firing the barn,” he commented “Sit 
down, there.” 

A pile of old lumber lay against an apple 
tree by the barn door, and Leon sat dowr 
upon it, and Fergus seated himself a little 
apart, whittling at his plug. 

Leon said quickly, ‘You know 
Jennie and me?”’ 

*She’s told me 
more,”’ Fergus assented 

“I’m pleased to see 
about it.” 

Fergus smiled 
plied, “‘there’s no false sham 
know who you are and who 4 
Your blood has run 
and you're going downhill; bi 
same I’m pleased to think of 
marrying a Dillard, and mak 
about it either. That great farm yonder 
needs working; you and your brother do 
but little that should be done But Jen- 
nie’ll be a help to you. She was made for a 
good farmer herself. She's an able 
woman, Dillard.” 
is,’’ Leon assented 

“I’ve been wondering what your people 
think about it all, though,’’ Fergus re 
marked. 

Leon hesitated. 
them,’’ he confessed 

“You'll have trouble,” Fergus prophe 
sied. ‘I’m a level-headed little man, and 
I’ve no foolish notions They won't take 
kindly to it; they'll say you are ruining 
yourself. If I thought they was right I'd 
Say ‘No’ to you and Jennie: for I’ve no 
wish to see her tied to a man she’s ruined 
But I think you've stomach ar 
In you, 
both I 
Dillard.” 

‘I aim to do that,’’ Leon a 

“I'd advise your going to your family 
and getting it over with,” Fergus 
tinued. ‘“ That’s none of my iffair; but all 
the same I believe in marrying while the 
blood is hot. I married so, and got a blac 
eye for my pains now and then; but it was 
worth it, Mr. Dillard, and you'll find it so 
Have you made any plan 
now saad 

Leon was red and uncomfortable. He 
said honestly, ‘I guess you know I haven't, 
Mr. Weir I've beer 
in Jennie. I never 
And marrying talk of marrying 
easy to me gut I want to 
Jennie ps 

‘Y’re a man,” said 
**Marry her, then. You'll r 

They talked for an hour; the first of 
many talks they had; for Leon, willing 
though he might be, was not to be brought 
too easily to the point. Old Fergus, at first 
impatient, saw at last that this was not 
reluctance on his part but plain fright. He 
said one day, smiling wisely, “Eh, you're 
timid as a girl at the thought of it, Dillard 
But I can tell you, marrying i 
I've been married past 
twenty year, and I like it better right along.”’ 

Leon got encouragement from Jennie’s 
father; he got other things, of equal value 
Fergus was a hard-headed, shrewd little 
man; he understood, without in the least 
exaggerating, the possibilities of a farm in 
these hills; and he was able to season Leon’s 
undue optimism with the salt of common 
sense. 

“Times are changed, these years,”’ he 
pointed out. “‘A man can’t hire help now 
the way he could. So he wants no more 
than he can handle himself on a pinch. 
That's trouble with you Dillards. 
You've too much. It all pays taxes; but it 

Continued on Page 131 
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‘The makers of Lux announce a great 
ar-reaching contest 


in cash prizes ranging 


from tO 119 PRIZES IN ALL 
Everyone has a chance to win - - - - 








$250 for the most helpful way to use 
Lux for a practical new purpose - - 
second prize$75; third prize$25 - - 





By “new” we mean anything for which your own words how you use it. Make 


we have not already given washing direc 
tions. This would bar out directions for 
washing garments made of silk, wool, fine 
cotton or linen: blankets; automobiles. 

But if you use Lux for any practical 
new purpose such as shampoo, washing 
rugs, cleaning tarnished silver or any of 
the scores of new purposes, just tell us in 
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a Vie bias | 
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Countless women value Lux for launder- 
ing fine things. There are hosts of other 
reasons why both men and women value 
Lux. Mr. Smith, for instance, washed 
the whole outside of his with 
Lux. He values Lux because it made 


house 


the paint look as gC od as new and saved 
him a big painter’s bill. 

Mrs. Davidson always washes her 
dishes with Lux because it keeps her 
hands from looking rough and red. She 








$1500 for the best letter on’ 
Lux’: - second prize $500 , third priz 
$250, 12 prizes of $ 


the directions as helpful as you possibly 
can—as if you were telling a neighbor 
just how to get the best results. 
For the most helpful directions for 
using Lux for a practical new purpose 
for the 
the third 


we give the first prize of $2¢ 
for 


Sm 
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. Sy 


next most helpful 
most helpful $26. 




















Why I Value 


l0O0each: - - - 


values Lux for many things, but the ef 
fect on her hands is the most important. 
Other fastidious women value it because 
it is so wonderful for the family laundry 

saving their time and energy. They 
don’t mind putting their hands in the 


rich Lux lather— it’s so easy on their skin. 


Just tell us why you value Lux. $15 
for the best letter 
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$250 for the third best, and $1¢ 
for each of the 12 next best letters. 


) for the second 
best, 














CONTE 


Dishwashing is becoming a most popular use for 
Lux. Don’t leave out a single use! 
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To entertain a famous writer a luncheon set was 
washed in Lux— What has Lux helped you with? 
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State Prizes including theDistrict of Columbia } 


amounting to$6125. For the most interesting | 
and — ete list of purposes for which you use | 


Lux num 


ered in the order of their importance 


to you.49 first prizes of $75 each (one for each of 
the 48 states and the'District of Columbia) + - - 


49 second prizes of $50 each 


Innumerable women 


Lux for fine 


fabrics, for W ashing dishes, for shampx 0, 


use 


We have many letters from women who 
find Lux incomparable for washing milk 
bottles, for cleaning tarnished silver and 
You probably 


use it for lots of interesting things. Tell 


tor many other purposes 





us about them, in the order of their im 
portance to you. To the one in each 
state and the District of Columbia who 
sends the most interesting and complete 
list the 
the 


ple re. $50. 


goes frst prize of $75--for 


next most interesting and com 





Special Prize of $1500. For the most interest- 


ing account of an incident in the life of awell — 
known person in which Lux has figured, second 


prize $500; third prize 


These letters illustrate what we mean: 

Edward Bok wrote: “When I put up my limou- 
sine for the summer, I asked my chauffeur to re 
move the upholstery He suggested freshening it 

It was then that Mrs. Bok suggested the use 
It was full of du I didn’t 
believe anything could bring it back to its fresh 


ness, but Lux did | congratulate you on having 


t ana spots 


a product that brings about such results.” 
Miss Harrison wrote: ‘‘ We 


of nations with Joseph Choate as guest 


were plar ning a fete 
t honor 
In draping the flags under which the distinguished 
guest was to stand, one of them became soiled 


it was washed with Lux It came out beautifully 


RULES FOR THE CONTEST 


1. This great contest is 
the United States. 


open to everyone in 


2. Send all communications to Lever Bros. Co., 
Dept. K, Cambridge, Mass. 

3. The fact that you may have already sent us 
washing directions for Lux, or told us why you 
for Lux, 


of well-known people in 


value Lux or told us of new uses or of 
in the lives 


which Lux has figured, does not bat 


incidents 
you from 
competing. Just write us again 


one or more than one 
sheet of 
compete tor two 


Number 


4- You may compete In 
of the four contests Use a se parate 
Don't 


contests on the same sheet 


paper for each contest 


ot payne T 


each contribution—Contest 1, Contest 2, etc., 
as the case may be 
s. Write or print your name and addre it 


the top of each page. 


6. Write in ink on 
Number each sheet 


one side of the paper only. 
of paper. 
7. In case of a tie the full amount of the prize 
goes to eat h tying contestant. 
June I, 1924 letter 


twelve midnight, June ist, 


3. Conte st closes any 
postmarked after 


will not be considered 


Judges of the contest — Mrs. Ellen B. McGowan, 
co-author of “Textiles and Clothing”; Miss L 
Ray Balderston, author of “ Laundering”; 
of the editors of each of the following maga 
zines The Ladies’ Home Journal, Miss Martha 
Dodson; Modern Priscilla, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Macdonald; Woman’s Home Companion, Miss 
Martha Sanford. 


one 


I th t t If y wish t 
t I I rite 1d w 
r i f I B Co., Dept. K 


$200. 
the colors as bright as ever—the white clear 


an unstreaked 
Mii “At a lunch 


Willa Cather I wanted everything to be 


Slovakian in hor of her heroine 


on for Miss 
Czecho 
That 
very morning what was my dismay to find my 
lovely Bohemian lur I id yellowed. It 
was washed wondert \ tl ux Y 

broidery 

Wa gle i! 

| Di the ! 


lent in 


Browne wrote 


Antonia 
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CP. dure this new ) floor 


in your bathroom 


March 29,1924 


The cheerful blue of this Nairn inlaid tile pattern 
introduces a color note that brightens the whole 
room; the tiles of silver grey complete a floor of beauty 


refinement that contrasts effectively with walls 


ixtures, 


to bare feet this Nairn Linoleum floor is com- 
fortable. It is easier to keep clean than any other type 
ot bathroom floor and it COSTS less It will last tor 


many years because the colors ZO all the way through 


‘ } ley 
to the Durlay back. 


With Nairn Linoleum you can easily achieve as dis- 
ind practical a result as this in any room. 
‘ ' 








ecorative Nairn patterns offer such a wide 
selection that you can be assured of a floor that will 
harmonize with any interior. When you consult your 


dealer look for the Three Thistles trade mark on the 
back of every yard 


Would you like to have a copy of ‘The Floor of 
Enduring Beauty’, an interesting little booklet show- 
ing interiors and patterns in full colors? It will aid you 
in solving your flooring problems and will be sent 


free upon re quest 


! 


THE NAIRN LINOLEUM COMPANY 
150 Belgrove Drive, Kearny, N. J. 
W. & J. SLOANE, Wholesale: Sole Selling Agents 


New York San Francisco 








popularall 
Heavy weight plain 
to meet U.S. Gov't 
In five colors 


ghrer weights of Battle 
In six colors 


extra resilient and quiet 
d flooring 


leum— Beautiful designs 
oil paint on genuine lino 
tough glossy surtace 


Linoleum printed in hand 


lesigns 


tractive patterns printed on 
i felt base 
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doesn’t all pay you. Some of your hay 
rotted on the ground last year you've 
more woods than you need, you wi a 
pile of it I’ve only a bit here ind I ear 
manage it hand hat’s the way to dé 

He said, one day, that he could manage 
more if he had it. ‘Times I’ve thought of 
renting or bu yy the Hx I ace ne x 
plained I doubt that uu’d sell; but it 
would fit In nice with mine, and I could 
n pa If you're ever inting to 
ell or rent Dliged tor a word on the 
matter 

Leor pent more and more me at the 
Weir rm He ked Jennie’s mother, and 
ne Fergu Little by little his courage 
W ffened to the pou Where he might 

netoa sue th Esther By the} r 
he spent with Jennie his strength increased 
Da iy he was becoming a ma 

vill 


fog ung man was during these weeks 
in the late summer so engrossed in | 


befooled himself into 


ceived anythi 

they 
found Nay 
shrewdly wat« 


known 


l new 


lusther, 












quiet host y toward 
here were 


n } ard 





. i perceived 
when she treated him with suc 
yurtesy asshe might haveshown astranger 
alone witl and wher 
sat stony and unwinking 
tasks that 


e avoided beir him, 





ey were alone r OF 


moved about engaged her 








without meeting his eyes 

When toward the end of the immer he 
began to sugge t plans for the « ming year 
began to propose an expansion of theirtarn 
g activities, she met him with an iror 
ppositior Dora and Caleb were, as a 
Vays, passive; they yielded to Esther 
tronger will, but the y did not fight at her 
le. Nevert listher’s resistance Leor 
found astor ly stout; she invoked tra 
lition to repel him, reminded him that, 
ifter all lards were not grubbers ir 
the vil. 

‘WI we could hire the work done we 

rmed the land, of course; but so ei 





and your grandfather and your great 
grandfather were gentlemen, Leon They 
were not used to break their backs wit} 
work You owe it to them to remember 
that 

oO more thar crape along now 
La ied. “If they were they'd 





take ee I say 

It’s better to scrape 
heads high thar 
tuo tired at 1 


into our beds.”’ 






alor 





k 
rking | 
ght to do 


to go wi 





more 


baffled Esther 


hat 
more than a part of what she 


Leon had a feeling t 
did not mean 
said; he 
Esther to warn | 
stood on this ground, pla 
ring him from every 
bandry which he proposed. It 
before he guessed that 
out of her knowledge that he had 
not abandoned 
more sensitive thar her s YT, 
sed the truth almost as svor 

But the knowledge that ir 
antagoni oused in Dora 


this feeling was 


it was not like 


} But she 


knew her industr 





im against wort 
‘id as a wall, bar 
new advent 

ong time this oppo 
ition rose 


Je nnile 





vably gue 
sther did 
isther awoke 
only sympathy 


sm ar 
It is true 


mixed with fear; she dreaded what Esther 
would do, was appalled at Leon’s temerity 
there was romance in Dora; she her 


But 


felt its stirrings; and no matter 


what her feelings toward Arthur Tuck 
might be, she wa bound to respect and 
envy the courage which 1 Leon to follow 
his own road in despite “if Esther’s will 
When Esther was not about she — her 
brother homage in many little way She 
vatched over him, tended him, mended } 

garments, cooked things | part satiacie 





liked, want Once she 
kissed him good night before going upstairs; 
and faint 
invited the confidences he might 
speaking timidly of his work on the 
Howe place, audibly wondering whether he 
saw Fergus Weir. She made Leon un- 
easy; he had no thought of telling her the 
truth. Dora had betrayed him before; and 
though he did not blame her for that 

he would not trust her to keep a secret 


anticipated his 


once or twice, in a fashion, she 
have giver 


her, 


ever 


now 


As matters chanced, it was with Caleb 


that he first discussed his feelings for Jen 
nie. The two brotners went one ever ng to 
ad 
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the store in the village and stayed for a 
while, taking some small par 

that went on about them ul 
were always set a little apart by Frate } 
folk; no one ventured toward them any 
familiarity. Thus though half the men in 
the store knew or guessed what was com 
mon gossip among the womenfolk, no one 
t tio as they 


from his 











Le . P 
dially; Ferg responded with a smile and 
a he Then the two brothers 
lrove 

Caleb was not a curlous man; it was sel 
fom that he ventured a question. But the 


apparent understanding between Leon and 





Fergus led him to say, “‘ You and him seem 
pretty well acquainted.” 
Leon nodded a , I've talked with 
nir ymie He’s an able man.” 
| yuess he IS “4 
Leon had a sudden burst of confidence it 








brotner; he 





I was in an audacious mood 
that evening ‘Look here, Caleb.”’ he ex 
claimed ‘I guess you know what I think 
of Jennie You know, I want to marry 
he 

Caleb heard him with bowed head; they 
jolted along in silence for a little while, the 
older brother making no reply 

At last Leon said defensively, ‘ There’s 


>» 





shouldn't, is there 
I never thought 
suppose if a 


ason why | 
Caleb answered mildly, 
arrying, myself. I 

it’s different 
\ mar ought to, if he sees the right 
Leon ary gued, 
‘} rob'ly so,’ 

And I’m going to,’ 


mat 


Leon ins 





interval, broken or 


horse and 


Was another 


by the thud 


the hoofs of the 











the rattle of their whee over a board 
bridge 

Caleb said at last, mildly You know, 
sther won’t want it to happer 

Ww! ot?” 

The older mar miled, wit that i 
humor sometimes apparent hin Bet 
ter ask her yourself,”’ he iggested 

d Leon said he aimed to. A little later 
they pulled into the barn) and indoor 
found Esther and Vora sewing beside the 

p. But Leon did not push the issue 
8 | 

\ few days later, hows 
fide in Dora. He knew 
him, but wa Ww th 
thus come to an issue 
nowever, somewnhat t i 


hetic respons Leo 


sympat 





tand Dora, did not perceiy 
becoming more and more 
wa the fruit of her der 
Arthur Tuck or had he ever perceived 
that there was a hre in her, a spark of res 
olution which might lead even Dora some 
la » a defiant outbreal 

When Leon t id her she wept and when 
he asked her why she wept Dora said, “I 
guess I’m glad, Leor giad and alraid too 


Afraid of what Esther will say. But 
( to mind what | 
‘You know I do 
reminded het | want 
with us.”’ 

Dora echoed 


ther 


lon't have sther say 





mind what Esther 


Jennie to 


‘I'd bring her home here,’ he ex] ned 
in some surprise This is the place for her 
And this is my home I’ve got 





Dora wiped her eyes 


Leon,” she said gently 


Nobody could help being good to her 
he agreed 

‘It must be sweet to fee o toward a 
pe m,”” Dora aid thoughtfully She 
wokKed with some curiosity l é 
een a ¢ you, Leon. She's done i 
good , 





Leon agr 
y humble ‘Why, j 
th her 
mine 
planning big thing 
dumbly, tears upon her 
added, “I want we should 
fall. I’ve got 


about it.”” She as 


Sne’s aod to me,” 
MW ice le n ly 
idle me ¥ 


she t hand or lets her 





cheek come against make me teel 


better, feel like 
nodded 
fter a while he 
he martial thi 
Esther will say 
They were like children cons} 
front a stern parental 
of their sins 





viring to 
authority 
Dora felt herself a 
participant in his guilt. “You might sa 
something to her,”’ he suggested 

But Dora shook her head at this Vague 


confession 


perce ing that if he boldly pproached | 
sister he would have the dignity of | wt 
Valor to support him 








“No, it’s for you t 1 I id 
vised 

They discussed ways and n planne 
little stratagems which might lead to the 
opening of the subject, discarded them a 

In the end, he waited till an eve 
when they were together, when he had 
Dora’s tacit sympathy and Caleb's neutra 
ity to bolster him, and told Esther what he 
wished to do 

She had been mending one of his soch 
When he spoke to her met his ey 
when he blurted out the truth she rolled 1} 
the sock and laid it on the table at her sick 
as though she were done with him and | 
affairs forever 

It would not be accurate t ») Say that the 
two fought a battle; it was rather a serie 
of skirmishes, continued from day to day 
esther, beaten out of one stronghold, i 
trenched herself in another; he forced he 
back, kept her on the defensive But she 
would never yield 

She said at first he was too young t 
think of marrying. Her attitude was one of 
faintly scornful condescensior ou're the 
youngest of us all, Leon she reminde 


wanted t 
boy, anc 


him ‘I've never 


Caleb. You're just 




















this pretty farm girl and lost your head 
You'll forget her in a month, Leor 

He was furiously indignant at this; ar 
this indignation served him well Ange 
was a tonic he needed. He told her hotly 
. | nough to work, to do things 

called me a boy when I was it 
You're just foolish, Esther, t 
tall 0 

Foolis} she echoed in her low gentle 
tone ‘I did not think you'd tall t 
me, Leor I've ied to do my share, these 
year in advising the sensible thing to d 
Haven't we alwa got along? 

‘1 don’t care for that,” he t 1 her stut 
born ‘You're for h to talk ‘ If 
aT gy too ng i the we be ma 

g right awa 

So she was beaten in that first encounte 
but in the next lew da ne managed t 
remind him, direct and indirect! that 
ir e wa t the right sort for him t 
marry 

You don’t want ever to fo get wno you 
ire Leor he irged one evening alter 

ippe while Dora and Calel it wit! 
verted eye \ ir great-grandlathe 

the first man to ttle here ind ur 
yrandtiather and our father were big me 
n the tow Chere e been Dillards here 

his house er a hundred year iw 
be tor a hundred more ire a wise ma 
Caleb w never mart , vu th 
name must go through, Leo You w t 
wife th it Ww be the } if ‘ 

I'll be proud of Jennie he vered 
teadils 

You think now, because ‘ ’ 
and prett ind ! ! lat red 
Have i talked to Fergus We 

Ye 

And doesn’t he know ‘ 1) 
ira int make a matc! 

Leor miled grim He i ! t 
ta { l but he think he make 

thing out of me,” he replic and 
listhe wi VaS eve It ed al ue 
tle med to a single gry ejaculat 
fore she fe to a silence that ted ‘ 
eve y throug! La iW an appre itive 
mile (-alel eye 

Arthur Tuck came it e Sunda a 
esther appealed to him. Arthur was a mar 
n | earl! fortie tall and spare with 

int sand lr ifficient ( aking ? 
growing baldne ind a drooping mustache 

regular wu utline nd torever be ming 
entangled with ! d He tened ju 
licia 

I ive t i tt pleasure I meeting 
M We he said at la He is alway 
leliberate and pre ( ! peect! But 
I should suppose, L« that would give 
lesther 0 n cor erat 

Leo understanding Arthur W ng 
‘ { ! ite Esther miied a ttle 
but he rid Come over with me to their 
house Ww We'll walk acro the ‘ 
I'd ‘ yu to see her 

Arthur evaded that invitation very de 
terousl but it lenced him 

Dora did go with Leor ed t om 
Jennie; they met by the wall, these thre« 
ind talked together for half an hour. O 
the homeward way Leon appealed for a 
opimior and Dora said fearfull 1 wa 
afraid of her, Leon She oO big and 
trong; he just looks as thoug! he ked 
working in the helds 

‘She does like it,”’ Leor replied 


Continued on Page 


») Marry 


1 you ve seer 
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How“Miuch 
Gas i in (the Tank 


FRIGHT now can you tell exactly 
much ¢ ha 1 


ISONIC 
tank without le 
Why have gauge on 














ear, when perhaps y« i ee it ur 
til it too late? Now at last ny 
have r gaug a finel ted 
cientif instrument l it " th 

h, that ou at gl x 
act numb f gallons of gas in the tank 
Jot onl \ the ‘ ‘ keep ) 
N 1] th Teleg { 
tr unning it of ga inexpect l 
but itissoa te that I 
t as a guide for setting their rburetor 
to get the utmost mileage per gallo 

I K Ga 

been adopted 

if ' 

ce am! ca 

garage leale price $14.00 

or if you will give name of your car we 

wil nad t Telegag saphet 

with directions f ist ng nm re 

ceipt of pri Write for information 

THE KING-SEEFLEY CORPORATION 
311 Maynard Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The K 
a ll 


Telegag 


Fully protected 
by U.S. and 
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eign 
Patents 















ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


MAKES WALKING A DELIGHT 
It takes 1 


! Allen's Foot: Ease 
easy 


Sold Everywhere 


For FREE Trial Package and «a Foot Ease 
alking Doll, address 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N. Y 











Your hands are you 
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NAIL 
CLIPPERS | 
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“The Best Known Truck 


in the World” 


Behind Republic YellowChassis 
trucksis an organization virile, 
seasoned, powerful. 


It has everything to make a 
name still greater of Republic. 


Republic leadership is based 
firmly on having more trucks 
in use than any other manufac- 
turer of trucks exclusively. 


Republic leadership is thriving 
on a ton-mile cost level so low 
that truck fleet after truck fleet 
becomes ALL-Republic, once 
a Republic enters in. 


Each modelof the completeline 
of Improved Republic trucks is 
primed deliberately to widen the 
margin of Republic leadership. 


In these trucks is brute power 
for brutal work. 


The rear axles provably apply 
anabnormally high percentage 
of that power. 


Throughout, refinements and 
development are at an extreme 
which is blazing swiftest prog- 
ress for Improved Republic 
Yellow Chassis trucks. 


REPUBLIC MOTOR TRUCK CO., Inc., Alma, Michigan 


More Trucks in Use than any other Exclusive Truck Buildez 








YELLOW CHASSIS 
TRUCKS 
Republic is one of the few 
national trucks. Only a 
truck proved at every task, 
in every region, assures of 

fitness for ALL work, 


March 29,1924 
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“T don’t think I could ever feel I knew 
her,”’ Dora murmured. ‘ But I'd be nice as 
I knew how, Leon. For your sake any 
Way 

Through these intermediate stages Leon 
and Esther came at last to frank and final 
opposition. They no longer maintained 
the pretense of a harmonious and 
idicial frame of mind. Esther in the end 
tood flatly on the ground that Leon must 
the Dillard pride, must marry a fit 


even 





wife 

‘It’s painful for me to speak so plainly,” 
“but you must have a wife 
will give you children worthy of the 
them, Leon. The subject is 
asant; but if a boy will think about 


nfessed, 


> you give 





he must expect to face these 
thought about them,” Leon re- 
iff 
ourse if Caleb were married, or if 


were never going to have 
at would be ar 


su 


y children, 


other thing. But she’s the 
rt that will.’”’ 
“Children?”’’ Leon exploded Of course 
have children! I want to have chil- 
d 
And tell them, when they’re grown up, 
that their father was a Dillard, but their 
nothe was a Weir.”’ 
“For God's sake, what's the matter with 


Weir?’ 
day 


laborer,” 


said Esther plainly. 


They descended into a wrangle; Esther 
ed at last —and this was an unheard-of 

; to tear At sight of them Dora 
turned pale and felt herself like jelly in her 


water; she had a 
ecling that Leon’s case was hopeless 


* muscles wert 


nee he had bro ight Esther to wee p. 


resorted to this feminine 





never had 

















eal ere e; it was quite evident 
that her tears were not intended to fight 
I her now 

s wept with a r and with grief at 
Leon’s t , and she wailed, “Oh, 
Leon, Leo ur father had lived, this 
\ dn't have happened - 


THE SATURDAY 


“If father had lived he’d have welcomed 
her home here,”’ Leor 

He had gone too far to 
stubbornly ahead 

“Here?” Esther’s grief was almost piti 
ful; ‘You shall 
Into 


insisted 


retreat, 


forged 


her defiance was tragic, 


not speak of bringing her here your 
father’s house; into your mother’s very 
bedroom?” 

“Where else?”’ Leon countered 

Esther threw up her hands hyster 


ical gesture. ‘‘ You're cra 
over the girl! I wash my hands of y 
Sut she'll 1 } 

I live t id I wart 
Pe 


in it, ar 
as long as I live! 





ome 





ll bring her home the day we mart 
Leon replied in flat contradicti 
“Then I'll walk out of the dk i ee} 
beside the road,”’ said Esther 
She rose, weeping bitter | from 
the and Dora, with one palled 


room, 


Leon, hurr 





glance a ed to follow and com 
fort he 
W! the sister ne ¢ looked 
at Leon, and Leon lo iat} brothe 
And after a while Caleb aske We I 
guess there’s nothing do t ‘ 
Leon shook hi head | 
what to do,”” he confe ed 
But two days later ind ence had 
held them all in the meantime e did it 


lage and met Fergus and 


He uC ed Caleb t 


He drove to the vil 
his daughter there 
go with him, 

But Caleb shook his head 


“T’'ve got to go on living with Esthe 
he reminded Leon 

So Leon drove alone, and met the girl he 
loved; and after a time they came me 


gethe r and drove into the a Vara 
And Leon alighted and helped Jennie to the 
ground 


Esther was brave; she came and stood 
the open door 

CO! iid ura ely | f n 
wif I’ve brought her hon We wert 
married in the village an ! } “ 

















Btuebeard's Castle, Bryce Canyon National Monument, Southern Utah 
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you get more 
of Pillsbury’s 
for /ess money 


p  ghescwagpl oneal Ist 
j you get fully $0 
money than ip any other | 
the generous size of Pill 


carton is only reason W 


vo rd he alth 


are adding this 


het It is really Pillsbury’ 
whi 


The CTISp, ¢ at e. cle in 
} 


more than its economy 


sopularity 


carefully selected wheat | 


uche d, unsweetened an 


Pillsbury’s Health Brat 
ts uniform bulk gives the 
ne roughage if quire 


’s Health Bran, 


for yout 


yur 

more 
yackage bran 
bury’s big air-tight 
hy 


sO many peop 


} food to their dai 
uperiority even 


h account 





ran reac h you ul 

1 unadulterat 
1natural laxat P 
ystemthectl 


It ust as yood t 


at as it 1s good for you t makes temptu 
Iden-brown muthns, delictous cook i 
wholesome bread. You | find the recipe 
the big whirligig package Buy it today 

at your grocet Send tor innew Pillsbu 


Health Bran re pe book 


PILLSBURY FLOUR M 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Pillsbury’s Famil 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flo 
Wheat Cereal - Rye Flour-G 


th B 


ILLS COMPANY 
l S.A 


y of Foods 


Pancake Flour 
Health Bran 


raham Flour. Farina 


rys 


ran 







and to ash 
lf truggle for exi 


on Wel 


lL there 


“George,” 
write my 
great editorial 
highway 1 
A t he perils of 4 
i by th trivial attitude of 
which bids fair to destroy his 
himself the meaning 
tence.” 
at. Before attempting to en 
theme, Elmer laid down his 
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THE OUTCAST 


(Continued from Page 19 


“The chances are at first it will be an out- 
cast in literature.”’ 

imer leaped to his feet with an exclama- 
tion. “‘George, do you know what ‘out- 
cast’ means In Oriental Indian language? 
‘Pariah!’ That word is everything!” 

“You've got it! That’s the word we 
want. The Pariah. There couldn’t be a 
better name for an outcast magazine like 
this.”’ 

Time was to 
statement. 

The Pariah, created to uplift the vulgar 


prove the truth of this 


include a lot of fine poetry. For instance, 
listen to this.”” Elmer reached up to the 
first shelf above his packing-box desk and 
from beneath the skull of the unknown 
animal he secured a single sheet of pale 
green paper. ‘Here is a typical sample of 
what the masses will get out of The Pariah 
that they can’t get any place else in the 
world.’ He adjusted his Adam’s apple and 
in a voice hoarse with melancholy he read 
the typical sample: 

“Earth-rotted skull, what mysteries of an 

ancient age 


the skull. 
I'll make a symbolical drawing and we can 
make a one-page item out of it.” 


word 


her head bowed in grief like she 
some true man’s love, and mz 


e pretext of getting him 


iter he marched back to the ey 
the sea of life. 
tions for the publication Elmer injected the 


of the 


in the 


printing office. 
broken mirror 
) the washstand He 
ugh | hair and tried 
m smile. He remembered 
3 of George Wa hingte t 
1 little hi 


of hai rner or 


This Was the Scene of the Campaign Whose Results Would Lift the Masses to a Higher Plane of Better Things—an 


deep effect sooner or later,” 
‘We will have 
ne I’ve started here 


two or 
ich time, and you can 


with an allegorical 
three other 
* George 


want 


two or 
mayazine, 
The Masses 
lighter reading 
“If necessary 
poke Hee he 
are trivial.” 
two of funny 
a Magazine into 
rtist explained, 
will be gin read 
| have just 
What are we 


te ome 

} 

cdmitted 
Ome con 


CHINK JOKE 


a title ranged 
combined vocabu 
review, the pair tried 
At midnight they had 
tpone the christening, 

remarked that at 
humanity would no 
rejected blessings 


to accept. 


masses of canaille, 


bitterness 
tion 
pired by Lucille Scott's repulses. 
rief search for fundamental themes, the 


aut! or, 


was launched to what- 
er storms and harbors might await it on 
Into his first literary crea 


which was the essence of emo- 


mixed with the disappointment in- 
After a 


realizing himself to be more or less 


é 


Faded from man’s pos 


Has quickened the gray matter which thou 


he ld? 


What cryptic knowledge, peculiar to the 


sage, 
session when thy fate 


was knelled?” 


In the second and third stanzas of the 


poem Eimer asked a few more unanswerable 


Appreciation of the Good, the True, the Beautiful 


of a social outeast, rattled chains of des 
perate mortification and dogged it in the 
attic sanctum which had become the man 
ger of retreat for the hopeless swain. 

Elmer regarded the office of the wee kly 
cluttered with prosaic reminders of 
worldly things, to be an unsuitable garden 
for the bitter flowers of literature which he 
purposed to cull for the vulgar masses who 
might seek diversion in the newborn maga 
He suggested to George Webster that 
a higher plane of wsthetic despondency 
could be enjoyed in his den, and in the 
attic den the pair went into an executive 
session, elaborating forthwith the working 
plans for the fledgling Pariah. 

First of all, the proprietors exc_uded out 
side contributors; and then, with this de 
tail of control adjusted, they turned their 
attention to the pictorial effect of the cover 
pages. They decided to dress their maga- 
zine after the manner of its admired prede- 
cessor, in butcher-paper covers. They 
agreed that the bizarre attraction of 
butcher-paper covers alone would attract 
a wide circle of novelty-craving subscribers, 
in as much as there were only a few other 
magazines in the United States which en 
joyed this shellbark distinction, 

“We've got them all beat in one way, 
because every number of The Pariah will 


Bugle " 


zine 


questions of the earth-rotted skull. During 
the interrogation of the skull George Web- 
ster gazed upward at the long-jawed relic, 
wearing the while upon his animated face 
an appreciative frown. 

“That is deep enough to have a good in- 
fluence on anybody,” he commented when 
the bulge in the poet’s neck had returned to 
its normal prominent position midway of 
his throat. 

‘Listen to this one.”” The Adam’s apple 
leaped back to the firing line. ‘‘We'’ve got 
to have some sentiment and passion in it for 
the trivial female readers. This ought to do 
them: 

“Without thy voice, dear heart, my world is 
still: 

Heartaches and clouds slow passing hours 

bring; 

Trouble that 

ing 

Returns again my bitter cup to fill.” 


vanished whe n I heard you 


Elmer cleared his throat. 

“Of course I will leave out all the names 
and everything so that anybody can apply 
it to his own problems. Then she says: 

: Lack ing your presence, de solation re igns > 


\lone | wander silently and miss 
The consolation of your good-night kiss; 


one 


March 29,1924 


That fare well kiss which banished all my 


pain.” 


George Webster was quick with his ap- 


preciation. 


“That’s better than the first one about 
You write another stanza and 


Elmer liked all the criticism except the 

“item.” 

“You make a picture of a woman witl 
l had lost 


> over 


the side of the page there could be a mar 
sitting on a tombstone, thi: I 

write a 
takes care of another page.” 


third stanza 


easy e} 


The poet reached for a stirring military 


ode which he had filed in the report of the 
Secretary of War. 


‘Let me read you this 
When I read it look at how it marches 
along with sort of a 
military air: 


1 soldier 


Old 
} 


ousand mule 


ant 


a 
} 
commanded by fools; 


Onward to destruction, 
caret o; 
Ni an in 


edtohesi 


thewr fate, 


fhe com 


“It winds up with a 
battle 
eral orders all of them 
to charge over a preci 

only he doesn't 


the precipice 1 


where the ger 


enemy s! eaked irouns 
behind them and wher 
the first guns are fired 
the mules stampede 
and trample the enemy 
into thedust. Then the 
gene ral is about to get 
promoted for the 
tory, | his better 
nature finally comes to 
the surface and he tells 
whoever is going to 
promote him that it 
was the young lieuten- 
antand the othermules 
hat won the sd 
The audience 
tT 


victory 
erved commer 


about 

where the « 

his sweetheart and his 
rival on the shore, and 
the rival is a railroad 
brakeman and swings a 
deceiving lantern. | 
will read you just the 
first few stanzas.”’ 

George Webster felt 
that he had been ex 
posed to enough po 
etry. With a 
gesture he hauled out a gift watch, obtained 
by false pretenses during an abnormal 
period of progress at school. 

“We have got to get up to my studio 
right away, Elmer,” he said. ‘‘We have to 
see about the illustrations for these classics.”’ 

A little disappointed at retreating 
audience, but mollified by the estimate 
which the audience put on his endeavors, 
Elmer accompanied his companion to the 
latter’s studio, where he inspected a mass of 
drawings whose figures lacked trifling dé 
tails, such as hands and feet and faces. 

‘IT tell you what you could do, George, 
with this woman that is waiting at the 
cemetery. You could draw a hood over her 
face and then nobody would know how 
sorrowful her expression really was. Im- 
agination is stronger than reality, and 
everybody would imagine a sad face on her 
and tears falling from her eyes.”’ 

George Webster went over a number of 
the sketches and shrouds of graphite wear- 
ing apparel were draped over the insoluble 
problems of anatomical architecture. 

After supper, craving tobacco and realiz 
ing that indulgence was not feasible in the 
home circle under parental supervision, the 
host suggested to his guest that they re 
treat to the office of the Bugle. Fearing 
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Rich, Satin-like Surface Whose Soft 
Lustre Actually Improves With Age 


have long sought the 
finish which would 
two essentially different proper- | 
beauty and permanence. After| 
years of research, thousands of ex-| 
periments, and exhaustive service | 
j|tests, du Pont Chemical Engineers} 
|now announce the perfection of just | 
jsuch a finish—and its adaptation to} 
| quantity production and quantity ap 
| plication. This new finish is known| 
jas Duco. 


Chemists 
secret of a 
bine 


ties 


com 


Duco can best be described by liken 


ing it to the finishes which gave to 
lfancient Chinese lacquerware and | 
|costly Oriental pottery the soft, rich} 
ltones which have come down un 


marred through the ages. The effects | 
which the ancient artisans required | 
months to produce on a few:rare ob 
being duplicated in a} 
few days’ time on thousands of ar 
|ticles in commercial with Duco 


jects are now 


use 


Amazingly Durable! 
Applied to 


| from 


almost every material, | 
Duco defies the} 
Its soft | 
with age. | 
It retains its original color tones and | 
values, and even bumps and scratches, | 
which would disfigure other finishes, | 


wood to steel, 


usual deteriorating elements 





lustre actna tmproves 


do not seriously affect it 
Duco is, in brief, of such extraor 
dinary denseness, hardness and ad-|} 


that it forms a surface on| 
the material it which sets an | 
entirely standard of durability 


hesiveness, 


covers, 


new 





j} types of 


|require a 


The finish on an automobile, for 


example, is subjected to action of 


sun, rain, snow, ice, mud, alkali dust 
grease, boiling and freezing tempera 
tures and sudden changes. Yet test 
cars finished with Duco over a year ago 


are today actually in better condition 
than when the finish was applied. Duco 
is today giving equally successful re 


sults in 20 other industries 
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entirely new type of material. It is 
compounded on a pyroxylin base, em 
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suitable for finishing practically all 
wood and metal surface 
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reducing finishing time and costs 

Manufacturers of all products which 
colored finish of enduring 
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Continued from Page 134 
another epidemic of graphic art, and now 
knowing what the young cartoonist might 
have stored away for exhibition purposes, 
iXlmer agreed readily, and forthwith the 
pair set out for the office of the Bugle. 

“When we get there, how would it 
George, to have your father’s priuter 
some and put it together into the 
word ‘Pariah’ so that we can see what the 
cover of the magazine is going to look like?” 

“I can set type well enough for that. We 

t to have old Ben Adams do it 


be, 
get 


type 


dont have 
When we get there I'll set up the cover page 
and pull a proof.” 

From a supply of elaborately decorated 
capitals George Webster set up the mag: 
r page: 


e cove! 
THE 


HOLT 


PARATH 


hLME! AND GEORGE WEBSTER 


EDITORS & PROP’S 


PRINTED AT YE OLD BOOKE PRESSI 
ONE DOLLAR YE YEAR 
RNAL OF CULTURE FOR THINKING PEOPLE 


VOLUME 1 NUMBER 1 





TEN CENTS 
Klmer inspected the first proof, over- 
looking the misspelled title with a litere 
arelessness characteristic of poets three 
times his age 


W 





tdo you think about not putting our 


names on the front cover, George? They 
look sort of egotistical the way they are.” 

‘They might go on the first page instead 
if the front cover. That’s where they usu 
ally go We ought to havea good motto or 


something, though, like In Hoe Signo 
Vince I don’t mean those words exactly, 
but something in Latin.” 
“There's a first-class motto on a ring 
that one of our ancestors gave to my grand 
father. The only trouble with it is that it is 
tt page. It 


too short to go clear across the 
snarling lion, 


ring under a 
‘ ’ in Latin.” 
‘That’s a mighty good motto. Nothing 
be better, I'll put it right under the 


Tne title page was revised to include the 
motto, and thereafter the pair of believers 
adjourned to the editorial desk of the Bugle 
and went ahead with their planning in a 
fog of gratifying tobacco smoke. For a 
little while of the artistic and 
literary feast to be set before their readers 
received their attention; and then, cravy 
ng something more satisfying than words, 
departed on a quick errand to 
Schmidt’s Butcher Shop. He returned fif- 
nutes later, staggering along under 
a ponderous bale of brown butcher paper 
h he had bought. 
I charged it on my father’s meat bill, 
Ge We can make an item out of it on 
the cash books when we start to keep them 
It was sixteen dollars and fifty cents.” 
“That’s cheap enough. You can get only 
subscribers at a dollar and that 
alone will offset that item 
It developed that the immediate future 
would include a subscription campaign to be 
conducted by Elmer, while George Webster 
circulated among the advertising patrons 
of his father’s newspaper in an endeavor 
to accumulate whatever money might be 
forthcoming from local business men who 
believed that advertising paid. 
On the following evening the progress re- 
howed that of the 
in the little town had expressed their 
‘ in the value of advertising by the 
purchase of full pages for the first issue at 
two dollars a page. A quick raid upon 
Elmer’s friends had resulted in the sur- 
render of twenty-eight subscribing victims. 
‘There are a lot more that are going to 
” Elmer explained. ‘‘In 
the meantime I am going to see what I can 
do around the outskirts of town.” 
By the end of the week the subscription 
st had grown to a grand total of more 
seventy paid subscriptions, with 
nearly as many promises. 
The advertising census included, finally, 
ighteen full-page martyrs and nearly three 
pages of business-card victims. Now, feel- 
ing that public interest was assured, the 
promoters of the uplift campaign turned 
their attention again to some satisfying ma- 
terial for filling the pages of their first issue 
Failing of inspiration, Elmer turned to 
the leather-bound book above his desk for 
material. Within the next four days he had 
prepared and edited treatises on ambergris, 
the boomerang, women in politics, religions 
of India and balloon races. For those 
trivial members of the who 


discussion 


imer 


teen 1 





whit 


orge. 


seventeer 





ports eleven business 


mer 


fait} 


subscribe later on, 
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gentler sex 





THE SATURDAY 


might crave to lift themselves out of the 
common herd he wrote a woman's page, 
leading out with an article on The Care of 
the Child. This helpful essay for tired 
mothers was devoted to the child's mental 
development, ignoring less wsthetic details 
of infantile raiment and diet 

When all this had been accomplished, 
Elme I turned again to poems He pre} ared 
a list of poetic suggestions covering love, 
patriotism, grief and life hereafter, adding 
for good measure a few glimpses of Nature 
which included pale and fragile stanzas de 
voted to spring and the night and violets 
Laboring mightily, he delivered himself of a 
moan which he entitled The Masses 


Peoples of earth are like the unquiet s¢ 

Restle on the troubled surface 

Ri ing in futile tides with the pull « 

Each transient moon, 

Sinking when the thin maddening light 
gone ° 

Inert in the dark deeps and 

Intimate with the slimes of death 

Chaine » chaos by the dr ny fetter 
nigi 

Disturbed forever by fe ing 4 eal 

W hose mall ambitions drow nthe common 
level 

Or break into the grave scars of their t / 


fo Nature’s might 


} 
aws of cuct 


Bowing alt 


And to fixed 





and rhythn 


{ 


Meeting his agreement at 


itfice of the 


associate 


} 


the 


sugle on Sunday morning 
Kilmer was pleased to discover that 
Webster had employed Ben Adams on The 
Pariah staff, and that the printer was hard 
at work setting up advertising matter 
which was to appear in the first number 
He felt a thrill of proprietary pride at wit 
nessing the tangible progress of the uplift 
campaign, but his pride was tinged with r 
gret at the fact that the printer’s first work 
upon advertisir g copy instead of the 
nigher literature which had beer 

He conveyed his sentiments of satisfac 
tion to Ben Adams, commenting upon the 
printer’s noble vocation and the benefits to 
the human race which might result from the 
day’s work. Bearing up nobly under a 
shower of compliments, the printer re 
flected to himself that at least one member 
of the human race would derive benefit from 
the project 

On the editorial desk Ge Webster 
had a bale of drawings, and along with the 
drawings a tentative solution for the prob 
lem of supplying visible hands and feet and 
faces for the crippled production of his pen 

“There is a convict up in the peniten 
tiary who was a first-class artist before he 
got arrested for forgery My father ar 
ranged with the warden to let the 
fix up the right expression on 
and to draw 


George 


€ 


was 


yrovided 





rge 


convict 


all the faces 
I 
A 


in the hands and feet am 
going uf] there right away with these and 
let him get to work. I'll eat my lunch up 
there and get back here by two o'clock.” 


industry 
Elmer was cor 
While 


voted himself 


the atmosphere of 
about him, 


» craving for luncheor 


Immersed in 
and ambition 

ious of ni 
his associate was absent he de 
once more to the production of poetry and 
to assisting Ben Adams in disposing of 
half-pound plug of chewing tobacco \ } 
the printer had purchased on the strength 
of his augmented income. 

At two o'clock George Webster returned 
with the 





anatomical additions to his draw 
An inspection of the drawings re 
fact that whatever 
victim of the law's clutches might have 
in his chosen profession of forgery 
not, by any charitable definition, a master 
of detail where the human figure was con- 
cerned. George Webster apologized for his 
unfortunate accomplice. 


ings 


vealed the 


suUCCeSS 








‘They won’t be so bad when they are re 
duced ir to wrap them up 
and express with the order 
for etchings. We ought to have 
them back here by Wednesday. I forgot to 
tell you before I went away that I had the 
local items finished for the page that will be 


ize. I’m going 
them tomorrow 


the zine 


opposite your poem of the vi let | put 
them in the top drawer when I came down.” 
The collector of local news retrieved hi 


accumulation of material and handed it to 
Elmer. ‘‘ Maybe it’s too much for one 
but we car them in the next issue if 
there is anything left over.” 


Dage, 


use 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman Mock visite t 
Thursday, as Mrs. Mock is attending the docto 
Elihu Yates, of Sparta, was n 
Tuesday. On Wednesday he 
work and as he was about to cross 
the Q.& V. R.R 
proaching. Her 





arrie | tal 
tarted back to 
the track of 
he saw a freight train ay 


or the horse were } 
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Alf Martin of Willit ommitted su e la 
Thursday by drinking concentr y 

George Pringle got four of his teeth kr 
out by a pipe which he held 
he slipped on the sidewalk near the cemetery 
and fell heavily 

Miss Carrie Bryan began sliding when wall 


in } n ith 
i! tu 











ing down Negro Hill and was unable to bring 
her body to a halt until she had collided tha 
telegraph pole She was rendered ur 
but raving 

J. Murray, a stranger in t vas ! 
out of jail, where he tayed f ‘ 
weeks awaiting trial or urge of fa ‘ 
pay a board bill at the i View H 

Judge Martin in ann ng La Bal i 

annulment told the ex te that t 





busine to find out if Ler 


have been her 

till r arried 

Mrs. Sara Hern’s house nearly | ed 
Friday night. She was getting ready 
the pie supper at the Mill Creek Scho whe 
she found the hired man’s overalls in fl 
which she thought was from a match that M 
Gruger had left in his pocket 

Frank Kedzie, who recently passed thr 
bankruptey in St. Loui ha me ba 
make his home here with his parent Frat 
avs he intends to study business la 

Victor Coogan of Dale Mills held a sale of 
his personal property in that city last Saturda 
He has moved to Hillburg where he will be 
employed in the penitentiary shoe facto 
hi entence expire 

Elmer read George's collection of per 
sonais more as a courtesy to his companior 
than from any conviction that the quality 
of The Pariah would be improved by such 
a trivial matter He conceded, however 
without argument, that subscriptions might 
be forthcoming as a result of people seeing 


their names in print 


“Of course they will subscribe,’’ George 
Webster affirmed That's the whole secret 
of the newspaper business You put a 
man’s name in print often enough and the 
first thing you know he sends in his sub 
scription money because he doesn't want 
to miss seeing his name agatr Of course 
when we get going we won't bother mer 
tioning any names of anybody; but just 
now we have to make sort of a concessio 


to the masses to get their money and to get 
them to read the paper.” 
Elmer felt in his heart that 
sion to the masses for the purpose of 
them to subscribe to The Pariah would en 
tail a loss of self-respect similar to that 
which a man might suffer in urging a pig to 
eat, but he kept his thoughts to himself 
During the days at school, 


any conces 


getting 


now that the 


news of the projected magazine was con 
mon property, Elmer accepted ibscriy 
tions from a number of his classmate Ir 
this latest group of subscribers was the 


butcher’ lyde Schmidt. There wa 


3 son, ( 








no doubt in Elmer's mind as to the benefit 
Clyde Schmidt could derive from careful 
perusal of the contents of The Pariah, but 
his suggestion to this effect wa rece ed 
without much enthusiasm by the burly 
young giant 

“I don’t care much about what's in thi 
magazine,’’ Clyde Schmidt explained. ‘All 
I am getting it for is to see about my 
father’s butcher-shop advertisement 

The bad blood between them, inspired by 
the fickle Lucille Scott, was not improved 
by this crass conlessio1 

On Wednesday the zine etchings for 
George Webster's illustrations came from 
St. Louis By that time Elmer had accu 
mulat enough literary material for a 
three-hundred-page magazine That night 
this classic goulash was boiled down to a 
viscous mental pabulum w h could be 
contained in the lotted pace { tort 
pages 

Twenty-four pages of the magazine were 
made up of advertising matter, and by a 
brief political article which George Web 
ter’s father desired to have reprinted for 
the good of the party to which the Bugle’ 
influence was pledged All this copy wa 
turned over to Ben Adams, who had been 
working steadily on the advertising copy 
which George Webster had solicited 

It developed that Ben Adams could not 


get 


nounced 


the time fe 
Facing thi 
The Pariah ac 
cepte d the printer's suggestion, not without 
protest, that some of the pages of the maga 
zine be devoted to unpaid advertising mat 
ter for which cuts could be supplied from 


stuff set up in r the ar 
publication 


probiem, the publi hers of 


all 


date 


the stock which cluttered up the dark cor 
ners of the printing office n Elmer’s mind 
was a vision of the mob of subscribers who 


and in George Web 
could see 


had paid their money, 
ster’s imagination he 

advertising patrons champing 
patient for tangible returns on their inve 


a group ol 
the bit, im 


ment 
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Continued from Page 139 

The Pariah went to press while its pro- 
prietors were at After half the 
edition had been printed, Ben Adams, 
sleuthing around in a folded sample copy, 
discovered that a dozen of the page layouts 
were upside down and wrongly numbered 
In shifting the forms he dropped a section 
of Elmer’s heaviest essay. He decided that 
the least said about this accident the better 
it would be for 
substituted elk 
medicine 


schor |. 





all ( yncerned, and so he 
ctroplates of three patent 
advertisements to take the place 
of the uplifting literature which had been 
swept up and consigned to the hell box 

When their day at school had ended, 
Elmer and George Webster walked as fast 
as their legs could carry them to the prir 
ing office. Ben Adams was busy at th 
stapling machine dre 


ing up the interna 
department of The Pariah in its butcher 





paper costume. He was ready for the two 
eager proprietors, with cut copies of the 
first number of the magazine that was to lift 
the masses out of the slough of worldl 





ane where culture and 
ife abounded or 


things to a high 

the finer things of 
hand 
Elmer paused only for an instant in his 
the cover page. He 
the magazine and there discovered his brain 
children arrayed for the admiration of an 
world. The children were hot with 
their throbbing sentiment and embellished 
hy beautiful allegorical figures whose 


every 
inspection of 


oper ed 


eager 





shapes, in their reduced reproductions 
were satisfactorily relieved of the deformi 
ties and contortions so painfully displayed 


in George Webster's original sketches. 

Reading first of all The Equation of Life, 

Imer’s eve skimmed over a text which set 
forth the fact that carnivorous man of the 
Age had given place to 
physical and mental weaklings whose food 
and inventive 
genius and mental ingenuity can obtain 

“Eat more sausage for that tired feeling 
these cold mornings. What is tastier than 
Schmidt’s pork sausage and buckwheat 
cakes.’”’ The searching eye, delving into the 
equation of life, recoiled from pork sausage 
Klmer turned over a page and read with 
tender sentiments a poem entitled Regret 
seeing the while before him the face of the 
lovely Lucille Scott: 


Stone races of 


shelter are as elaborate as 


Our little day of happiness is done? 
Finished, you say, that day too rare to last? 
Well, be it so; the portals of the past 

Shall open wide the road to yesterday 

IT shall recall th / 


sweelne of your last care 
And be content with dreaming that I hold you 


fast 

Nothing can rob me of my dreams 

And when the sun of each new morning 
beams 


hall be, 
anew, unve iled by memory. 


Fair as a rose the pictured past 
Carmine, 


On the page opposite Regrets there was 
a line etching of the fat Mrs. Elsie Kleiber, 
of Killicut, lowa. The unfortunate Mrs 
Kleiber, the article set forth, had become 
scared. She had proceeded to load he 
stomach with a lot of drugs that excited he 
spleen. She faded. She took to her bed 
For eighteen years she remained in bed, 
suffering tortures. Finally her friends gave 
her up. Then, hopeless, but willing to try 
anything once, Mrs. Kleiber had taken a 
drink of a delightful effervescent com 
pound. Twenty-four hours later a marked 
improvement had set in. 

But at this point Elmer dismissed Mrs 
Kleiber and her troubles with a frown of 
annoyance. He turned over a page and 
read a tender four-line message which had 
been inspired in his heart by memory of a 
mad moment. 


The pearls that lingered in the mystic glow 
Which kindled in 
eyes, 
Served bul to veil the three sweet words I know, 
The words that meant for me my paradise, 


The reader was then assured in bold 
black print that suffering was unnecessary 
and that pressure on the seventh vertebra 
was the cause of diabetes, worms and peri 
stalsis. An expert mail-order analysis of the 
victim’s spine by a Dr. Lucius McFeeney, 
who would send blanks to be filled out by 
the sufferer, would solve not only the prob- 
lems mentioned but any which might arise 
from gas in the stomach, gallstones, jaun- 
dice, loss of speech, writer’s cramp, epilepsy 
and a dozen other ills of the flesh, ranging 
from embarrassing ailments to others which 
were positively vulgar 

A line of dedication, To Laicille, had bee 
set over Doctor McFeeney’s offer instead 


your laughing starry 





1 In its proper place under the title to the 
tender verse. 

t was here that Elmer lost control of his 
suppressed emotions and emitted a low 
bleat whose strident anguish was borrowed 
from the blatant language current among 
grading-camp mules 

“George, this magazine can never see the 
light of day.”” The anguished proprietor 
looked at his companion and in his eyes 
was the red gleam of desperatior “We 
can't ever let all this get to be public.’ 

At this way station of woe, Ben Adams 
expectorating freely so as to enable him to 
i? dulge verbally in 
English language, swung aboard the trai: 
of tragedy with a sickening announcement: 

“They wuz mebbe thirty or forty adver 
tisers and subscribers come in and all of 
‘em got their copies of this here magazine 
when the first batch was printed early this 





a few sentences in the 





afternoor I don’t see anything wrong, 
personally, with it. She looks mighty fine 
to me.’ 


Ben Adams’ enthusiasm may have been 
nspired by the fact that he had not yet 
received his wages from the two youthful 
iblishers 
George Webster entered at this 
with an unanswerable 
‘Besides that, everybody has paid thei: 
subscription and all the adv 
paid up and we got to issue this number or 
] them in the eye.’ 


1 
: 
juncture 
argument 

ertisers 


have 


else never be able to look 


Of two gigantic evils, the least wa 
chosen, and within an hour The Pariah, 
promising to live up to its name, had beer 
mailed to subscribers and advertising pa 
trons 

With Mrs. Elsie Kleiber’s physical cor 
dition Elmer was only casually concerned 
in that her troubles were set forth in the 


pages of his magazine; but he felt a per 
sonal resentment when he reviewed the 
offer of Dr. Lucius McFeene; The dedica 
tion To Lucille set above his advertisement 
inspired nothing less than an ambition for 
personal combat wherefrom the McFeeney 
countenance would emerge with decorations 
like unto a shipwrecked order of poached 
eggs; and so it was that in a trance of anger 
Elmer nodded briefly when approached by 
Ben Adams, the printer, concerning pay 
ment for services rendered 

When Ben Adams had been paid there 
remained in The Pariah treasury a meager 
two dollars, but this financial detail was 
forgotten by Elmer in a more acute situa 
tion which developed the following day 

At school, after lunch, and before « 
had been assembled, he saw the 
Clyde Schmidt standing near the 
of the building enjoying what was e\ 
a delightful conversation with the beautifu 
and false Lucille Scott. The girl’s back wa 
turned toward Elmer as he approached the 
pair, but her companion announced Elmer 
arrival. Clyde Schmidt raised his voice well 
above his harsh conversational tone and 
commanded the attention of half 
groups of Elmer's schoolmate 

“*Gangway for der author! 
der big poet ie 

Lucille Scott turned and looked at Elmer 
On her lips he fancied he saw a quick smile 
of derision and in her eyes he read a sparkle 
of ridicule. 

Elmer went into action on the instant 
and half the torture he had suffered 
throughout the recent anguished hours wa 
expressed in the first wallop that landed or 
Clyde Schmidt’s mouth. He registered tw 
more killers before the into 
action 

The poet became conscious of an earth 
quake that spent its energy on his nose, It 
disturbed his vision. He felt yielding turf 
under his feet where a moment before there 
had been the hard planking of the wall 
Somebody had retreated. He felt a quich 
gush of warm blood on his upper lip, and 
then Clyde Schmidt landed a battering left 
on the point of Elmer’s chin 

In the red haze that followed Elmer saw 
a sentence in crimson letters 
‘Life is real, life is earnest.” 

Coming out of his personal fog, Elmer 
realized that four bearers were carrying him 
to the drinking fountain. He made haste 
to bathe his wounds, and when he had 
resurrected his face from its sanguinary 





a doze n 


Gangway fo 


enemy got 


a mile high 


mask he turned toward his home and 
walked away. 
In the midnight of his distress the 


sanctuary of his father’s house appealed to 
him as the one refuge within whose walls he 
would be safe from the batterings of an un 
kind world. His status was hardly that of 
the classic prodigal, nor yet forlorn enoug! 


Continued on Page 143 
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as they form 
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Continued from Page 141 

to warrant the flood of self pity from which 
by easy stages he recalled the tempered 
wind theory which is the portion of the shorr 
and disconsolate lamb. A failure in 
ness, a loser in the anguished game of love, 
suffering mental and physical reminders of 
inglorious defeat in battle, the shorn lamb 
sought the tempered winds and the asset of 
sympathy that remained to him out of a 
neglected trihal affinity with his parents 
He pursued his homeward course over a 
section of life’s bleak desert that was 
thickly strewn with the thorns of memory 
and the sharp rocks of wrecked ambition 

The parable of the prodigal son mingled 
in Elmer’s mind with the refrain of a more 
recent song that affirmed that a boy’s best 
friend is his father, and this lightened the 
me lancholy heart to a degree which per- 
mitted a mental abstraction temporarily 
devoted to doubt as to whether the song 
held a boy’s best friend to be his father or 
The quotation, with its prob- 
faded presently in the 
the portals of his father’s 
Entering that sanctuary with his 
head bowed in gratitude, Elmer resolved to 
emulate the central figure of many a similar 
desperate circumstance and to purge his 
soul to the last word of a confession wherein 
error would receive due acknowledg- 


USI 


his mother 
lem of accuracy, 
shadows under 


each 
ment 

In this mood, facing his father, who at the 
moment was reviewing the family bills for 
the month, he encountered the problem of 
explaining why so large an item for butcher 
paper had been charged upon the monthly 
meat account. His father’s question reacted 
upon his resolve to confess his mistakes, 
even as salt upon a snail or caustic alum 
upon a burning gumboil 

Resolution melted away until the core of 
reform was but a thread of bitterness. Ifa 
boy’s father turned against him, helping to 
fan the fires of a hell of anguish right wher 
craved ice water, what in the 
mos was there left to him except a delib 
erate choice of a desperate career as a foe of 
civilization and society? 

*“My goodness, dad, there isn't any use of 
getting so alarmed about sixteen dollars’ 
worth of butcher paper! It’s easy enough 
to pay a item like that out of the 
money that comes in from advertising.” 

“Well, suppose you pay it then if you 
have your advertising money collected.” 

‘Everything that came in this month 
except two dollars went to Ben Adams for 
printing the magazine.” 

““No money in the treasury except the 
two dollars?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Where going to get 
enough to take care of next month’s issue 

“Well, by that time a lot more people 
ought to advertise and more subscriptions 
will come in.” 

“What 
money?” 

‘Ben Adams got some of it and most of 
it went to buy white paper with. We have 
a lot of that butcher paper left that I could 
take back and maybe raise ten dollars.” 

Elmer’s father was silent for a 
while; and then, having detected the miss- 
ing factor in the young publisher's financial 


his soul cos 


cash 


are you mone} 


>> 


became of the = subscriptior 


little 


ejuation, he presented it to Elmer’s atten- 
tior 

You've got to furnish your subscribers 
more copies of the paper It 
to me as 
deeper you go in the hole 
isn’t sound.” 

Here was a criticism from one who could 
never understand the crying need for re 
form. Money! Always money! That was 
about all that people seemed to be able to 
think about. Elmer voiced this opinion 
with a superior assurance which did noth- 
ing to promote peace in the family 

“My goodness, I should think your 
thoughts would rise above sixteen dollars 
now and then! That’s the trouble with 
everybody — always thinking of money and 
never thinking of the finer things of life.” 

“One of the finest things in life, so far as 
I know, is to pay your bills. Sixteen dollars 
right now would make a bigger hit with me 
than sixteen tons of philosophical side 
stepping.” 

Enough was enough. Elmer suddenly 
felt that the only way to subdue these sav- 
ages who paraded around under the veneer 
of civilization was to be firm with them. He 
permitted a tone of anger to temper his 
reply, and then it appeared that his ulti- 
matum was not so ultimate as an amend- 
ment to it, brief and stern, spoken quietly 
by his father. Now, indeed, the field of 
battle was cleared and a major action im 
pended. 

‘You must control yourseif,”’ his father 
commanded. “I want none of your im 
pertinence.” 

Elmer waited, a sneer upon his lips, for 
the old rattle relative to a respectful man- 
ner and keeping a civil tongue in his head. 
Boys had abandoned the family hearth at a 
more tender age than seventeen, and he felt 
that his reply would probably cut him off 
from his base of supplies and throw him 
into the turmoil of the world’s affairs 
where, single-handed, he would conquer or 
die, free at last from the petty restraint im 
posed by an ignorant parent who could 
never understand him. 

Before he could reply to his father, the 
engagement was interrupted by a ringing of 
the front-door bell; and then, a moment 
later, the butcher-paper problem had faded 
to insignificance with the gravity of a com 
plaint barked forth by an enraged caller 
who considered himself a victim of the page 
of humor published in The Pariah. The 
victim’s right hand was making violent ges 
tures. His left hand was trembling. It held 
an open copy of the magazine which was to 
uplift the masses 

“Tt says here,” the victim snarled, ‘‘‘ Why 
is Ambrose F. Morton, the cornet player, 
like a well-fed hog?’ in this damned maga 
zine! I have come to ask your son Elmer 
just exactly what he means by saying why 
am I like a well-fed hog under the words 
‘Wit and Humor.’”’ 

Elmer swallowed his bulging Adam’s 
apple two or three times. He was conscious 
of his inability to present a satisfactory ex 
planation to Ambrose F. Morton. A 
was a joke only so long as people accepted 
it as such. That seemed to be the terrible 
thing about jokes If stubborn people 
would not see the point there was no point 


elever looks 


if the more circulation you get the 
The project 


joke 
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Meanwhile Ambrose F. Morton, } 
carefully rehearsed his rage, « t if t 
tremble 

**Well,”’ he demanded at last 1M | 


Just exactly whv am I like 
You tell me that young feller, and te 
quick!" 

Elmer’s father replied for his s 
f the joke.” He 


“T'll explain the point 
turned to Elmer “You go upstairs unt 
I can show Mr. Morton the point of tl 
joke.”’ 

The revelation of concealed humor whic! 
had troubled Ambrose F. Morton lasted 


about ten minutes; 


mature diplomacy, Elmer was 
face what he imagined would be a 


tinuation of the verbal battle which would 


terminate in his farewell to the fami 
hearth 

Much to his surprise. he found hi 
engaged again upon the audit of the family 


accounts for the month, and for some unac 


countable reason the storm clouds seemed 


to have disappeared. The external enemy 
had promoted a peace in the tribal warfare 
and now both parties to the 
combat welcomed the truce 
father turned to his son. 

“IT settled the Morton hash 
is a fool 
that carries his protest gun set on a 
trigger. Dangerous to monkey with.” 

Elmer felt a sudden 
for the diplomat 


That fellow 


hair 


“That's about all you can expect, dad, 


out of those canaille 
The elder man looked at his 
his lips there was a faint smile 
“Nobody ever reformed a regular hard 


son and or 


shell. They belong to whoever sees them 
first. There's no use trying to reform them 
because the doors to their brains have 
spring locks and after the heads are filled 
with their first cargoes of fanatic idea 
there's never room for new ones.” 

“Yes, What did you do to get him 
calmed down?” 

"Ee red him to give you cornet lessor 

rup, you dor ‘'t have to take but five 

or Six and then don't ever touch a cornet 
agair You'll be cut on the river with the 
survey crew in the spring Maybe you had 
better not try to uplift the masse until 


they get so they can take a joke 
‘*My goodness, dad, I certainly am mucl 

obliged to you! I'll never write any more 

uplifting thoughts for the trivial masse 


lo hell with the ec: 








any more poetry iv 
Ielmer’s father ted the utburst 
Do you mear 
Why, goodness graci is, pop, I never 
meant anything more in my life! I wouldn't 
write any more poetry for the cana for 
million dollars!” 
The older man held out his hand 
“Well hake on that, he d ‘No 
more poetry! That's a contract How 
much money do you need? I'll stake you 
to enough to square you with your sub 
scribers vied 
The skies had cleared agair Life 





real, right enough, and life was earnest, 
the grave was not its goal Some folks, 
least suspected, were pals after all, 


humar 
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and then, rescued from 
an awkward situation by an exhibition of 


father 


threatened 
Elmer's 


one of these dignified fanatics 


surge of friendship 
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Al SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 


again,”” she stormed, 
mouth! 

and gasped, “I 
run 


touch me 
‘ll hit you across the 
He fell back a pace 
I'm awfully sorry; b-b-but you’d have 
into that b-b-bullock cart— her —h’m 

“Oh, can’t cure yourself of that 
stammer?”’ 

“I don’t know,” he answered. ‘‘I t-try.”’ 

After all, one can do no more than try. 
Jut our natures are not susceptible to swift 
changes. They run theiraccustomed courses 
through the channels of long habit. Vide 
the of Olive Banbury, who had stayed 
on the Mascot to nurse a sick man. And 
listen for a moment to Joshua Morgan 
speculating as to whether “‘ Young Tim has 
bought that consignment of Manchester 
goods to advantage.”’ 

Henry Julius moved to the side of Mr 
Isinglass to ask in the naivest way, ‘At all 
interested in mining shares, Mr. Isinglass?”’ 

And Mary Ottery said to Kate Morgan, 
‘I'm sure that parcel is bothering you. Do 
let me carry it.” 

Ethiopians all! 


you 


case 


xVIIT 

ERNON seldom went ashore. 

were occupied supervising the 
to the Mascot and for the most part he 
spent the evenings in his cabin, busying 
himself with ocean charts and his own re- 
flections A firm conviction, inspired by 
the unfailing optimism of Mr. Isinglass in 
human nature, was growing in his mind 
that somehow he would be given the power 
to carry the enterprise through to a sue- 
cessful conclusion 

Clearly it was usele 
tangible treasure would be 
the last few weeks he h 
wider application to the 
than its mere financial 
asked himself of what is treasure composed. 
Surely not of doubloons and pieces of eight! 
It came to him that of a few hurried words 
exchanged in an early morning with a girl 
he scarcely knew, that of the knowledge of 
her nearness, of a now-and-then sight of her 
with cheeks glistening from the upflung 
spray, a man might fill a treasure chest to 
overflowing 

He ran over in his mind the motives and 
ambitions which had brought together the 
odd company, drawn by his will-o’-the 
wisp aavertisement. And of them all, only 
Henry Julius had declared for money. The 
magnet pulled the rest in many different 
way toward adventure, escape, health, 
toil and amazement. Surely, the 
power might be granted to give them gener- 
ously of these 

For this reason Vernon spent much time 
alone, racking his brains as to what means 
he should employ 

The subscribed capital of the company 
was five thousand pounds, and that money, 
by hook or by crook, he determined should 
be repaid to the investors on the day they 
set foot on English soil again. Of his own 
original fortune nothing remained. There 
was a possibility he might raise a bit on 
what he would inherit from his Uncle 
Fletcher Winslowe in accordance with the 
terms of his late grandfather’s will. But 
Fletcher Winslowe had always lived ex 
pensively; and, the administration of 
thyroid had given him a new lease of life, 
it was unreasonable to suppose that a large 
sum could be raised on the reversion. The 
question, however, was worth investigat- 
and an idea came to Vernon that he 
would write to Ralph Whitaker and enlist 
his aid 

“My dear old Ralph,” he wrote, “if you 
haven't chucked this unread into the fire, I 
want you to help me out of a tangle. I dare 
say if you showed this letter to the police 
ind told them what you know of the busi 
ness they would make arrangements by 
cable for my arrest. In case you believe it 
would be a good job if they did, I inclose a 
list of ports we shall call at, with the ap- 
proximate dates of arrival. You must do 
what you think right about this. As re- 
gards that schoolboy promise of ours, I call 
it off and leave you to act as you please. 
] was in a black mood that day you came 
and looked me up~— in a black, revengeful 
temper and I confess now my aim was to 
get back at the world for the shabby way I 
felt it had treated me. That advertisement 
of mine was intended to rope in a crowd of 
sharks whom I meant to bleed all I knew 
how. What’s happened has defeated me, for 
instead of sharks I find myself in such a 


His days 


repairs 


s to hope that a 
found; but in 
ad come to apply a 
word “‘treasure”’ 
significance. He 


surely 


since 


Ing, 
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company of sportsmen as I didn't believe 
existed.” 

Followed a description of 
place at the supper party. 

“They trusted me, Ralph; and, though 
it must sound like a lie to say so, I hadn’t 
the heart to tell them the truth. It seemed 
to me I had started something that just 
had to go on. Call it cowardice, if you like, 
but, having opened the door on this adven- 
ture, I lacked the courage to bang it in 
their faces. I suppose I am an ass to believe 
I shall ever scrape out of the mess with a 
rag of character left to me; but win or lose, 
I'm going to have a shot at it. 

“T’ve been given command of this yacht 
and she’s a marvel—yes, and I thin Kk I've 
some sort of command of myself too. "T any 

rate I’m trying to sort out the muddle I’ve 
made of things and clean up what's left. 
One — is certain—these folk must have 
a run for their money, and having had it 
they must have their money returned. And 
this is where you can help me.” 

Followed a number of details about 
lawyers and wills and reversionary securi- 
ties, and a good many more or less technical 
queries 

‘Even if they'd let me have five thou- 
sand I'd take it,’’ he concluded. ‘*‘ Do your 
best for me, Ralph, and if you can raise the 
cash send it in a lump “ MacAndrews, 
Ltd., Honolulu. You might send a cable 
if you're really a pal. Western Code for 
preference. I'll see a lawyer tomorrow and 
fix up power of attorney for you on my 
behalf. The British vice consul should be 
able to help me in that.”’ 

He had almost finished writing 
there was a knock at his cabin door 
Ave ril came in. 

‘Am I being 

“Hardly,” he 
were ashore.” 

‘I was, but I came back for something.” 

‘Have I got it?”’ 

She smiled. 

“In a sense, yes. I came back for you.” 

‘That was very nice of you.” 

“Tt’s Sunday,” said Averil; ‘‘nobody 
ever works on § Sun day. It’s unhealthy and 
unreligious. sides, I want an escort.” 

**An escort Yor to?’ 

She seated herself on the ier of his 
writing table and stared at the ceiling. 

‘There’s some talk of going to a bull 
fight. That Julius person startedit. There’s 
one at San Sebastian this afternoon. He 
spoke of hiring a car and taking us over. 
Of course we pay our own fares and all 
that, but — well, f don’t know.” 

Vernon leaned back in his chair. 

“*My first impression of you being of a 
girl who was extraordinarily nice to her 
horses, I should say at a guess that you do 
know.” 

Averil nodded. 

“Oh, of course, I don't really want to go. 
I’m certain I should hate it. But, as a 
matter of fact, there aren’t any horses—at 
least today there aren't. It’s one of those 
what do you call ’em?—novia affairs 
noviadas.”’ 

“Yes?” 

She continued to stare at the ceiling 
‘Ina way, I think I'd like to go, rather 
not because it’s beastly but to harden one 

somehow.” 

‘To harden one?” 

‘Yes; it’s a matter of pluck —being 
frightened of taking a risk. Oh, it’s easy 
enough to say it’s against one’s conscience 
to see a thing like that; but I think some- 
is only another name for 


what took 


when 


and 


a nuisance?” she asked. 


said; ‘“‘but I thought you 


cor 


he repeated. 


times conscience 
funk, don’t you? 

It was Vernon’s turn to nod. 

‘If I wasn’t in a funk I wouldn’t want to 
go; but you I rather despise people 
who shrink.” 

‘Do you?” he 
forward policy.” 

‘I'd have despised you,” 
sudden frankness, “if you'd 
tackling this treasure hunt.” 

‘Even in face of very real doubts as to 
whether I ought to?” 

“Even in face of a certainty,” said 
Averil. “I think one ought to be as brave 
as one’s impulse— always. It’s a certainty, I 
suppose, that I shall hate this bull fight.” 

‘Then you've made up your mind togo?” 

“Well, I didn’t much want to go with 
that Julius person. That's rank snobbery, 
of course.” 

‘Then oughtn’t you to go with him? 
asked Vernon with a laugh. 


replied. ‘Well, it’s a 


she said with 
shrunk from 


” 
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‘Yes, that’s fair enough. But if you’d 
come, I’d rather. I don’t want to develop 
all my virtues in gle afternoon.” 

“All right,” he said; ‘‘but they don’t 
start these shows till five o’clock and it 
won't take more than an hour to get there.” 

“Oh, there’s not a scrap of hurry if 5 
want to work.” 

‘I’ve only tl 
“and an envelope to 
chair.” 

‘I’m not in the way?” 

‘You are not.” 

‘May I look at this 

He glanced round and saw 
Winslowe’s log | 
he haa taken fro 
with the vague intent 
He thought he had put it away 
surprised to see it in her I i 

He hesitated a second before 

‘ "ll find it ver 

a page and 
writing. 


asin 


* said he 
Take tl 


s letter to fir 


address. 


up Roger 
hour before 


case 


1¢ book I found, i 
map, when I was 
Averil’s eyes sparkled wit 
‘How mar ” she 
went her head 
pages 
Ver 
an unexpectedly 
unacquainted wit 
seemed remarkable. 
orchestra, after favoring ( ‘ 
a minor key, sudder ast melan- 
aside and rounded off the er 
with a few bright major chord 
He was in the act of 
envelope when a sharp ex: 
him 


a be V 


‘ nel 
velous. 


woune 


fugue in 
choly tertain- 
ment 
the 


lamati arrested 


adares 


‘ » are the 
ter read from the 

had overlooke¢ 
would find the entry which h 
copied on the calico 
Island. That she hac done 
ment deprived him of the 
He did not turn his |} 
write, while a 
been found out 

“Yes.” | 
across th 

*They’r 
excited y 


she nad 


Trefu 


the hoo 
it on the t: able before him I} 

the low porthole struck across tl 

of the paper, sharply defining the 
cratchy writing which floundered 
the middle of an otherwise 

‘Needle Rock meridian. 
15 paces due north, 3 west 
the words. 

‘How frightfully exciting!" she 
‘Is the writing on the 
hand?” 

He hesitated, determined n¢ 
Then, “‘ Judge for yourself.” 

A moment later Averil was comparing 
the entry on the map with that in the log 
book. 

‘They ‘re exactly alike. But it 
funny he should have written only tl 
nothing to signify what it partes § 

‘I don't know,” said Vernon. : 
were wild days, remember. He didn’t 
to le: ive clews lying about, I expect 

‘No: no, of course not.” 

She was on her knees staring a 
page as though by sheer concentratior 
would wring a secret from its blankness. 
Suddenly she gave a start and pointed. 

““T say, look! When the light strikes 
across it looks as if the surface of this page 
has been scraped or rubbed or something 
just as if there once were other words which 
have been erased. Do look! No, don’t 
move it.” 

He knelt beside her, his eyes level with 
hers and their two heads almost touching. 
She was right; the page had been tampered 
with. It reflected the light unevenly when 
foreshortened. Also, the page appeared to 
be slightly corrugated, as though some 
sharp instrument had scraped across it in 
parallel lines to erase some written matter. 

“T believe you're right,’’ he exclaimed. 

His hands were shaking and sweat had 
started from his forehead. Averil drummed 
her fists on the blotting pad. 


She over 


dee! 
across 
blank page 

Point of shadow 
and under,” rar 


map in the 


yt to lit t 


seems so 


t the 


now, 


she 
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Firestone 


SERVICE DEALERS 


Frankly Answer 20 Questions 
Motorists Are Asking About 








BALLOON 
GUM-DIPPED CORDS 


Much confusion has been caused by manufacturers offer- 
ing oversized cord tires announced as “ Balloons” or “ Bal- 
loon-Type” which are in reality, semi-balloons. 


The true Balloon was pioneered and perfected by Fire- 


We, the 


stone. 


Firestone 


Service 


Dealers throughout 


the United States, after talking with hundreds of interested 
motorists have prepared the following answers to twenty 


What is a real Balloon Tire? 


The true Balloon is a 
Dipped Cord that is specially designed and 
constructed. It has twice the 
and operates successfully 


super-size Gum 


air capacity 
halt 


Firestone 


with only 


the pressure of regular tires 
it to be the 
ant contribution to 
safety 
of the 


Dealers believe most import 


motoring comfort 


and economy since the invention 


pneumatic tire 


How does it differ from the inter- 
changeable, or “Semi-Balloon” ? 

The so-called “balloons” 
changeable present 
10% to 
sized cord tires, with fewer plies 
little better than 
cords. The true balloon has double the air 


that are inter 
wheel and rim 
20% 


with 


equipment are merely ) over 
They are 
regular 


your present 


regular tire it replaces, has 
wall 
mounte d on a 
wheel, so that the 


capacity of the 


its thinner side made extra strong 


and is smaller diameter 
gear ratio of the car is 
unchanged, and the proper fender clear 


ance is provided. 


Can a real Balloon Tire be applied 
to present wheels? 


NO. To provide sufficient tire section to 


carry the load on low air pressure it is 
necessary to have a larger tire than can be 
applied to wheels and rims now on cars 


using high pressure tires. 


Why are the smaller wheels neces- 
sary? 

Firestone Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords do 
not change the present operation of your 
car. For instance, a 7.30 Balloon Gum 
Dipped Cord replaces a 33x5 standard size 
tire. 20 inches 
in diameter. This makes the outside diam 
eter actually no greater than the 
tire it replaces. 


It is mounted on a wheel 


standard 
Firestone Service Dealers 


have special service wheels built by Fire 
stone, with spokes offset three-quarters of 
This readily takes care of fender 
And it is 
regular 
with a semi-balloon without wheel changes 


an inch. 
and body clearances. 1 fact that 


you can not replace a $3x5 tire 


Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords—the Original Low Pressure 


The Firestone 


5. Who is responsible for the real 


~“ 


& 


© 


Service 


balloon tire? 
Firestone made the low air idea 


practical and developed the 


pressure 
Balloon Gum 
Dipped Cord to its present point of utility 
What made the real Balloon Tire 
practical ? 

GUM-DIPPING 


quire thin side 


Low pressure tires re 
walls that flex easily as road 
shocks are encountered. Firestone found 
the way to combine extreme flexibility with 
and 


Gum-Dipping 


toughness strength The Firestone 


process impregnates each 


cord with special rubber compound 


Has the real Balloon Tire been 
tested? 

YES 
Dipped Cords to the public, 
mitted themtomorethantwo million miles 


Before announcing Balloon Gam 


Firestone sub 


of test driving, and millions of additional 


miles of actual service have strongly em 


phasized their wonderful advantages 

Do automobile manufacturers offer 
real Balloons as original equipment? 
YES. Many leading car manufacturers to 


day offer Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords as 


original or optional equipment. They put 


Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords to their own 


tests before offering them to the public 


Do Automobile manufacturers offer 
semi-balloons to fit present wheels 
as original equipment? 

NO. No 


semi-balloons to fit present wheels either 


automobile manufacturer uses 


as Original or optional equipment, as the, 


would change gear ratios, interfere with 
fender and body clearances, and cause 
other mechanical difficulties 


Do real Balloons make riding more 
comfortable? 


YES. They do what tires from the first 
were intended to do—cushion the car on 
air Bumps, holes and irregularities ar+ 


completely absorbed making even the 


Dealer will give you complete 





information regarding Batloon Gum- Dipped Cords 








questions, so that you may be fully acquainted with 
the situation, and authentically informed about the 
construction features and advantages of the genuine 


Balloon Tire. 


You, no doubt, have either asked these same questions — 
or, at least have had them in mind. Now—you have them 
frankly and truthfully answered. 





‘ : 1 “ ” 
worst road smooth to travel. If you have 16. Do real Balloon Tires “shimmy”? 
never ridden on real Balloon Tires, you 
, NO. Not when wheels and tires are cor 

cannot conceive the luxurious riding com 
rectly balanced. Due to Firestone’s umuisual 
fort, the wondertul feeling of safety and \ Sitina’ ' i | 
rethe “” J ct zt a acs case, t 
complete relaxation they make possible n alancing tube and carcass,with 


valve 


bead and 
‘ 
vibration and steering mecha 


proper relation to , splice 
, ther parts 
11. Are true Balloon Cords safer? ps 


nism is practically nil 


Ss 4 oon Gum-Di ed Cords virtu 
b ’ Mh aera yh oat —- hve sntia: testi 17. Do real Balloon Tires improve the 
wheel and braking control of your car car's appearance? 
never before experienced. Their broad YES. Real Balloon Cords give an effect of 
flexible treads have twice the contact area power, speed and sturdiness. Unusually 


with the road. Multiplied crosses, squares themselves, with their broad, 


they lend distinction, big 


attractive 


and deep grooves cling to slippery sur massive treads 


faces and increase the traction and beauty that never fail to attract 


favorable 


ness 
comment 


12. Do they add to the life of your car? 18. Are real Balloon Tires standard- 


YES. By cushioning jolts and vibration sed? 

helow the hul Wear and tear on the 

motor, gearsand bearings, from thepound Automotive authorities have approved the 

ing fthe r ad, is rec " 1. Crystallization Balloon Tire as applied to 20- and 21-inch 

se” ave s L ice s " 

i clusaiis acter tc edad dices aa weal wheels in the sizes offered by Firestone 

squeaks and rattles are minimize 4.40 and 5.25 onthe 21-inch wheel, 6.20 
. and 21-inch wheels and 10 


on both 20 
on 20-inch wheel 


13. Dogenuine Balloons cut down pow 


er or increase fuel consumption? 19. Are Real Balloon Tires made for 
NO. Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords do not all cars? 
change the gear ratio of your car lo not YES Ihe genuine Balloon Gum-Dipped 
increase gasoline consumption—do not Cord can be had in sizes for all cars. For 
decrease tire mileage jo not decrease instance » 7.30 Balloon Gum- Dipped 
acceleration—do not affect the car's bill Cord replaces a 33x5 standard size Fire 
climbing ability stone, and a 4.40 Balloon replaces a 30x 
inch tire, used by light car owners. Dealers 
14. What happens whena real Balloon have the wheelsand rims built by Firestone 
Tire is punctured? which make Balloons applicable t all 
makes and models 


NOTHING. In the first place, they do 


as easily as ordinary tires duc 20. Who will make the changeover to 


not puncture 


o the fact that they yield rather than be veal Ballecne for me? 
pierced by the puncturing object Sex tow Mntehinn Gorvias Thee hed ‘ 
ondly, when a puncture does occur the air al eget aod ell 

qui ecause he ipplic . 
escapes slowly because of the low pressure the Firestone Special Service Wheel for 
Balloon equipment. He uplain thi 
5 ? 

15. Do they make steering harder? homens 4 u in detail and answer 
NQ. Steering is actually easier when car other questions you may | in mind 
is in motion and long distance runs are regarding thi wonderful Drive 
made with much less fatigue to driver as around, any time, and let him arrange t 
car holds a steadier course. When maneu take you for a den strati \ rid t 
vering into a cramped parking space more Balloon dsum-Dipped Cord n 
ot an effort is required at the wheel street will ar < u 


Tires 


ind their upplication ¢ y ” 
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Soe MES ee 


Jh ‘Gray edan 


$895 


for Real Beauty, 
Comfort aud Economy 


See the 1924 Gray Group with your mind pre- 
pared for a pleasant surprise. For you will find a 
combination of beauty, economy, mechanical ex- 
cellence, and comfort which is decidedly unusual 
in cars at such reasonable prices. 

This year Gray bodies are exceptional examples of fine coach 
work, with unusually beautiful lines, comfortable seats, and 
durable upholstery. Attractively painted with a multiple 
coat finish which up to this time has characterized only the 
higher priced cars. 


GRAY MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


Touring . . $630 Coupe . . $750 Truck Chassis . . $595 
All Prices at Detroit 


FOR aoat & MONEY t re SUGGESTS 
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“Oh, oh, oh! How perfectly madden- 
ing!’’ she wailed. “I dare say something 
frightfully important was written there. 
Hold it up to the _ 7 

He did, and the experiment instantly 
proved the accuracy of thei “ir theory, for the 
page was more translucent in some places 
than in others. In one particular spot there 
was a definite perforation where the point 
of the knife had pierced the paper. But 
this was not the only fact revealed. Who- 
ever had been responsible for scraping out 
the lines had been far more thorough at the 
center of the page than at the edges. In the 
center the lines were scraped deeply, but at 
the edges the thickness of the paper was 
almost the same as the untampered-with 
portions 

Vernon was breathing hard when he laid 
the book on the table again. 

‘Isn't a fearful shame?” 

He did not reply; he was busy unscrewing 
the lens from a pair of powerful binocu 
lars, an operation cor siderably delayed by 
excitement At last, ‘‘That’s got it,”’ he 
exclaimed, and bent to a fresh examinatior 
of the edges of the page. After a minute he 
tood back, shook his head with a kind of 
Savage disappointment 

‘I can make out nothing. Whoever did 
the job must have polished the 
afterwards with a finger nail.” 

Ave ril held out he r hand for the glass 


said Averil 


surface 


‘Do let me see 
Women have marvelous nerves. They 
can be excited without tingling. Averil’ 


hand was steady as a rock while she focused 


the glass. 

After what seemed an age, she laid a 
finger on a particular spot and said, “* Lool 
there! I’m not sure, but aren’t there some 
crate hes ¥s' 


him with a sense of 
returning hope, and sure detected 
some faint scratches coverir g about three 
quarters of an inch in the polished trough 
left by the knife and the finger nail 


He did as she bade 
enough 


‘You're right. Here, wait a bit. Ring 
that bell.” 

‘What for?”’ 

‘I want a piece of bread.” 

‘T’ll fetch it. I couldn’t bear a steward 


to come in now.” 

When she returned with a slice of crumbs 
bread she tound Vernon scraping the lead 
of a hard pencil with a razor blade 

‘I believe the real nuts use graphite for 
this job,” he observed ‘For a I know we 





may dish the whole business, but nothing 
venture = 

‘What's the idea?”’ 

“T’m going to blow this stuff over those 


crate hes and 
stick 

‘And the bread? 

‘To clean up afterwards 
St ri itches ought to be the la 

“Sounds pretty for lorn, ** she 
“Shall we risk 7 ies 
“Of course risk i 

‘Here goes then! 

He puffed a small enveloping « 
fine lead dust over the spot, ther 
~ared it with a forefinger 

‘All or nothing,” he said 
bread,”’ 


pray that some of it will 


What’s in t 
st tog : 


aid. 


loud of the 
light 


sry 





Give me the 


Their excitement was intense as he rubbed 
it across the gray mark on the page, and 
their heads bumped as they bent forw: ard 
imultaneously to examine the result. To 
the naked eye nothing was detectable. It 
was a triumph of chivalry that should 


have handed her the lens instead of using it 

himself. Even Averil was sl} 
“Well?” 
“a don't 

There's 
“Ni imber 


‘There’ Sa 


aking ther 


Half a se 
It looks like 
Go on.” 


little ‘h,’ 


ond 


numbers 


thoug! 


then a ‘1’ and, ye 


i ‘5.’ thena space anda cap tal ‘W’ i 
other space, room for about five letter 
ind —-well, it might be a ‘3."” 


‘And that’s all?” 

She turned despondently. 

*That’s all.” 

**Give me the lens.’’ The excitement had 
died out of his voice. It sounded dull to 
the point of despair. After he had looked 
for a while he wrote this on the blotting 
paper: 

h 15—W-—3.”’ 
“It means nothing.” 
“‘Nothing,’’ he repeated 

“Oh, well,” she said with an effort to be 
cheerful, ‘‘it doesn’t matter, does it? We'y 
got the map.”’ 

“Yes, we've the map. és 

He colored as he spoke _ look e od across 
sk amefacedly. In the top left-hand 


at it 


THE SATURDAY 


arrow of orientation was 
written, ‘“‘Trefusis Island. North 159 
West 23.”" Crash came his fist on the desk 
and he sprang to his feet, a wild excitement 
in his eves. Averil stared at him in amaze- 
ment 


corner under the 


““What do you mean?” 
The little cabin fairly rang with the 
sound of his voice. 
North 159. West 23.” 
‘I don’t understand.” 
‘There, look!"’ pointing at the map. 


‘And here! Fill in these 
Island. Don’t you see? 


gaps. Trefusis 
Longitude and lati 


tude and they’re both the same.”’ 
“Oh, now I see; but’’-—she looked at 
him mystified —‘‘but how’s that help? It 


doesn't 


We 
V , 


knew it already 
hands dropped to hi 
answered lamely; “*« 
stupid of me.’ 


It tells us nothing.” 


s sides 





f course 





No, only a verification that’s all.”’ 

Well, if we're going to the fight I'd bet 
ter change,” said Averil 

‘Right! I'll put this stuff away and 


meet you on deck 





As she turned to go a sudden impulse 
drove Vernon to throw out a hand and 
seize one of hers “" did not withdraw it 
but looked up to ask, “‘ Yes-—-why?’ 

““T don’t know. r just felt rather wor 


derful about you, that’s all.” 
‘Rather wonderful?” 
‘Um! Togetherish. I 

but as if you'd done something tremendous 


don’t know 





for me and I'd a great wave of gratitude.”’ 
“What, those few scratches?” 

Ah, don’t underrate them,” he pleaded 
“because we found them together you 
and I kneeling there our heads almost 
touching.” 

She looked at him half smiling, half 
puzzled 

7 may seem to be talking rot, but all 
through this business I've felt a bit lonely 
isolated and these few minutes we've 
spent together —our discovery 6: 


We haven’ 


‘I have,’ he 


t discovered much.” 


said, and tightened his 


grasp on her hand 

She gave a little laugh and her cheeks 
( red. Then, “H’m!” she said ‘Have 

u?”’ And drawing away her hand rat 
quickly from the cabin 

For 1 long while - stood watchi g the 





door Piro | which 
slowly his thoughts reve ial to that other, 


had passed, until 


that lesser discovery he had made He 
turned and picked up the log book 
Roger, Roger, old man, am I right 
does this entry mean that there’s a clear 
way out—that the treasure’s there? Is 
the lie I told going to turn into a truth?” 
It had been Mr. Isinglass’ idea that there 
ild be a parrot on board. He had argued 
that no tre asure hunt wi is complete without 
one. During the last few days the old man 
had busied himself trying to teach the un 
willing bird the proper slogan for such an 


From the deck above its voice 
ng falsetto 


drunk! You're 


adventure 
rang out in a croak 
‘You're drunk, 


xXIXx 
the early 


OW often it happens in t} 
of something more than friends}! 


that sudden impulse of intimacy is f 
lowed by a mood of awkwardnes 

A veril and Ve rnor had beer very neariy 
lovers in the moment before he left |} 
cabin to change It was strange that ter 
minutes later when they met on deck it 


almost a 
builds up barriers t 


should have heen shyly and 


trangers. Intimacy 


heck its own advance Those tenta ( 
yurs and days before lovers come out t 
tne light with the real feelings for one 
other are too precious, too unrepeatable 


for Nature to allow her children to scamper 


through them with hurryir feet Whe 
qaoes not re membe r that acute morning 
bashfulness which follows the first clear 


and returned beneath the over 
For forward 
lover takes there is a half one backward ir 
the direction of commonplace. Thu 
ed the mystery of the world’s 
gift, for love is too old and exquisite a wine 
to be drunk otherwise than in little sips 
The man who swallows it at a gulp w 

find, even though it mounts to his head, it 


riven 


y; 


moon? every step 


is pre 


sery greatest 


will not stay in his heart. Therefore 
commonplace beings those two met, and 
Vernon’s first remark was to bid her beware 


accomn 


of the step-up at the top of the 


dation ladder. His awkwardness, how 
ever, could not entirely override his sense 
exuberance, and he showed more than a d 
position to sing as the little dinghy bounced 
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them toward the shore. Arrived at the 
landing stage, he must needs take her a long 
way out of the right cirection for the pur- 
pose of buying a bunch of roses, which 
when bought proved far too large and cum- 
bersome to carry on an expedition. 

Accordingly he gave away the roses, all 
save two or three which Averil retained, to 
a knot of small children who, with that 
peculiar evidence of interest invariably ex- 
cited by foreigners, were pattering along in 
their wake. Furthermore, he exchanged 
pleasantries with the children and added to 
their delight by vanishing a penny and pro- 
ducing it again from behind a small olive 
ear. 

Normally he would not have behaved in 
this fashion. Shyness was the cause 
ness and apprehension as to what he would 
say next unless he played the fool 

Meanwhile Averil watched him with a 
kind of perplexed wonder and half under 
standing. She, too, was glad of this re- 
spite--this breathing space in the travel of 
their affairs 

“For a man who has suffered a big dis- 
appointment,”’ she said, ‘“‘you seem ab- 
surdly high-spirited. I like that quality in 
you awfully.” 

“Tf there’s anything in me you like aw- 
fully,” he said, ‘I’m glad. But what 
quality?” 

“T don’t know~— bounce, buoyance.” 

He laughed a little awkwardly. Like 
any other man, he was susceptible to praise; 
but praise from her, which he knew was 
unfairly earned, embarrassed him sorely. 

“We'd better hurry, hadn’t we?” he 
said. “It’s latish.”’ 

They were walking slowly along a cob- 
bled road, with balconies of eau de Nil 
hanging over them on either side. 

“All right,” she said, quickening her 
pace. ‘“‘But you're a queer fellow, aren't 
you?” 

There came to Vernon a mighty wish 
that that were all that could be leveled 
against him. 

“Did I say thank you for the roses?” 

“T hope not,” he replied. ‘I would like 
you to regard them as a right.” 

She looked up. 

“A right? Why?” 

“Did I say that? Well, why not? You 
look as if you ought to have roses. You 
look “3 

4 clumsy woman bumped between them, 
or perhaps it was Nature ordering, ‘One 
step to the rear, march!"’ They were back 
at the commonplace when they re-formed 
side by side 

A clock chimed. Clocks and dogs and 
clumsy pedestrians are sworn enemies of 
lovers, just as sunsets, moons, the smell of 
heather and wood fires and forests are their 
friends and coaxers. 

“Tf we step out we shall just have time to 
meet the others at the Café Ronda,” said 
Averil 

“Need we?” he asked. ‘“‘Wouldn’t it be 
fun to have this jaunt together? Better still, 
don’t let’s go to the bull fight. Let’s _ 

But she shook her head. 

“It would be cowardly not to go. 
sides, we'd better join them.” 

“Of course, if you'd rather.” 

“No, it isn’t that. Only —well, we're all 
together in this show, or supposed to be; if 
we begin splitting up things’ll get cliquy 
and horrid.” 

“You're very public spirited,” 
sadly. 

“T’m not really; but I think we ought to 
try to make it a general success. Really, 
you know, I suppose I'm the selfishest per- 
son on board.” 

“What absolute nonsense !”’ 

“You don’t know.” 

Her voice was unnaturally grave. 
looked at her in surprise. 


shy- 


Be- 


he said 


For a while they 


| walked briskly in silence. 


“T wonder,” she said at last, “what 
you'd think of me if you knew the real 
reason why I came on this voyage.”’ 

“T think I do know.” 

She shook her head. 

*“No one knows.” 

“Tf it’s a secret,” 
keep it.” 

“Why? I rather want to tell.” 

“Please don’t. Most of us have a secret 
that’s best untold. If you confided in me 
I should feel A¢ 

She cut in quickly before he could finish 
the sentence. 

“Ah, that’s where men and women are 
different. When men give a confidence 
they expect one back.” 

“And women?” 

“They just give. 


said Vernon, “please 


” 
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Rather charmingly Vernon replied, ‘I 
suppose that’s why a man stands up when 
a woman comes into the room.” 

“Thank you,” she said. ‘‘ That was nice. 
You are nice, you know, and somehow I 
feel I owe you my confidence.” 

“You owe me nothing.” 

“But I do. It would have been simple 
enough to have refused to let me come on 
the cruise. It was pretty beastly the way 
I sneaked in and you were awfully sporting 
about it.” 

“ Awfully selfish,’’ he replied. 

“Ah, that’s easy to say! But you would 
have refused if you’d known my real mo- 
tive.”’ 

“I’m afraid you’re wrong, but I won’t 
contradict; it’s so terribly rude.” 

“I’m going to tell you my real motive 
now and you can judge for yourself.” 

It being evident she had made up her 
mind, he shrugged his shoulders and waited 
in silence. 

“You remember our talk that night?’’ 

° Every word of it.’”’ 

“You spoke about my engagemen 
you & 

“Yes, but I wasn’t 

“That didn’t matter. I was 
fond of him, you know.” 

**Edward Sullivan,”’ replied Vernon bit- 
terly, “‘was rather clever at getting away 
with things.” 

“He got away with my stupid heart all 
right.”’ 

Vernon mastered the wish to ask her if 
the wound was still oper A glance at the 
deep color of her cheeks seemed to answer 
the question. 

“Well?” was all he said. 

“IT heard he had gone the day of 
your supper party. Someone told me in the 
afternoon.” 

“Veat” 

“T had written him rather a nice letter in 
the morning. You see, he hadn’t told me 
he was going away.” 

“*Maybe he had reasons for going quickly,” 
said Vernon, “and there was no time to 
tell you.” 

Averil took no notice of the interruption 

“Quite a nice letter, it was. We'd seer 
little enough of each other lately, but we 
were still engaged at least I thought so.” 

“Then he never hinted is 

“Not a word. He just went. I would 
like to have seen him before he went, but I 
wasn't given the chance.” 

“Wasn't that — perhaps as well?” 

“No,” said Averil with unexpected force. 
“No, because I want to see him again 
even now.” 

Vernon 
lence. 

“You see this ring — this platinum ring?”’ 

He nodded — with scarcely a glance at it 

“It has ‘Faithful unto Death’ written 
inside.”’ 

**Has it?” 
still believe?”’ 

“Believe!”’ said Averil. “‘I know!”’ 

They had arrived at the Café Ronda. A 
waiter hurried out to greet them 

“The party? Ah, they leave two min- 
utes already. But there is here a motor car 
if the senior fg 

Vernon gave Averil a hand into a de- 
plorably shabby old car that was shaking 
and coughing at the curb. 

“Plaza del Toros, San Sebastian,’’ he 
said, and took his place by the girl’s side 
Somehow the promise seemed to have gone 
out of life. He could find no words to speak 
to her. Presently he saw she was regarding 
him gravely. 

“TLwasright, wasn’t 1?” “You 
wouldn’t have taken me if you'd known?”’ 

He forced himself to deny this 

“Why not? After all, what affair is it of 
mine?” 

“No; but I didn’t think you’d— well, I 
didn’t think men liked revengeful women.”’ 

He repeated the word “revengeful.”’ 

“That’s what it amounts to. Although 
I don’t know —because in a way I fee! 
justified.” 

“It’s stupid of me,” he said, “‘ but I don’t 
think I understand quite. You came away 
for forgetfulness—I gather that —but the 
rest si 

“Forgetfulness? No, no!”’ 

“T beg your pardon. I should have 
known that, of course, you couldn't forget.”’ 

“But you haven't seen. It was pride 
with me; vulgar pride, perhaps. You see, 
when I heard he’d gone away with that 
other i 

Vernon started and looked at her sharply 

“Oh, he didn’t go alone, you know.” 

Continued on Page 152 
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smothered what he felt, in si 


He hesitated. ‘Then 


you 


she asked. 
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Yesterday Coal—Today Oil 


—the better, cleaner fuel for home heating 


Comfort and convenience in home life now have a new meaning. Coal, 
with its tyranny of dirt, smoke and ashes, has spurred American genius to 
the solution of home heating without the use of this inefficient and uncer- 
tain fuel. Yesterday it wascoal—today itis oil. And the perfected application 
of oil to home heating is Kleen-Heet—the Automatic Oil Burning System. 


+ 


Kleen-Heet will work with your present heating plant, making it 
completely automatic in feed and heat control. Old style coal-fed steam, 
vapor, hot water, or warm air systems can be easily changed to modern 
oil burning equipment. No remodeling is necessary. A thermostat located 
upstairs controls Kleen-Heet in the basement. By setting this thermostat 
tothe temperature desired, Kieen-Heet anticipates the changes in outside 
temperatures and automaticai!ly “fires up” or “banks the fire” without 
your lifting a finger. Zero weaiher holds no terrors for Kleen-Heet; in 
fact, under such conditions its unfailing service is best appreciated. 

Kleen-Heet is listed as Standard by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
the highest and safest rating obtainable. Thus you may install Kleen-Heet 
with confidence. Its many advantages of convenience, comfort and clean- 
liness are now being enjoyed by thousands of home-owners—yet its 
cost of installation and maintenance is lower than you think. Our latest 
book “Heating the Home with Oil” is well worth reading; we suggest 
that home-owners desirous of banishing the burden of coal, and con- 
cerns interested in distributing franchises, write for a copy. 
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Continued from Page 150) 

“Then you know that sid 

“Of course; but how did you? 

“Go on,” he insisted. “‘What were you 
going to say? Go on.” 

“That revengeful pride in me was wak- 
ened. He had never told me a word or 
given me a hint. He just went and I was 
left with the ring he gave me, ‘Faithful 
unto Death.’” 

“Well?” 

‘They were going to Honolulu, 
that other 

“Are you sure?’ 

“Yes: someone broke a confidence to 
tell me so. When I knew that, a great surge 
of desire swept over me to go to Honolulu, 
too—to get there at any price.” 

‘In heaven’s name, what for? 

‘Don’t you see? I wanted to return his 
ring. I wanted to go across half the world 
just for the satisfaction of saying ‘Here is 
something you forgot to collect before you 
went away. 

Vernon leaned back against the shabby 
cushions and gasped. A fierce ecstasy was 
driving away the gloom into which he had 
descended, 

‘Then 

‘So, you see, I wasn’t coming on a treas- 
ure hunt at all. It was an accident of my 
work brought me to your party that night. 
It was another accident that the cruise was 
going to the South Sea. In those two acci- 
dents I seemed to see fate giving me the 
chance I needed.” 

“‘Not going on the treasure hunt?” he re- 
peated. 

“No, I should have left the ship at the 
islands and just done what I’d set my mind 
on doing and then come back somehow.” 

It was hard e nough to put the question, 

‘And that’s still your intention?” 

She hesitated. 

‘Partly —I don’t know.” 

**But I don’t understand,” he said. “‘It’s 
all so crazy. You could have booked a re 
turn passage on an ordinary steamer for 
hi ulf what you are spending now.” 

‘Yes, I know. And I don’t understand 
that, either. But it seemed to me—it’s 
difficult to describe —as if I had to come 
this way, as if I must, as if there was des- 
tiny in this cruise-—some sort of compul- 
sion.” 

“So you've felt that too?”’ 

‘All the time. I still want to give back 
the ring; but it’s ceased to be the end of a 
wish —if you know what I mean. From 
having been everything, it’s become only 
a small part that every day gets less and 
less.”’ 

‘Averil,’’ he said, “shall we 
other by our Christian names?” 

“7 es, Vernon.” 

‘You'll see vais through with the 
of us?” 

*D’you know,” she answered, “I believe 
I shall have to, because from that very first 
instant it’s been driving every other thought 
out of me.”’ 

‘Anger, pride, resentment ?”’ 

‘All three. They were giant 
now they're pygmies almost.” 

The voice of Henry Julius hailed them 
enthusiastically from a car in front which 
they had overtaken. 

“Ship ahoy!” he cried. ‘‘ Capital fellow, 
Winslowe! Was afraid you weren't going 
to jom us.”” 


” 


he and 


” 


call each 


and 


Ss once 
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NTO the dazzling sunlit arena of the Sar 

Sebastian bull ring came the passengers 
of the steam yacht Mascot. For the 
sion, Henry Julius was in command, Mr. 
Isinglass having declared this particular 
form of entertainment had neither novelty 
nor charm for him 

‘I am well aware that cruelty exists,”’ he 
said, ‘‘without being reminded of it. Do 
not, however, allow an old man’s prejudice 
to be your dissuader. There is a lot to be 
learned at a bull fight—especially about 
oneself.”’ 

With which he shuffled off to spend the 
afternoon with a book in a little patio he 
knew of where the air was heavy with the 
scent of myrtle and orange blossom. Mary 
Ottery would gladly have joined him there 
but for the fact that Lydia had suggested 
her doing so. 

“Why should I?”’ she 
courage. 

“You'll never be able to stz ind a bull 
fight with your funny gray nature.’ 

Mary pulled down her upper lip and her 
nostrils distended. 

“We shall see,” 

With t} 


or learning 


occa 


asked with a new 


was her reply. 
e characteristic talent of his race 
foreign languages, Henry 
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Julius had picked up quite a lot of Spanish 
during his few days ashore. He was compe- 
tent toask simple questions and understood 
simple answers. He could be absolutely 
relied upon in all matters concerning 
the paying of bills and of foreign exchange 
With rare generosity, he insisted on the 
privilege of buying tickets for everyone 
an insistence that greatly astonished Joshua 
Morgan until he realized that the most ex- 
pensive seats only cost about ten pence half- 
penny in English money. As matter of 
fact, he was doing Henry an injustice in as- 
suming that hisc -haritable impulse owed its 
origin to this cause. Henry could be very 
lavish, indeed, when the opportunity arose 
for spending money in a spectacular way. 
He would buy a man a stall for the opera, 
but he would take precious good care not 
to pay his guest’s tube fare as well. If er 
trance to the bull fight had cost ten times 
what it did, his note would have been first 
to touch the cash desk. Their seats were 
the best obtainable, being in 
row and on the shady side of the ring. 

Although this particular occasion was 
but a small affair, equivalent in interest to 
a seratched-up game of cricket on a village 
green, it had attracted a great number of 
people. A ceaseless avalanche of arrivals 
poured in through the narrow entrances 
and flooded the tiers of stone seats, rudely 
pushing ¢ each other and edging and crush 
ing their way into the already crowded 
front rows: people of every class and con 
dition—townsmen, sailors; hatless girls 
with bright shawls and marvelous dark 
eyes; full-breasted women in funereal 
black; soldiers in all the infinite variety of 
uniforms supplied by the Spanish Govern- 
ment; workers from the fields and salt 
marshes; boatmen; big children, little 
children and children in arms, and a whole 
regiment of ragged barefooted street arabs 
with little mince-pie hats and cunning, 
angry faces. There was no pretense of 
order or any machinery for maintaining 
discipline. Good places were gained by 
squabblings and thrustings. 

As Henry Julius remarked, 
providence we came early. I say, 
there! I call that smart.”’ 

His admiration was inspired by a small 
band of youths who, having paid the 
cheaper price which only privileged them 
to sit in the sun, were skillfully and unob 
trusively —— the back of a circular 
gallery toward the more expensive shade 
Having reached their objective, they split 
up and divided among the crowd. Julius 
was highly delighted. 

“First signs of a business intelligence I'v 
een in this country,” he said. 

Presently it became apparent 
practice was a usual one. The 
from sunlight into the shadow from this 
modest beginning became general. Indeed, 
several hundreds of the audience dropped 
brazenly into the arena and poured across 
from one side to the other, greatly increas- 
ing the discomfort and congestion of those 
who had already found seats. Henry was 
not so enthusiastic when a leery-mouthed 
lout of a fellow made an unwelcome appear 
ance in their midst and disposed himself 
against the 1: immediately in his line of 
ight. In his best Spanish he invited the 
fellow to be off, an invitation which was 
wholly ignored. It was William Carpenter 
who cleared away this obstacle in a who!ly 
unexpected manner. 

“Are you going to 
without a vestige of his 
ousness. 

The young Spaniard did not even look 
his way. Whereupon William rose slowly 
from his seat, and taking the youth by the 
collar of a very shabby coat and by the 
eat of a pair of very perforated pants, he 
picked him up and cast him away like a 
bag of mail. And although there followed 
a rapid drum fire and highly expert swear- 
ing, the intruder showed no disposition to 
return. William must have been surprised 
at his own strength and daring, for when 
he returned to his seat he was blushing and 
apologetic. 

“My word!” said Henry Julius, and 
even Lydia threw a glance at him that for 
once was not tempered with contempt. 

““Good for you!”’ said Vernon. ‘‘ You’re 
a handy sort of chap to have about the 
place. So you chuck people about that 
way? 

“Never before. I don’t know what made 
me do it, quite.”” Then in a lower voice, 
‘Was it very bad manners?” 

‘No, you silly ass,’’ came the hearty re- 
joinder, which to William was like receiving 
a present of pearls. 


the second 


“What a 
look 


that the 
leakage 


»*? he asked 
accustomed nerv- 


move 





High above the shouting and murmur 


ing of the audience rose the cries of hawk 
ers of fruits, cakes, water and wine; of 
sweetmeats and pink bull’s-eyes on little 
sticks. Of the latter Mary bought several 
to present to some children in the row be- 
hind. Tiny children they were, dressed i: 
tarchy overalls and nothing else—very 
tarchy overalls; so starchy that they pro- 
vided little or no protection, and it was 
therefore upon their own uncovered selves 
they sat upon the cold stone seats 

“To bring them here at all!’’ said Mr 
Morgan, favoring the mother of this small 
quartet with a soul-blistering glance 

“Well, let’s hope,’”’ Mary wished, “they 
just suck those bull’s-eyes and don’t look.” 

“*So long as they don’t mess me up with 
the sticky things, I don’t care what they 
do,” said Lydia. She was wearing rather 
an attractive frock—-much too attractive 
to be spoiled. ‘“‘Children with sweets are 
too awful.” 

“Well, if you think so, I shouldn't say 
it,” said William. 

Heaven knows where he got the courage 
from. Mr. Isinglass was right—a bull fight 
reveals surprising qualities in those who 
witness it. 

Lydia made noreply. Perhaps her atten 
tion had been diverted by a feeble bras 
band which had suddenly begun to play 

A length of dirty bunting fluttered from 
the president’s box, a bugle croaked and 
the main doors of the arena were flung 
open 

It could not be said that the processior 
of matadors and banderilleres was an im 
pressive one. Viewed wsthetically, it was a 
tawdry affair, being composed of rather 
grubby-looking men appareled in cheap 
silks and satins and embroidered cloak 
Their was neither majesty nor grace in their 
bearing, nor any hint of athletic quality. 
Indeed, a shortsighted person, or one un 
acquainted with the perilous work that lay 
before them, might have been excused for 
entertaining the belief that here were eight 
gentlemen whose business in life was not 
in mnecte d W ith the sale of onions, 

After rather an offhand salutation to the 


president, each man divested himself of his 
embroidered cloak, handing it to individual 
members of the audience as a mascot. 
Then, rearming themselves with cloaks of 
baser quality, they went to their statior 


Once more the bugle croaked, and the 





of the audience turned by common consent 
to focus on a single doorway, to the accom 
paniment of a hiss of indrawn breath 

‘Now for it,”’ said Henry Julius over at 
uplifted shoulder. 

Mrs. Morgan had out her salts and was 
sniffing them furiously 

“‘T only pray,” said Mary Ottery, ‘‘that 
I shan’t scream.” 

The door was 
and into the sunlit arena came the bull 
Black and shiny as a silk hat, light built, 
spirited and debonair, he entered with a 
rush, a toss of the head and a caper 

But out of this rapture came quick irrita- 
tior He was not allowed to caper as he 
would, for here before him was a fellow 
flapping a vilely colored cloak and mock- 
ing him with derisive sounds. Here was 
something that might not be endured by a 
proud descendant of a proud race. The an- 
cient Andalusian blood in his veins boiled 
nstantly to avenge the affront. Head down 
he charged, the black, sharpened horns 
breast high. With the force of a battering 
ram he charged —and charged into nothing 
The cloak fluttered beside, below and above 
him, while his tormentor stepped this way 
and that, pirouetting like a dancer and 
avoiding death by the barest margin. So 
ran the game until at last, tired of the 
sport, the man insolently turned his bac 
and strolled away to gather plaudits from 
the audience, while another leaped forward 
to engage the bull in similar wise. 

For perhaps ten minutes, punctuated 
with bursts of applause, this frolic pursued 
its course, until from behind one of the 
many hidy holes in the sides of the arena 
came a youth bearing six long darts with 
paper-covered shafts and cruel barbed 
points. At the sight of him, the heads of the 
spectators craned forward and hands gripped 
thighs eagerly. Even the littlest children 
forbore to suck at their sweetmeats. A man 
on a seat in front of Mary Ottery passed 
the back of a hand across his mouth and 
smacked his lips with a foretaste of the 
relish to come. Mary remembered it 
against him and turned her head with a 
snort. Two from where she sat was Lydia 
La Rue, watching with the stillness of a 
sphinx. Her lids were drooping and a smile 


flung back on its hinge 
| 
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had begun to curl her short, full upper lip. 
Mary could not understand that smile. 
She only knew she hated it—and hated, 
oo, the languor and stillness and the 
seeming of some exquisite age-old pleasure 
that she could not share or comprehend. It 
; good to turn from it to the angry flush 
e face of William Carpenter. 

‘“*They’re not going to stick those things 
in the poor beast?’”’ he said 

Averil Chester was saying, apparently to 
her knees, ‘Beastly, beastly, beastly!”’ 

Mary took a firm grip on her umbrella 
and her bag and faced the arena again. It 
was an unhapp, moment she chose, being 
the exact time that the first two darts were 
plunged home into the hump at the back 
of the bull’s neck. That the fellow who did 
this thing was brave there could be no two 
He met a full-tilt charge head 
on, drove in his darts and twisted out of the 
maw of death by a miracle of neatness 
Then the crowd roared, the bull bellowed 
and the blood ran The pace had quick- 
ened. Came charge after charge, and at 
each more darts were plunged into the 
great black body, more yells were raised to 
the sky and more blood was spilled upon 
the sand And every dart that sank into 
the hot, angry flesh of the bull reflected its 
agony in the quivering soul of Mary Ottery 

Up and down charged the bull, and 
round and round the wooden sides of the 
arena, over which the arms of blood-lusting 
men and women hung to snatch at the 
darts and tear them from the bleeding flesh 
and stab them back again. And some spat 
at the creature, as he passe d beneath them, 
and lashed out with umbrellas and cursed 
and shook their fists at him as though he 
were the common agony of mankind or the 
very devil himself 

“Ta-ta,”’ from the bugle 

Another youth had rushed forward to 
hand a scarlet cloak to the matador and a 
long espada with a blood-red hilt 

The supreme moment was at hand 

The matador smiled, bowed and, ste p 
ping like a tight-rope walk approached 
the bull. What followed was pretty enough 
in its insolence and its cool disregard of 
danger He teased the bull to fresh fury 
with his capers, until at last, dizzy and baf- 
fled and despairing, he stood with head 
ntemplating 


harge such as should obliterate all man 





opinions 





slightly lowered, as it were, « 
a ft 
kind But the charge was never made, or 
rather was frustrated at its bare beginning 
Coolly the matador took a sight along | 
sword, with its blade cradled on the crook 
f his left arm. As the bull moved forward 
out went the point to meet him. Dead 
center between the mighty span of his 
horns, flashing for an instant over his eye 
three feet of cold steel driven hilt up throug! 
heart and lung The matador had gone 
ere the lumbering, stricken creature reached 
the spot whereon he stood. What followed 
seemed so little after what had gone befor« 
Like a drunken man, the bull tottered a 
little distance to lean limply against the 
arena side, with a lolling tongue and eyes ir 
which were written wonder and pain and 
great surprise 

It happened that he chose to die immedi 
ately beneath the spot where the party 
from the Mascot were seated When the 
death stroke was struck the curved archaic 
smile upon Lydia’s mouth reached it 
zenith, as though only by something so ex 
quisitely simple and final as death could 
the jest be completed A second later s!} 
had her fingers through her copper-colo 


hair and was in hysterics. Reflexes were at 


rev 


work with a vengeance. The audience was 
stamping and screaming their delight and 
already a team of gayly caparisoned mules 
were galloping into the arena to tow out 
the carcass. But life was not quite extinct 
There was still a thrill left in the creature’ 
nerves, still an agony untasted and, that it 
might know all of suffering before the spirit 
and flesh were divided, the man who had 
smacked his lips flung himself half over the 
low rail, and seizing the bull by the tail 
drove the point of a stick at his glazi . 
What happened was as sudden as it wa 
unexpected. ‘ Devil!”’ said Mary Ottery 
The crook of her umbrella circled the 
man’s craning neck and brought his body 
back with a jerk. Something whizzed 
air, then crash! There were opera g 
in Mary Ottery’s bag, to say nothing of a 
number of silver douros and other odds and 
ends. The bag and its contents weighed at 
least a pound and a half. Add to a pound 
and half the venom with which the blow 
was truck and you shall have nsensi- 


| 
bilit 
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TWoO WHEELS 


Thrifty Transportation 





85 to/00 miles 
to the gallon 


300 miles 


for * [2° 


)5 miles 
per hour 


For YOURSELF—for your BUSINESS—transpor- 
tation with new convenience at 300 miles for a dollar. 
Study the Neracar—an automobile on two wheels 
with advantages over four wheels in traffic and park- 
ing. Slashes operating costs. 


Have you salesmen, service 
You need the 


cheaper, as proven by 


EMPLOYERS! 
collectors, 
it is quicker, 


men, 
Neracar - 
fleets. 


messengers? 
better, 
Reduces employe-turnover. 


EMPLOYES! 


living conditions, your efficiency —to you, Neracar is 


Help your bank account, better your 


a necessity, not a luxury. 


“CHEAPER than shoe leather.” 
self in dollars saved. Adds comfort, pleasure, health. 
Breakfast in leisure, then a clean, quick, 


Noon 


Neracar pays for it- 


Saves hours. 
safe ride from your door to your office door. 
and night it repeats these benefits. 


CLEAN, COMFORTABLE, SAFE. Ride 
clothes. Neracar’s fenders keep away grease and dust. 
Driving is surprisingly 
few minutes by young or old. 
Neracar is light, smooth running on easy springs and 
balloon-like 
centre of gravity is close to the ground. ‘“Sure-footed.”’ 
Iriy e. 


in good 


easy —natural—learned in a 
Driver has sure control. 
because its 


tires. Fairly guides itself 


Requires no experience to 


SIMPLE, STURDY, CAPABLE. 
look under the 
parts few, durable—repair cost low. 
takes all hills with easy 


Anybody, with a 
hood, sees how it works. Wearing 
5-speed drive—no 
gears—simpler than autos, 
assurance. 


FASTER IN TRAFFIC—threads through openings too 


small for autos. Across town in half the time. 


NO PARKING PROBLEM—Neracar can be left on 


the curb. Athome, the porch ora box serves as garage. 


ATTRACTIVE in appearance, smart in action. Ideal 
to reach your golf or tennis game. Neracar is a 


dignified vehicle—a satisfaction to its owner. 


YOU WANT THE NERACAR—people in all walks of 
World-wide in * 


life are benefiting by it. 8 sales and use. 


“T use the Neracar to cover wholesale trade and open 


up new territory.” W. B. Bower 
S Kulp 


ibourt it.” 


“L average 120 miles to gallon of gasoline 
“lL enjoy my Neracar and am enthusiastic 

Rev. ]. A. Stonfield 
“l am 64 years old, 


ride.” Perey Shearer. 


I like the car better every time | 


If no dealer in your town—write us. 


NER-A-CAR CORPORATION, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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THE REALTY BROKER 


Continued from Page 15 


the fundamentals of value which, 
learned, remain the same, while your man, 
whoever he may be, changes. 

Make your client realize that a most im- 
portant part of his problem is to make his 
investment safe by selecting a style of 
building which will not easily change. 
Where that condition occurs an apart- 
ment house, for instance, with its large 
rooms will become old-fashioned — it will be 
impossible to obtain, for the space, a pro- 
portionate amount of income predicated 
upon the cubic or square foot cost basis of 
the structure. This loss, of course, extends 
down to the lot, and means inadequate 
income for the ground. 

Now the rule I have mentioned above 
doesn’t apply exclusively to apartment 
houses, but on the contrary is applicable to 
every form of structure. Don’t accept 
standards because they are standards. Use 
your brain and look well into the future to 
avoid the pitfalls of possible changes which 
may affect any building, no matter what its 
age. Determine whether it will be useful 
enough to enable you to protect your in- 
vestment in the structure. 

A bidder should always have the aid of 
competent and experienced direction at all 
auction sales. No one should ever bid at a 
public auction unless he knows where the 
bid preceding his comes from; if he doesn’t 
ee the bid, let him ask where it is. It is his 
legal right. The public is generally carried 
away, not only by the atmosphere of a pub- 
lic auction sale but in many cases by the 
persuasiveness of auctioneers and the great 
skill with which they handle their audiences. 
Remember, when you go toa public auction 
sale, you are there to buy real estate, not 
language. If you are not competent to re- 
frain from buying language, you should have 
someone with you who will be able to keep 
you within the bounds of reason 

Auction sales are very necessary and 
very important to the growth of communi- 
ties. They serve to distribute to the public, 
in the case of lot sales, property held whole- 
sale, and thus place it in the much larger 
field of retail use. The result should be 
profitable for all concerned. The land is 
sold at wholesale, but the purchaser buys 
at retail. Naturally the auctioneer wants 
to get all he can, and you ought to try to 
get the property for as little as you can. If 
the auctioneer uses every method to accom- 
plish his result, you have the same right, in 
a legal and moral manner, to attain yours. 


once 


Getting Free Advice 


Your client should be taught that he can 
easily obtain whatever information is nec- 
essary to safeguard his investment if he will 
avoid the fallacious idea that the broker is 
making it all. I have had so many people 
say to me from time to time that a realty 
broker is very much like a stock broker. 
That isn’t so. One wastes more time in the 
real-estate business than in any other pro- 
fessional calling. Everyone feels that he 
may go to a real-estate broker for advice 
without paying for it. Ninety per cent of a 
broker's time is taken up without payment, 
and even in his private life it is almost im- 
possible for a man of standing in the real- 
estate business to escape being buttonholed 
on numerous occasions by persons wanting 
free advice. They either have some scheme 
to unfold, seeking constructive criticism, or 
desire space for some undertaking; but in 
the main they want to find out how they 
can compel their landlord to furnish more 
steam heat or where one can keep a dog. 
People will pay well for a surgical operation 
which takes no more time and no more 
mental capacity than sound advice on a 
proposed realty investment which may 
save or make for them thousands of dollars. 
If a broker sent a bill for more than fifty 
dollars they would never speak to him 
again, 

So obvious is the need for expert advice 
on realty, however, that a man with pro- 
fessional qualifications must override the 
public’s desire for free advice, and create, 
at least among his own clients, the appre- 
ciation necessary for placing at their dis- 
posal his utmost service. In other words he 
can do what the critics said the poet Words- 
worth did-—create the taste by which his 
work was to be judged. The realty broker 
who knows his business loves and honors 
the calling; a poet could do no more. 
“What are they laughing at?” said the as- 
tonished child to his teacher after the pupils 


had ridiculed his penmanship. “I have 
done my best.” 

A man who has learned to divide and 
define, in a realty sense, sees many oppor- 
tunities; he has no side lines; he prefers to 
remain a professional man. As a first step 
in that direction he will give up the collec- 
tion of rents. In cities where there are 
numerous apartment houses, however, this 
side line is looked upon by many realty 
brokers as necessary, even though burden- 
some. Responsibility for all the details that 
go with collection of rents proves to the 
broker almost invariably a losing venture. 
It is better for you to employ an agent who 
will treat the owner fairly, and save your 
energy for enterprises worthy of your talent. 
If he gives honest attention to repairs and 
takes no rake-off—and no self-respecting 
agent will—procures the best and most re- 
sponsible bidder, sees that the work is prop- 
erly done, guards your property against 
mistreatment, keeps the insurance rates 
down, sees that rents are collected properly 
and that your place occupied as near 
twelve months in the year as is humanly 
possible, has the attendants properly uni- 
formed, courteous and respectful, sees that 
the elevator service is good and heat prop- 
erly supplied, that the proper ae 
are in use so as to reduce the cost of fuel as 
much as possible, that the halls and vesti- 
bules are kept properly clean, that the juice 
isn’t wasted, and a few other and then some 
more things which can never be antici- 
pated-—by the time he pays his help and his 
own expenses, he loses money on your rent 
collections. I know. Were it not that a 
broker feels compelled to see that an owner 
who makes an investment through him is 
not only protected but receives the highest 
possible return on that investment, I doubt 
very much whether there is any self- 
respec ting broker who would ever collect 
rent or manage a property. 


How Brokers Lose Time 


Mister Broker, too many of us waste time. 
You see too many opportunities and chase 
too many rainbows. The vast majority of 
you are always concluding a proposition up 
to the breaking point, which generally 
means more than 90 per cent of your work 
brings no return. What I mean by this 
statement is that you will say to someone 
that you think a certain property can b 
purchased for so much money. True—you 
are trying to put a proposition through 
which you cannot handle in any other way, 
but so few transactions of this kind actually 
go through. The one that finally succeeds 
doesn’t pay the cost of running an office 
during the time consumed in completing 
one successful transaction and a dozen 
failures. 

Last year I had a proposition before me 
of a well-known hotel man who wanted to 
rent a lot at a seaside resort, provided the 
owner would advance a certain amount of 
money to enable him, the prospective ten- 
ant, to build a first-class hotel. I arranged 
the lease satisfactorily to the propose d ten- 
ant, I procured the mortgage money, I even 
went so far as to have the plans drawn, on 
a gamble, by a well-known architect. They 
proved satisfactory both to the prospective 
tenant and to the owner. I arranged with 
a very well-known construction company 
in fact, one of the largest in the world —to 
erect the building upon the insurance-cos* 
plan. I even raised the amount of capital 
necessary to finance the undertaking to the 
extent of about 60 per cent of the entire 
investment, including the furniture. The 
transaction had been left by the prospective 
tenant in the hands of his re presentativ 
and relative, he having gone to Furope,and 
the latter left me one evening highly jubi- 
lant over the closing of the entire trans- 
action to his supreme satisfaction. 

The next day I received a telegram from 
him stating that he had heard from his prin- 
cipal, who had instructed him to drop the 
matter. All that I had left for my three 
months’ work was a possible lawsuit. Had 
I started one I might have lost even that. 

When paying a broker’s commission, few, 
if any, realize the amount of effort they 
have caused to be expended on other pro} 
ects which didn’t go through; but all thes» 
must be taken into consideration in the fix- 
ing of any one commission. Neither does 
the general publie understand how much 
time, thought and energy are expended in 

Continued on Page 156 
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Three Popular Styles of Architecture 
Made More Distinctive 
With CREO-DIPT’Stained Shingles 











































) HEY are to be seen in every city, suburban town and 
village. Especially in the newer sections, such homes with 
“CREO-DIPT™ Stained Shingles on side-walls as well as roofs 

are giving these popular styles of architecture new charm and 

extra values. They attract the eye to their delightfully colored 

roofs and walls. “CREO-DIPT™ Stained Shingles cost less 

than other building materials because they need no painting 1 


or repairs. 18-inch M 


Your home offers the only sure retreat from wearying 
activities of life. Make it a place of restful beauty. Insure it 
with “CREO-DIPT™ Stained Shingles. It will endure longer 


than the life of the owner, always attractive, always fresh. 


“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles are nature’s own building 
material, stained with nature’s own pigments, and made prac- 


tically indestructible with nature’s own preservative — creosote. 





Made only of selected first quality straight-grained cedar, they Arch't Lawrence Barnard, New Rochelle, N. V., used “CREO-DIPT* 
will not curl, warp, rot or fade out in streaks. The open “Manor rst 
market affords no such quality in either stain or shingles. 
Thirty color shades are furnished; reds, browns, greens, grays 


and white, and three sizes, 16, 18- and 24inch lengths. 


For 25 cents we will mail our Portfolio of Fifty Large 
Photographs of Homes of all sizes by prominent architects and 
Sample Color Pad. We will also tell you about “CREO-DIPT™ 
Thatch Roof effect; and about the long 24-inch “Dixie White” 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles for the true Colonial effect on 

side -walls. Address CREO-DIPT COM- 
CREO-DIPT™ Stamped or PANY, Inc., General Offices, 1060 Oliver 
pees St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. Me, Ind., for G. Ee k 





Sales Offices — Principal Cities. Factories in various parts of the United States 
for Quick Shipments and Prompt Deliveries to Every Section. Leading lumber 
dealers everywhere carry standard colors in stock. 
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“000 Miles over California Mountains 


‘My car has been equipped with Hoo-Dyes for a little over ten thousand 
I just returned from a two 
thousand-mile trip into the mountains, over some very rough roads, and 
of an automobile body more 
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obtaining and analyzing information be- 
fore a project is brought to the attention of 
a prospective investor. 

“T can sell you,” 
Broker, ‘‘ Number on Blank Street’ 
giving the size of the lot—‘“with a build- 
ing” —here follows description—‘“‘for so 
much money.”” And then he tells all the 
details. This takes three minutes. The 
chances are he has been working on that 
project for fully three months, on and off, 
sO as © get the proposition in proper shape 
for presentation. Also the chances are a 
pipes ong to one that during those three 
months he has analyzed and turned down 
fully two ‘tended propositions whic . did 
not meet with his approval and which he 
would not offer to anyone, fearing the in- 
vestments would not be profitable or the 
kind he could honestly recommend to his 
clients. 

Always remember that the keystone of 
successful real-estate investments is the 
knowledge of what real estate to go by and 
what real estate to go buy. If one wishes to 
avoid the pitfalls and snares of those who 
remain awake during his normal sleeping 
hours to concoct a scheme for parting him 
from at least a portion of his saving ac- 
count; if one desires to profit by the expe- 
riences——not all successful—of an operator 
who has been actively engaged in the realty 
field for thirty years during the time when 
the cities of the United States were in the 
making; if one desires to study the science 
of defense, then seek the basic laws fixing 
value. The author has always contended 
that profits in realty dealing will take care 
of themselves. It is fairly simple to know 
and find what you want; entire 
thought should — be given to but one 
namely, How much can I lose? 
That answer, peck Bae Fe obtained, is the 
greatest factor for insurance and enables the 
investor to engage successfully in realty 
dealing. 

Don’t let your clients bite off more than 
they are sure they can chew. Don't let their 
cupidity take the place of their eyes; the 
more proficient one becomes in the art of 
realty dealing the more opportunities he 
sees. Too many good propositions create 
a stion. Overextension is fatal. Don’t 
let clients part with the money they have 
wm unless you weigh every transaction as 
carefully as though it were the first one in 
which they engaged. Treat every dollar as 
though it were the first money they had 
ever invested. Don’t let them do anything 
because the other fellow has done it. If you 
see some land which has been pure hase od at 
one hundred dollars per acre and sold for 
one thousand dollars a lot through certain 
methods not unknown to many realty op- 
erators, your first and only thought in the 
transaction should be, ‘‘Is the ground worth 
one hundred dollars per acre, and is it read- 
ily salable at an advance above this price 
under every condition?”’ In short, there is 
only one guide to a safe investment at all 
times in real estate—namely, value. 


says Mister Realty 


one’s 


question 


Investing or Gambling 


In observing this rule you will miss many 
opportunities, as it is not given to every 
broker to be able to determine the value of 
many different varieties and descriptions 
of property in all sections. Knowing the 
bases of value, you are bound, on investiga- 
tion, to find much more than you need for 
safe and profitable investment of all the 
money you or your clients may have for 
that purpose. This statement applies from 
the most powerful oil magnate down to the 
butcher, the baker and the candlestick 
maker. In short, always have a definite no 
until investigation or knowledge shows you, 
after due reflection, the possible loss as well 
as the potential value. Your definite yes 
involves your professional judgment. Don’t 
be afraid of losing opportunities. You will 
get another and another and another, ad 
infinitum. Of course, when you're sure, 
sure, absolutely sure—don't wait—act! 
But oh, be very sure you’re sure. 

Don’t take anyone's word for any state- 
ment of fact. If someone tells you that 
some factor not actually in being will enter 
into a transaction, wait! Pay more for the 
proposition after the fact has been insured. 
It is better to pay twice the amount for 
property with certitude than to gamble on 
something uncertain. I am speaking now in 
the main of the average real-estate in- 
vestor-——not the speculator who goes into a 
gamble as a gamble—not exactly the same 
way as though you were betting on a horse 
race, but gambling, nevertheless. There are 
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many forms, however, of realty gambling. 
Speculators, according to their mental 
equipment in the realty field, and else- 
where, are able to obtain a large gamble 
from small investments, so that their aver- 
age may ultimately make them consider 
able money. This class, however, knows it 
is gambling. The general public doesn’t 
know whether it is investing or gambling, 
but the expert realty broker must be able 
to divide and define. Not only through 
experience but by deductions and ar alysis 
of his own as well as other 
riences, the professional wor hs must obtain 
knowledge of the conditions which distin 
guish speculation from investment. 

Again, don’t follow the crowds! “If 
Mister So-and-So can pay so much for so 
and-so, I can afford to pay a little bit more’’ 
has caused more losses in realty dealing 
than any other blind practice in which the 
public indulges. 

Be careful at all times of the percentage 
rule. Because a property pays 99 per cent 
more or less on the investment, has nothing 
at all to do with the transaction. Again, 
the one and only rule is value. How much 
is the land worth? How much is the build 
ing on the land worth? Is the building 
suited to the requirements? What of its 
surroundings and the thousand and 
facts which tend to create stability in 

value? These are the determining qualifi- 
cations for investment. There is only 
great factor, outside of patience, 
tends to create safety in realty investments, 
and that is—more patience. 


pe rsons’ ¢ xpe 


one 


Theater Properties 


The ideal time to make sure investments 
in real estate is when values are flat on their 
back. By that statement I mean looking 
upward. Not looking upward, however, or 

account of any other condition than that val- 
ues are at their lowest point ar d the element 
of safety is perfect —the chance of loss practi 
cally, if not wholly, nil. As I have explained 
in the introduction, this system is by far 
the best to follow in making realty invest 

ments. 

The heavy emphasis I have placed upon 
caution and consideration of possible 
might be construed as a counsel of hopeless 
inaction; therefore 1 want to carry forward 
my theory of analyzing the bases of value 
into fields where it becomes more optimistic 
than the orthodox realty judgment of the 
present time. Real-estat« I 


loss 


Investment has 
its moss-grown traditions, like banking and 
other ancient businesses which keep alive 
an aphorism or wise saying jon after the 
conditions out of which it grew have 
disappeared. 

Not many years ago a ramshackle fire 
trap with a wide sagging veranda creaking 
in the wind and something which resembled 
skin disease more than paint was called a 
seashore hotel. It attracted a doubtful and 
impecunious trade for a few weeks in the 
summer. After a few widow 
whose cooking made it popular and more or 
less profitable, remarried and sold the es 
tablishment to someone who couldn't cook. 
One unprofitable season left it a permanent 
wreck. Population was sparse in those 
days and our seacoast was long. Mean 
while population has increased enormously 
and our seacoast has gained not one inch of 
length. But the tradition against seashore 
property remains. 

Not many years ago bedraggled dramatic 
art wandered from barn to livery stable 
across this country imploring our citizens 
to squander ten, twenty or thirty cents for 
entertainment—usually spiced with tears 
The stranded actor walking back to Broad- 
way was one of the standard sources of 
crude humor. Local managers of theaters 
in those days have since been recognized as 
a comic type. The opry house where Uncle 
Tom's Cabin made its fame was successful 
one season, and sold under foreclosure the 
next. As an investment it was not highly 
regarded. Conditions have changed, but 
the tradition has not. 

Where one has absolutely certain knowl- 
edge of the facts and figures, these prop- 
erties—and many others like them —which 
the public and ultraconservative investors 
will not consider, may offer great opportuni- 
ties. I confess frankly that I am obsessed 
by the possibilities of seashore property. 
Much of it offers sound investment coupled 
with unusual profit, for the very reason that 
so many persons will have nothing to do with 
it. Under present conditions—and consider- 
ing the future outlook to the best of my abil- 
ity—I am also highly in favor of invest- 
ments in land and buildings to be used as 


seasons the 








theaters, always provided that the facts 
and figures are all right. The generality | 
am attacking is the thought that none of 
these properties safe investments. | 
would not seek to build up an equally ab 
surd generality that all of them are 

There was a day when the Americar 
public relied upon pills and bottles to cure 
its ills. Health could be purchased at the 
drug store or from an eloquent and gifted 
entertainer using a wagon for lecture plat 
form and shop. That condition has gone, 
never to return. The American public now 
obtains both health and recreation in God's 
unshine and fresh air. That condition has 
come slowly through education. I believe 
it is so sound it will never be upset. If Iam 
right it has permanently altered the basis 
of value for all suitable seashore property. 
We take better care of our health than for 
merly. More of our population enjoys a 
vacation during the summer. The seashore 
resort is no longer an accident but a neces 
sity. Its trade returns year after year. Its 
hotels do not have to depend upon the 
fortuitous arrival of someone who can cook 
Experts are hired. Permanent improve 
ments are made along the water front. One 
of these is a boardwalk 

When one considers that boardwalk from 
the realty’s broker’s point of view it 
rather a remarkable creator of values. The 
boardwalk is an unusual factor, deserving 
special analysis. There is an axiom in the 
real-estate business that only the first floor 
is a monopoly——that is to say, you can have 
the upper floors your foundation will 
tand, but even the Woolworth Building 
has only one ground floor. Now the board 
walk makes hash of that axiom because it 
two ground floors, as anyone who 
has ever seen a boardwalk will at once real 
ze witout further explanation. There is a 
boardwalk level and a ground level, with 
ipper one the more valuable of the two 
ut you actually have two ground-floor 
monopolies with a boardwalk, and they pas 
well in all kinds of years. People no longer 
look healthful and instructing 
entertainment in this country. They regard 
it health in 








are 


all 


ates 


askance at 


as surance You can depend 
upon their consuming it, even when steel 
production sags 

Now let us consider some of the revenue 
earning property back of that boardwalk 


Seashore projects offer the great advantage 
of a full year’s income from a three montt 
occupancy without heat. The landlord ha 
to pay very little for light or upkeep suct 
And the 


as cleaning or elevator service 


rents obtained, in proportion to the invest 
ment, far exceed the same return on a like 
sum in the nonseashore districts 


The American Riviera 


Another reason for my favorable view of 
investment in seashore property is_ tne 
example shown me by the late Henry M 
Flagler. His investment in railroad prop 


of the 
great 


tending to the development 
Florida seashore section 1 of the 
est pioneering exploits the world has ever 
known. It proved conclusively that Amer 
icans have at last arrived at a state of mind 
where they are willing to spend a portion of 
the money they possess, in the greatest of 
all investments— health 

Florida has become the Riviera of the 
United States. What Europe has 
offering for many years with its so-called 
sanitariums, rest watering resorts, 
mineral springs and faith cures, is now be 
ing supplied in the United States in the form 
of mental and physical relaxation, sunshine, 


erty 


one 


been 


cures, 


air and natural salt-water bathing. One 
must arrive at another conclusion namely, 
that there are many people here who are 


not completely absorbed in business, de- 
Kurope’s thought to the 
There is also a tremendous factor tending 
to create value in theatrical property whicl 
probably no other form of building pre 
namely, the appeal to the individual 
to put his whole being into an enterprise. 
Theatrical property is probably the only 
class of building which by its mere existence 
the business that will occupy it. 
3ut build a theater 
With it in 


pite 


contrary 


ents 





creates 
No theater, no play. 
and someone wili find use for it. 


your possession, the offers by successful and 





ambitious producers of theatrical produc 
manifold. Even in the 
called off or summer s nearly 
A stock company, a feature 
film, tryouts, concerts, lectures and a score 
of other uses appear. In addition, should 
the lessee happen to be a producer, he 

ulways sure, should the theater 
metropolitan district, of time for any of } 


tions become 


‘ason, one Is 





always in use 


he na 


own productions, which is a very valuable 
condition to him, because time is not al 
ways easy to obtain. To have it at the 
psychological moment often means. the 


difference between a big success and fail 
ure Success in theatrical ventures now 
runs into six or even seven figures. There 
you have a new basis of value which did not 
exist when the prejudice against suc} 
property was well founded 

jut let us return to our broker He 


should know that real-estate values are the 
last to be affected by any financial upheaval! 
the country undergoes. Land is the last to 
go down and the last to go up. In both 
cases the changes come very suddenly, but 
the experienced, well-balanced operator 
playing the game for everyone's protection, 
can sound the warning to retrench, with 
absolute accuracy, at the proper time. This 
is generally six months prior to a decline, 
and probably sixty to ninety days prior to 
advance 

He makes enemies both ways when he 
The public won’t believe him be 
cause there is nothing on the surface of the 


ar 


does so 


realty market to indicate why he is pre 
dicting a decline, and his “I told you so,” 
after many have refused to accept hi 


prognostication regarding the advance, also 


causes irritability on the part of his client 


When the Tide Turns 


he signs, however, are unmistakable 
There is more or less a general busines 
depressior Operators are not selling their 
commodity, there isn't the same demand 
for renting space, tenants are not paying 


rinctually, mortgages are being called ir 
interest rates are being advanced, 
familiar with the conditions which surround 


and one 


the alty market— through knowledge of 
the individuals owning property — sense 
that many will soon be unable to carry 
their pyramids It may be, and generally 

the case that prices are not top-heavy 
and that fact is what always deceives the 
nexperienced. My belief has alwa hee 
that the reason real estate takes so lor gt 
react on account of the decided advar 
tage it has in long-term financing 

When advance is in the air, the signs are 
also unmistakable; the demand for space 
particularly for new busine establis} 
ments, is everywhere uccessful merchant 
want to extend either by moving into larger 
quarters or procuring new establishment 
to add to their chain; money appears from 
nowhere for building purpose rental 
Values increase 

I saw a real-estate sign not so long ago 
which aptly describes to my mind genera 
public opinion regarding financiering. The 
sign read A Little for a Lot-- meaning f 
course, the property. But a little for a lot 
eems to mean to the publi mind the 
amount of cash it is compelled to pay dow 
and not the amount it is compelled to pay 
in the final summary. The only advice 
needed, if one will observe it, is don t be 
tempted to purchase any property unl 


you can see your way clear to meet all the 
payments; and in makir g up your mind 
whether you can do this most necessary 
thing don’t take into consideration what 
you expect to get out of the property unle 

you are absolutely certain the property 

going to yield the results you calculate 
Bad times come. Tenants meet with disap 
pointments, taxes change, and a thousand 
ind one things can occur to change the 
figures upon which you are depending to 
permit you to keep your contract lake 
these and all other possible factor ntn 


respectful consideration, and remember 
that promoters and brokers cannot worl 
reimbursement and profit. They 
are worthy of their hire and should be paid 
well not only for their work but for the 
benefit of their experience, premium 


on their risk 


without 


and a 
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countless others who, 
Mitchell, have found it 
ent The Saturday Eve 
The Ladies’ Home Jour 


d The Country Gentleman 


ning Post 


; what a few of them say 
“LT have been able to employ a 
dressmaker, buy a piano and edu- 
cate my children.” 


Mes. Kate Leonard of West Virginia 


“T HAVE bought and 


paid for my home with 
my earnings,’’ said Mr. 
C. V. Mitchell, of Ohio, 
whose photo is reproduced at 
the left. Mr. Mitchell has been 
amagazine representative since 
1896, though not all of his time 
has been devoted to this work. 
For years there hasn’t been a 
month in which he has failed to 
earn many an easy extra dollar. 


You, too? 


* The Curtis Publishing Company 
paid my expenses for a big summer 
trip to London.” 

Mr. Alexander Heath of Massachusetts 

**In six months I was able to pay 
back $200.00 which I borrowed, 
and had $1000.00 left.” 

Mr. Homer Minor of Texas 

“TL have purchased a small farm 
and largely paid for it by my sub- 
scription work.” 

Mr. W.C. Adams of Oklahoma 
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u will find selling our three big publications an easy, pleasant 
gnihted way of earning extra money—just when it best 
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; your convenience 


But for all the details write, today, to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


793 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


| the better grades of those varieties. 
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THE CRUX OF 
THE WHEAT PROBLEM 


(Continued from Page 25 


rise above the world price. If Federal-grade 
wheat were solely a domestic commodity, 
the home price might rise to a point equal 
to the import price, the sum of the world 
price and the duty on wheat. It would 
probably rise to a point somewhat lower 
than this figure. For some time the prices of 
domestic and Canadian hard spring wheats, 
quality considered, have been practically 
on a parity at Minneapolis. A comparison 
of the price of corn in 1922, when the United 
States was a heavy exporter of corn, with 
the price of corn in the fall of 1923, with 
the United States practically on a domestic 
basis, gives an illustration--perhaps too 
good an illustration—of what might be. ex- 
pected in the case of wheat if the United 
States were to withdraw from the world 
market. 

6. One must distinguish between export 
of Federal-grade wheat and export of spe 
cial wheats and wheaten products. There 
are good reasons for believing that we shall 
continue to remain an exporter of soft white 
and soft red Pacific wheat, durum wheat, 
high-grade patent flour and clear flour after 
we have ceased to be an active exporter of 
Federal-grade wheats. As a matter of fact, 
applied to bulk wheat, ‘‘our exportable 
surplus consists of inferior varieties and 
inferior grades of better varieties not in 
demand by domestic millers and other man- 
ufacturers of wheaten products,” as stated 
by Sydney Anderson, Chairman of the 
Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. 
According to present experiences the sum 
of these special exports might correspond to 
more than 50 million bushels per annum 
Some of the soft white wheats go to special 
markets in Europe that demand very white 
soft flour and white bran. Some of the 
Pacific wheats and clear flours go to the 
markets of the Orient. Durum wheat is 
used for alimentary pastes in Europe, and 
the United States and Algeria are practi 
cally the sole sources until durum produc 
tion in Russia returns. Some clear flours go 
as a by-product to cheap European mar 
kets. Patent flours go to special markets in 
Europe and in tropical countries. 


Competition in Export Markets 


7. The export wheats of the competing 
surplus-producing countries are representa 
tive of their best grades of wheats. Karachi 
soft wheat has particular qualities desired 
by European millers. Australia offers high- 
grade soft wheat. Argentina exports high- 
grade semi-soft, semi-hard, and hard 
wheats. Canada exports high-grade hard 
high-protein wheat. In Canada, Argentina 
and Australia the wheat crop is large, the 
population low; therefore the best and rep- 
resentative wheats go to the world market, 
the crops are raised primarily for export. 
In the United States the population is large 
and the wheat crop relatively low, the ex- 
port has become an incident. American 
bakers and housewives insist on high speci 
fications in flour. To meet these specifica 
tions American mills grind the best wheats 
produced and leave for export what is little 
more than the culls of the crop. In an aver- 
age crop of 800 million bushels, our mills 
have to scurry about to find the wheats 
necessary to fill their needs. Therefore our 
‘inferior varieties and inferior grades of 
better varieties’’ of wheat meet in the 
world’s market the superior varieties and 
During 


9 


| the three fiscal years 1920-23, on the aver- 


age, the combined export of hard red spring, 


| hard red winter and soft red winter wheats 


was only 43 per cent of the total export, 
and much of this was No. 3 and under. 
During this season our exports, apart from 
durum and white Pacific wheats, have for 
the most part fallen far below our normal 
grades. European millers complain loudly 
of the poor milling qualities of the winter 
wheats imported from this country under 
Federal grading during the past three years. 
American export wheat has to meet at 
world price a better wheat than itself, 


| broadly speaking. When it comes to wheat 
| as mere wheat, the competitors can under- 


sell us, and the average run of their wheats 
is better than our Federal-grade export 
wheat. When it comes to special wheats, 
we have little to offer except durum and 
soft white Pacific wheat, because our mills 
claim our best products. 


8. The export of wheat cannot be prop- 
erly compared with the export of a manu- 
factured article. A phonograph factory 
may find it advantageous or necessary, for 
reasons of capacity operation and reduc- 
tion of overhead expenses, to export a small 
fraction of the outturn at a price lower than 
the domestic price. This is not the case 
with the industry of wheat growing. The 
wheat-growing industry is not a unit. A 
larger acreage does not mean capacity op- 
eration with lower overhead expense. On 
the contrary, it means the inclusion of mar- 
ginal acres, acres that cost more to farm or 
disrupt a scheme of rotation. It is unsound 
to urge a continuation of wheat exports for 
the same production reasons that may be 
used to advocate a continuation of exports 
of a machine. Wheat growing is not an 
organized industry that can maintain re- 
munerative prices on the domestic market 
and dump the surplus in foreign markets 
at low prices. The dumping price reacts 
directly and heavily on the domestic price. 


The Outlook Far From Bright 


So far there is agreement. Divergence 
arises between those who believe that under 
the stated circumstances the export of 
Federal-grade wheat ought to cease and 
those who believe that it ought to continue 
The proponents of continued export are 
under obligation to suggest methods by 
which export may be continued at the 
world price and a higher price be secured 
for the domestic crop. I do not believe 
that the methods proposed for the con 
tinuation of export of common Federal- 
grade wheat hold trustworthy promise for 
improvement in the position of the wheat 
grower. Iam constrained to conclude that 
wheat growers must be prepared to see 
that the export of wheat—except for the 
special cases—cease if the position of the 
producer is to be materially improved. 

The background of the world situatior 
lies in the easy development of new wheat 
lands under modern facilities of trans 
portation. Frontier farming in the Ohio 
Valley drove the New York wheat farmer 
out of frontier wheat growing into diversi 
fied farming In turn, frontier farming 
west of the Mississippi imposed disastrous 
competition and corresponding diversifi 
cation on the wheat grower of the Ohio 
Valley. The new wheat lands of Canada, 
Argentina and Australia, only partly de 
veloped, now apply the same pressure to 
the export wheat grower west of the 
Mississippi Valley. It is an error to assume 
that the present wheat production of 
Canada, Argentina and Australia was the 
peculiar result of the war. The war merely 
accelerated the development of  thes« 
frontier lands. The lands are adapted to 
the growing of wheat, wheat is a cash crop, 
and the inevitable development represents 
largely, for a time, expansion in wheat 
growing. Viewing wheat growing from the 
standpoint of internal circumstances in 
these countries, we must expect to see the 
wheat crops of the prairie provinces of 
Canada, of Argentina and of Australia ex- 
pand still further during the present decade, 
just as our hard-wheat acreage expanded 
several decades ago. 

Since the world price of wheat is low in 
comparison with the general level of world 
prices, why should expansion of wheat 
growing in Canada, Argentina and Aus- 
tralia be expected to continue? For five 
reasons: 

a) New land prices are low and these 
countries represent the most available loca- 
tions for prospective agricultural develop- 
ments. The breaking in of new acreage will 
depend largely on the flow of immigration. 
Canada, Argentina and Australia are ac- 
tively engaged in promoting immigration 
of agriculturists. 

b) Production costs are lower. I am 
advised by authorities in Canada, Argen- 
tina and Australia that estimates on the 
cost of growing wheat comparable to those 
developed in the United States Department 
of Agriculture do not exist. But it is pos- 
sible to make comparisons of the several 
items. Land values are much higher in this 
country—the average wheat-land acre is 
probably priced twice as high in this coun- 
try as in the three countries mentioned. 

Continued on Page 160 
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Improvements are more substantial and 
elaborate in this country. The investment 
n implements is larger in this country, 
though the prices are probably lower here. 
Indebtedness of farms per acre is heavier in 
this country. The interest rate is probably 
comparable in all countries, but the amount 
annually payable per acre is higher here. 
Farm wages are high in Canada, Australia 
and the United States, low in Argentina. 
Average yields in the prairie provinces of 
Canada are considerably higher than in our 
hard-wheat belt, the yields in Argentina 
are about the same, those in Australia but 
little lower. Taxes are higher in this coun- 
try, because our plane of public and social 
institutions is higher. Finally, the stand- 
ard of living is higher in this country. The 
cumulative influences of these factors 
bring the weighted cost of raising the 
bushel of wheat much higher in this coun- 
try than in the three countries named, pos- 
sibly twice as high for some areas, half 
again as high in other instances. The wheat 
growers of Canada, Argentina and Aus- 
tralia would like to have their costs lower 
and the price higher. But their present ad- 
vantages in costs of production are crucial 
in competition with our wheat. The Tariff 
Commission is now engaged in determining 
whether the duty of thirty cents a bushel 
is enough to cover the difference between 
cost of production in Canada and in the 

United States. 
Ocean Freights 

«) The nearness of the United States to 
Kurope represents now no advantage in 
transportation cost. The prewar relations 
of ocean freight rates were about as follows 
a bushel: 

North Atlantic Range, 

Buenos Aires, 10 cents; 

Karachi, 12 cents; 

Australia, 20 cents. 

The land freight charges are 
in Argentina and Australia the 
average haul of export wheat is much 
shorter. The Canadian wheat freight rates 
are practically down to the prewar basis. 
At present it more to ship wheat 
from Kansas to Live ‘rpool than from Sas 
katchewan, in Canada, or Santa Fé, in 
Argentina. Transportation from the wheat 
farm in a to Liverpool costs but 
little more than from Kansas Without 
undertaking any appraisal of the rates from 
the standpoint of costs and service, the fact 
remains that the land rates in Canada and 
the ocean rates from Canada, Argentina 
and Australia encourage wheat growing in 
those countries. 

d) The wheat growers in Canada, Ar- 
gentina and Australia look ‘orward to 
increase in land values as deferred compen- 
sation in wheat growing, precisely as was 
the case west of the Mississippi decades ago. 
The wheat grower in the United States 
realizes that his remuneration from now on 
rust come from ope ration s and not from 
inercases of land the 
competing surplus-produci uuntries the 
wheat grower looks forward to in 
land values as a materia! item in 
turns. 
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much lower 
because 


costs 


alue rvhereas on 
ease in 
the re- 
continued 
ng in Canada, 


important rez son 
expansion in wheat growi 
Argentina and Australia lies in the fact 
that these countries are debtor countries. 
The international obligations of Canada, 
Argentina and Australia are heavy; the 
countries have been developed largely on 
borrowed foreign capital. Each year these 
three countries must pay several hundred 
millions of dollars in interest charges to for- 
eign creditors in terms of foreign exchange 

Apart from the possession of invisible items 
of modest dimensions and the production 
of new gold in Australia, these countries 
must balance their international accounts 
and make their annual payments with 
goods. Of these goods, wheat is one of the 
most prominent. Last year the value of 
the wheat exports of Canada was one- 
quarter of her total exports. In a word, 
these three countries must pay interna- 
tional interest charges with wheat or default 
on interest on their foreign obligations. 
The United States is a creditor country; 
we have no foreign obligations to pay 
with wheat, and our balance of exports of 
goods has been declining heavily. 

A continuation of expansion in wheat 
growing in Canada, Argentina and Aus- 
tralia is inevitable for the same reason that 
expansion in wheat growing west of the 
Mississip pi was inevitable forty years ago. 

The development of cheap virgin land 


for 
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under immigration, made easy through 
modern facilities of transportation, is fa- 
vored by abnormal and unsatisfactory so- 
cial conditions in the Old World and by 
the policies of the British Empire. In 
Canada, Argentina and Australia railways 
and public improvements have been deve! 
oped in advance of their populations. Set- 
tlers are needed to extract from the soil 
the resources with which to pay foteign 
debts, raise taxes for public improvement 
and provide traffic for railways. 

Interpreted in the light of historic prec 
dent in this country and elsewhere, 
tinued development of the semideveloped 
countries of Canada, Argentina and Aus 
tralia is not only possible and probable but 
inevitable. The only questions are th: 
rapidity of development and the directior 
taken by the new agriculture in these coun- 
tries. Wheat is a cash crop. The new lands 
of these countries are adapted to the 
growing of high-grade wheat. Under these 
circumstances we must expect wheat to 
represent the principal crop in the early 
exploitative stages of the continuing agri- 
cultural development of Canada, Argentina 
and Australia. The development may be 
expected to be as rapid as the stream of 
immigration is large. Some of the drift 
from our farms is to Canadian farms, not 
to our cities. We must be pre pared to see 
the normal wheat crop of Canada pass the 
500-million-bushel mark, that of Argentina 
pass the 300-million mark and that of Aus 
tralia pass the 200-million mark. That 
would mean, barring crop failure, a billion 
bushels of wheat for a combined population 
of less than 50 million people. At the high 
figure of ten bushels’ gross wheat use per 
capita, the three countries would be able 
to export a half billion bushels of wheat a 
year—practically the full demands of Eu 
rope. Anticipating the possible progress of 
development of the new wheat tracts in 
foreign lands, there is little reason to expect 
the world price of wheat during the next 
few years to rise to the plane of remunera- 
tive price for the average wheat grower in 
the United States. 


con 


When Russia Comes Back 


tussia must not be overlooked. Russia 
will come back as a wheat exporter, slow ly 
but inevitably. And Russia is a low-cost 
producer. The population of the present 
Russia is possibly only three-quarters of 
that of the same area before the war. That 
means a reduction in wheat needs. The 
domesticated animals of the country are 
greatly reduced in numbers. This means for 
the next few years a lowered domestic need 
for feed grains. The present Russia before 
the war had an average wheat crop of 600 
million bushels, a rye crop of 520 million 
bushels. The wheat crop this year is sup 
posed to be some 400 million bushels, the 
rye crop 300 million bushels. The pro 
ductivity is low, the expression of worn-out 
equipment, scarcity of work animals and 
precarious transport. The prewar exports of 
wheat and rye were about 200 million 
bushels annually. The Russian peasant is 
in desperate need of goods of many kinds. 
The manufactures of the country have been 
nearly exterminated under Bolshevism. 
During the next few years the peasant must 
look largely to the outside world for the 
goods he needs. These must pay 
for with grains largely. Russia is now try 
ing to export wheat and rye in excess of the 
crops, judged in the light of the wants of 
the people, an expression of Russian need 
of foreign goeds. 

This emphasis on exports must be ex 
pected to continue, transportation per 
mitting. No wheat grower in the world has 
such a pressure to export as the peasant in 
Russia, because nowhere else is the need for 
commodities so pressing. It will be years, 
probably, before the wheat exports of 
Russia return to the prewar figure. But 
year after year, barring unusial crop fail 
ure, we must expect to see wheat exported 
from Russia at prices low in correspondence 
with the standard of living of the country 

The present situation with respect to 
wheat export from Russia stands about as 
follows: The export is largely in the hands 
of government agencies. The peasant has 
been receiving from fifteen to thirty cents 
a bushel for wheat, some of which is mixed 
with volunteer rye and can go only to 
countries willing to grind the two together, 
while other lots are good enough to go to 
the United Kingdom. Charters from South 
Russian ports are freely available at mod 
erate price. The handling of the transac 
tions by the export agencies, however, has 


goods he 



















heen so wasteful and inefficient— possibly 
Including gr rafting operations that by the 
time the wheat reached the world market it 


has cost more than the world price. Sold 
at the world price, the money has beer 
partly invested in goods that have been 


promised to the peasant. These goods have 
heen transported into the interior of Russia 
in a wasteful and inefficient manner 
sibly again including grafting operations 
and in the final figure of sale the 
ing the outbound transfer of the 
been included. 

W hen 
peasant 


pos 


loss attend 


wheat has 


red to the 
extortion- 


these goods were offe 
he found the prices 


ately high, in terms of the wheat he had 
delivered. A peasant turned in so-and-so 
many bushels of wheat; months later 


he was off boots, each pair of which 


ered 
represented an unbelievable number of 
‘ 


bushels of wheat 


Fluctuating Supplies 


During recent months peasants have re 


fused to accept commodities of various 
kinds, in rebellion against excessive prices 
hese goods, remaining in the hands of the 
gove rnmental trading agencies, have led to 
insolvency 

Of the three limiting factors in the ex- 
port of wheat—— quantity of wheat available, 


‘ondition of transport, 
export trading operations 
appear for the present season to be the 
most important. If the export of wheat 
from Russia is to expand, trading opera- 
ions must be so deve loped that the peas- 
world 


and inefficiency of 
the latter would 





ant does not receive one-third the 
price for wheat, and pay three times the 
world price for finished goods 

Is the Federal-grade wheat of the United 


States indispensable to the importing coun 
ies? Not at present. The import wheat 
e of the world never 


ushels a year. For 
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t in Europe, not including Russia, the 
t recorded imports, including flour, 
ive not he more than 600 millior 
bushel 
Taking Continental Europe as a unit, 
excluding Russia, the average prewar ar 
ial import from Russia and overseas was 
about 400 million bushels of wheat, of 
which some 165 million came from Russia 
ind some 235 million came from overseas 
ind 70 million of these from the United 
States 
The wheat needs of the other importing 
countries are seldom in excess of 100 


million bushels, though these demand 
are on the increase. During the past three 
years, with Russia contributing almost 

thing, wheat imports from overseas have 
averaged about 555 million bushels, more 
than double the prewar import; from the 
same sources. While the American wheat 
grower has hoped to see this volume of 
oversea imports upheld, and at high prices, 
Eure pe proposes by increase of productior 


ind restoratior Russian exoe 


rts to bring 





the figure for wheat import from overseas 
mack to the prewar figure as rapidly as po 
‘ 

The present continent leur ype, not 
neluding Russia, has a proved normal 
wheat production of about 1350 millior 
bushels, and a rye production of about 
1020 million bushel Adding t 
Continental wheat import of 
bushels and a net rye import of 30 million 
bushels, we have 2800 million bushels a 
the largest known annual consumption of 


ead grains in Europe 
European supply of wheat is not a fixed 
ant there is considerable fluc 


ial quantity; 


tuation, due largely to adaptations in the 
ountry districts. The following table illus 
trates this, for the four largest countries 
combined, by the figures, in millior of 
bushels, for the average, the highest and 


the lowest annual supply in the five years 
belore the war 
| te t 

a7 7Q y? 
Ite 





easily adapt herself to a plus 
or minus of 100 million bushels of bread 
grains in a particular year. We must also 
recall that the bread supply of Europe was 
considerably larger in 1909-14 than in 
1904-09, and other things being equal, Eu 


Europe can 


su 





rope-—with practically the same population 
as before the war— could descend from the 
higher to the lower level of consumption 


without serious hardship to consumers 
The average crop of bread grains during 





the past three years has been about 1960 
million bushels. The average import of 
bre ad grains has been about 590 million 

ushels, giving the average supply during 
the last ti ree years as about 2550 million 
bushels. In view of the uncertainty of agri 


figures in Europe, this total figure 
50 million bushels too h 
In my opinion it is probably 
s too low, of the 


cultural 
may he 
low 


igh or too 
50 million 
conviction 


bushel because 





that the bread grain crops of Europe have 
been underestimated This figure-—say, 
2600 million bushels—was 200 million bush 
els a year less than the consumption in 
the period of high prosperity before the 
war. This does not mean that the fraction 
of the breadstuff supply used by human 
beings during the past three years was re- 
duced by 200 million bushels. The loss has 
fallen largely on the livestock. Less wheat 


d rye has been fed to animals than before 
the war, when 25 per cent of rye went to 
seed and feed: less has gone into aleohol; 





and the 


m lling has eT 


average extraction of the grains in 
higher than before the war 
Thus, only a small part of the difference be 
and before 


tween bread grain supplies now 


las fallen on the flour ration of 


human being 


Restoration of Herds 





he 923 crops of wheat and ein Eu 
rope, outside of Russia, were 1285 millior 
bushels of wheat and 880 million bushels of 
rye, together some 2165 million bushels 
I} is the largest crop Europe has gatt 
ered since 1914 The 1923 agriculture of 
Europe displayed notable advance in tech- 
nic of cultivation and use of fertilizer If to 
the reported crop this season Europe adds 
imports of 550 million bushels of wheat and 


50 million of rye, this would furnis} 
bread-grain supply for the population of 
65 million bushels, practically the prewar 
Se pee ae ta a year 
abi TI a large 


a gross 





os ad-yvralr ne 
The trend in prices of cereals in Europe 
gygests that further expansion ol acreage 
bread gra may not eventuate. The 
decline in home prices of bread grai has 
been such as to make the cultivatior ap 
near much less profitable to the peasant 
than was the case a year or two ago. This 
may have the effect of leading the peasant 
to suspend further expansion in growing of 
bread grains and devote himself to the 
restoration of his herds, if there is no other 
ash crop more advantageou With the 
established psychology of the ropean 
peasant he can always fall back or 
of his herds The check « 
expansion of acreage of bread 
Kurope, or even a contraction, must not, 
however, be interpreted as opening an op 
portunity for wheat growers in the United 
state If peasants in Europe reduce their 
acreage of wheat because the price is not 
satisfactor: to them, with all transportation 


Americar 
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Improvements are more substantial and 
elaborate in this country. The investment 
n implements is larger in this country, 
— the prices are probably lower here. 
Indebtedness of farms per acre is heavier : 
this country. The interest rate is rts Fa 
comparable in all countries, but the amount 
annually payable per ac ” is higher here. 
Farm wages are high in Canada, Australia 
and the United States, Ve in Argentina. 
Average yields in the prairie provinces of 
Canada are considerably higher than in our 
hard-wheat belt, the yields in Argentina 
are about the same, those in Australia but 
little lower. Taxes are higher in this coun- 
try, because our plane of public and social 
institutions is higher. Finally, the stand- 
ard of living is higher in this country. The 
cumulative influences of these factors 
the weighted cost of raising the 
bushel of wheat much higher in this coun- 
try than in the three countries named, pos- 
sibly twice as high for some areas, half 
igain as high in other instances. The wheat 
growers of Canada, Argentina and Aus- 
tralia would like to have their costs lower 
and the price higher. But their present ad- 
vantages in costs of production are crucial 
in competition with our wheat. The Tariff 
Commission is now engaged in determining 
whether the duty of thirty cents a bushel 
is enough to cover the difference between 
cost of production in Canada and in the 
United States. 


bring 


Ocean Freights 
c) The nearness of the United States to 
Europe represents now no advantage in 
transportation cost. The prewar relations 
of ocean freight rates were about as follows 
a bushel: 

North Atlantie Range, 8 

Buenos Aires, 10 cents; 

Karachi, 12 cents; 

Australia, 20 cents. 

The land freight charges are much lower 
in Argentina and Australia because the 
average haul of export wheat is much 
shorter. The Canadian wheat freight rates 
are practically down to the prewar basis. 
At present it more to ship wheat 
from Kansas to Liverpool than from Sas- 
katchewan, in Canada, or Santa Fé, in 
Argentina. Transportation from the wheat 
farm in Australia to Liverpool costs but 
little more than from Kansas. Without 
undertaking any appraisal of the rates from 
the standpoint of costs and service, the fact 
remains that the land rates in Canada and 
the ocean from Canada, Argentina 
and Australia encourage wheat growing in 
those countries 

d) The wheat growers in Canada, Ar- 
gentina and Australia look forward to 
increase in land values as deferred compen- 
sation in wheat growing, precisely as Was 
the case west of the Mississippi decades ago. 
The wheat grower in the United States 
realizes that his remuneration from now on 
must come from operations and not from 
increases of land values, whereas in the 
competing surplus-producing countries the 
wheat grower looks forward to increase in 
land values as a material item in the re- 
turns. 


e) An 


cents; 


costs 


rates 


important reason for continued 
expansion in wheat growing in Canada, 
Argentina and Australia lies in the fact 
that these countries are debtor countries. 
The international obligations of Canada, 
Argentina and Australia are heavy; the 
countries have been developed largely on 
borrowed foreign capital. Each year these 
three countries must pay several hundred 
millions of dollars in interest charges to for- 
eign creditors in terms of foreign_exchange. 
Apart from the possession of invisible items 
of modest dimensions and the production 
of new gold in Australia, these countries 
must balance their international accounts 
and make their annual payments with 
goods. Of these goods, wheat is one of the 
most prominent. Last year the value of 
the wheat exports of Canada was one- 
quarter of her total exports. In a word, 
these three countries must pay interna- 
tional interest charges with wheat or default 
on yee on their foreign obligations. 
The United States is a creditor country; 
we have no foreign obligations to pay 
with wheat, and our balance of exports of 
goods has been declining heavily. 

A continuation of expansion in wheat 
growing in Canada, Argentina and Aus- 
tralia is inevitable for the same reason that 
expansion in wheat growing west of the 
Mississippi was inevitable forty years ago 
The lopment of cl virgin land 
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under immigration, made easy through 
modern facilities of transportation, is fa- 
vored by abnormal and unsatisfactory so- 
cial conditions in the Old World and by 
the policies of the British Empire In 
Canada, Argentina and Australia railways 
and public improvements have been devel 
oped in advance of their populations. Set 
are needed to extract from the s 
the resources with which to pay foreign 
debts, raise taxes for public improvements 
and provide traffic for railways. 

Interpreted in the light of historic prec« 
dent in this country and elsewhere, 
tinued development of the semide velope 
countries of Canada, Argentina and Aus 
tralia is not only possible and probable but 
inevitable. The only questions are th: 
rapidity of development and the directior 
taken by the new agriculture in these cour 
tries. Wheat is a cash crop. The new lands 
of these countries are adapted to the 
growing of high-grade wheat. Under these 
circumstances we must expect wheat to 
represent the principal crop in the early 
exploitative stages of the continuing agri- 
cultural development of Canada, Argentina 
and Australia. The development may be 
expected to be as rapid as the stream of 
immigration is large. Some of the drift 
from our farms is to Canadian farms, 
to our cities. We must be prepared to see 
the normal wheat crop of Canada pass the 
500-million-bushel mark, that of Argentina 
pass the 300-million mark and that of Aus- 
tralia pass the 200-million mark. That 
would mean, barring crop failure, a billion 
bushels of wheat for a combined population 
of less than 50 million people. At the high 
figure of ten bushels’ gross wheat use per 
capita, the three countries would be able 
to export a half billion bushels of wheat a 
year —practically the full demands of Eu 
rope. Anticipating the possible progress of 
development of the new wheat tracts in 
foreign lands, there is little reason to expect 
the world price of wheat during the next 
few years to rise to the plane of remunera- 
tive price for the average wheat grower in 
the United States. 
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When Russia Comes Back 


Russia must not be overlooked Russia 
will come back as a wheat exporter, slowly 
but inevitably. And Russia is a low-cost 
producer. The population of the present 
Russia is possibly only three-quarters of 
that of the same area before the war. That 
means a reduction in wheat needs. The 
domesticated animals of the country are 
greatly reduced in numbers. This means for 
the next few years a lowered domestic need 
for feed grains. The present Russia before 
the war had an average wheat crop of 600 
million bushels, a rye crop of 520 million 
bushels. The wheat crop this year is sup- 
posed to be some 400 million bushels, the 
rye crop 300 million bushels. The pro 
ductivity is low, the expression of worn-out 
equipment, scarcity of work animals and 
precarious transport. The prewar exports of 
wheat and rye were about 200 million 
bushels annually. The Russian peasant is 
in desperate need of goods of many kinds. 
The manufactures of the country have been 
nearly exterminated under Bolshevism 
During the next few years the peasant must 
look largely to the outside world for the 
guvods he needs. These goods he must pay 
for with grains largely. Russia is now try 
ing to export wheat and rye in excess of the 
crops, judged in the light of the wants of 
the people, an expression of Russian need 
of forei gn goods. 

This emphasis on exports must be ex- 
pected to continue, transportation per 
mitting. No wheat grower in the world has 
such a pressure to export as the peasant in 
Russia, because nowhere e Ise is the need for 
commodities so pressing. It will be years, 
probably, before the wheat exports of 
Russia return to the prewar figure. But 
year after year, barring unusual crop fail 
ure, we must expect to see wheat exported 
from Russia at prices low in correspondence 
with the standard of living of the country 

The present situation with respect to 
wheat export from Russia stands about as 
follows: The export is largely in the hands 
of government agenc ies. The peasant has 
been receiving from fifteen to thirty cents 
a bushel for wheat, some of which is mixed 
with volunteer rye and can go only to 
countries willing to grind the two together, 
while other lots are good enough to go to 
the United Kingdom. Charters from South 
Russian ports are freely available at mod- 
erate price. The handling of the transac 
tions by the export agencies, however, has 














heen so wasteful and inefficient— possibly 

luding grafting operations—that by 
time the wheat reached the world market it 
has cost more than the world price. Sold 
at the world price, the money has beer 
partly invested in goods that have been 
promised to the peasant. These goods have 
been transported into the interior of Russia 
in a wasteful and inefficient manner 
sibly again including grafting operations 
and in the final figure of sale the loss attend 
ing the outbound transfer of the wheat has 
been included 

When these goods were 
peasant he found the prices 
ately high, in terms of the wheat he 
delivered. A peasant turned in 
many bushels of wheat; months later 
he was offered boots, each pair of which 
represented an unbelievable number of 
bushels of wheat 


the 


pos 


offered to the 
extortion- 
had 


so-and-so 


Fluctuating Supplies 


During recent months peasants have re 


fused to accept commodities of various 
kinds, in rebellion against excessive prices 


hese goods, remaining in the hands of the 
governmental trading agencies, have led to 
nsolvency 

Of the three limiting factors in the ex- 
port of wheat—- quantity of wheat available 
‘ondition of transport, and inefficiency of 
export trading operations—the latter would 
appear for the present to be the 
most important. If the export of wheat 
from Russia is to expand, trading opera- 
tions must be so developed that the peas- 
ant not receive one-third the world 
price for wheat, and pay three times the 
world price for finished goods. 

Is the Federal-grade wheat of the United 


season 


does 





States indispensable to the importing coun- 
tries? Not at present. The import wheat 
figure of the world has never been above 
(00 million bushels a year. For the pres 
ent in Europe, not including Russia, the 
largest recorded imports, including flour, 
ave not been more than 600 millior 


bushels 
ontinental Ff 
the 


Taking ( unit 


excluding Russia 


urope a a 


average prewar al 


ial import from Russia and overseas was 
about 400 million bushels of wheat, of 
which some 165 million came from Russia 


ind some 235 million came from oversea 


ind 70 million of these from the United 
states 

The wheat needs of the other importing 
ountries are seldom in excess of 100 
millior shels, though these demands 





on the increase. During the past three 
wit tussia contributing almost 
nothing, wheat imports from overseas have 


are 


years, 


averaged about 555 million bushels, mors 
than double the prewar import from the 
same sources While the American wheat 


grower has this volume of 
oversea imports upheld, and at high prices, 
Europe proposes by increass 
ind restoration of Russian exports to bring 
figure for wheat import 
prewar hgure as rapidly 


nope d to see 


of productior 





from overseas 
as po 


the 
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sible 

The present continent of ! 
neluding Russi: 
productior 


urope, not 


1, has a proved normal 
wheat of about 1350 mill 
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bushel product on of about 
bushel Adding to these a net 
whe import of 400 million 


bushels and a net rye import of 30 million 


and a ryé 
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Continental at 
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consumptior 


bushels, we have 2800 n 
the largest knowr 
bread grains Europe 

European supply of wheat is not a fixed 
there is considerable fluc 


to adaptations in the 
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ountry districts. The following table illus 


his, for the four largest countries 
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combined, by the figures, in 
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the lowest annual supply in the five years 
the war 


hefore 


Europe can easily adapt herself to a plus 
mir of 100 million bushels of bread 
grains in a particular year. We must also 
recall that the bread supply of Europe was 
considerably larger in 1909-14 than in 
1904-09, and other things being equal, Eu- 
rope—with practically the same population 
as before the war—could descend from the 
higher to the lower level of consumption 
without serious hardship to consumers 
The average crop of bread grains during 
the past three years has been about 1960 


or us 


million bushels. The average import of 
bread grains has been about 590 million 
bushels, giving the average supply during 
the last three years as about 2550 million 
bushels. In view of the uncertainty of agri 


cultural figures in Europe, this total figure 
may he 50 million bushels too high or too 
low. In my opinion it is probably 50 million 
bushels too low, because of the conviction 
that the bread-grain crops of Europe have 
underestimated This figure Ly, 
llion bushels—was 200 million bush- 

al than the consumption in 
the period of high prosperity before the 
war. This does not mean that the fraction 
of the breadstuff supply used by human 
beings during the past three years was re- 
duced by 200 million bushels 


heer 





2600 mi 





els a ye less 


The loss has 
fallen largely on the livestock. Less wheat 
and rye has been fed to animals than before 
the war, when 25 per cent of rye went to 
seed and feed: 
and the average extraction of the grains ir 
milling has been higher than before the war 
Thus, only a small part of the difference be 


tween bread 


less has gone into aleohol; 


grain supplies now and hefore 


the war has fallen on the flour ration of 
human beings 
Restoration of Herds 
| ‘ 4 Ops ol wre il i! a rye ir | i 
rope, outside of Russia, were 1285 million 
bushels of wheat and 880 million bushels of 


2165 million bushels. 
is the largest crop Europe has 
since 1914. The 19238 
Kurope displayed notable 
nic of cultivation and use of fertilizers 
Kurope 
imports of 550 million ls of wheat and 
50 million of rye, this would furnis} 
bread-grain supply for the population of 
2765 million bushels, practically the 
figure, equal to 474 pounds per capita : 
for 350 million inhabitants. TI 


together some 
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i gross 


i year 
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The trend in prices of cereals in Europe 
suggests that further « xpansion of acreage 
in bread grains may not eventuate Ihe 
decline in home prices of bread grains has 
been such as to make the cultivatior ap 
pear much less profitable to the peasant 
than was the case a year or two ago. This 


may have the effect of leading the peasant 
to suspend further expansion in growing of 
bread grains and devote himself to the 


no other 
With the 
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more 
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opportunity for remunerative employment. 
Barring crop failure of unusual occurrence, 
Europe as a continent will not need annu- 
ally more than 500 million bushels of im- 
ported wheat, and it may be as little as or 
less than 400 million bushels, including 
flour. This quantity she could secure this 
year, independent of Federal-grade wheat 
from the United States, from the other 
surplus-producing countries. Before the 
war, Europe, outside of Russia, considered 
as a unit, imported from Russia and the 
oversea world an average, roughly, of 400 
million bushels of wheat, including flour, 
and of this the United States furnished 
about 70 million bushels. For the three 
years 1920-1923, the corresponding figures 
were as follows, the prewar figures given as 
comparison, in millions of bushels. 
EUROPEAN 
IMPORTS 
FI MRI 1A 
ERSEAS 

Prewar 41) 
1920-21 565 
1921-22 535 
1922-23 545 140) 
1923-24 (first 7 mos. provisional) 2 i) 

Our exports to Europe decline, those of 
the other oversea countries increase. De- 
spite the large domestic crop, Europe is this 
year expected to import 560 million bushels, 
of which 500 are expected from overseas. 
It now seems doubtful if our wheat export 
to Europe this season will exceed the prewar 
figure. Apart from soft Pacific and durum 
wheats, our present wheat imports from 
Canada about equal our exports, since our 
flour mills—like the state mill of North 
Dakota—have to import hard wheat to 
make flour conformable to trade-mark 
brand grades. Our sales to ex-Europe, 
especially the Orient, have supported the 
market more this season than 
Europe. While our exports lag, we have a 
large visible supply of wheat. 

3arring crop failure, during the next few 
years at least, the other surplus-producing 
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countries can produce the wheat required 
by Europe at a lower price than is possible 
in the United States. We shall go far afield 
if we try to solve the present wheat problem 
of the American farmer on the basis of 
doubt of the producing capacities of com- 
peting countries. Our wheat growers need 
feel no concern over the requirements of 
Europe. 

Europe, despite her difficulties, does not 
import wheat merely as wheat alone, but to 
a considerable extent lays stress on par 
ticular wheats. Though the bread stand 
ards of European countries are not so 
particularized, from the standpoint of flour 
qualities, as is the case in this country 
nevertheless, particular preferences find ex 
pre ssion in insistent demand and higher 
price. The white wheat of the Pacific 
Coast, the durum of the Dakotas, the dry 
soft wheat of Australia, the typical soft 
wheats of India, the hard wheat of Argen 
tina, and in particular the hard wheat of 
the prairie provinces of Canada—mak« 
especial appeals to certain markets in Eu 
rope. Our common export wheats have 
largely lost their repute. One will search in 
vain for any European market to which a 
special appeal can be made on behalf of the 
wheat of the United States that remains for 
export after our mills have retained the best 
of the crop. There are also natural buying 
connections to be taken into consideration. 
The United Kingdom and France prefer to 
buy of their dominions and colonies; Ger 
many looks first to Russia and the Balkan 
States; Italy has preferences for trad- 
ing with Argentina for flour wheat, since 
she must buy durum wheatfromus. Finally, 
the currency relations give the competing 
surplus-producing countries advantages 
ove r the dollar. Practically every Europear 
currency declined in dollar value during 
1923. We export wheat uphill, so to speak; 
competing countries export it downhill. 
This is the first of two 
The concluding article will appear 
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New Schrader Tire Gau 





BALLOON TIRES 


To enjoy super-comfort from bal- 
loon tires, you must keep them in- 
flated to the prescribed pressure. 
The new Schrader Balloon Tire 
Pressure Gauge makes this a sim- 
ple matter. The angle foot, as 
shown, makes it possible to use 
this gauge on all types of wheels. 

The indicating tube, graduated 
in one-pound units, enables you 
to keep a close check on low pres- 
sures and thereby get maximum 
service from your tires. 

The new Balloon Tire Gauge is 
of the same sturdy construction as 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, 


rORONTO 


CHICAGO 


ING 


the regular Schrader Gauge, which 
was first used during the Briar- 
cliff Road Races in Westchester 
County, New York, on April 24, 
1908, and has proved its dependa- 
bility and usefulness ever since. 

The Tire 


Gauge is sold by motor accessory 


Schrader Balloon 


shops, garages and hardware stores. 


Ask your dealer for free booklet, “Air— 
the most elusive prisoner.” It tells how 
to care for tire valves and helps you get 
maximum tire service. If he cannot sup- 
ply you, send nis name and address, and 
we will mail you a copy. 

, BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


LONDON 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves - Tire Gauges 
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Radiola III 
With two WD-11 
Radiotrons* and head 
telephones. 





Radiola Balanced 
Amplifier 
To be used with Radiola III 
With two WD-11 Radio 


trons.* 


Radiola III-A 
With four WD-11 Radio 


trons,* head telephones and 
Radiola Loud speaker 
Loudspeaker. 


Same _ without 


Radiola Regenoflex 
With four WD-11 Radio 
trons* and Radiola Loud 


speaker 


Same Radiotrons 


or Le 


without 
sudspeaker 


#55 





Up to 1500 miles 
with headphones 
Local stations on 
Loudspeaker. 


Outdoor 


door 


or in 





antenna 


+ SE 


Gives Loudspeaker 
operation with Radi 
ola III up to 1500 
miles under favor 
able conditions 


Outdoor 


door 


or In 


antenna. 


Loudspeaker op- 
eration up to 1500 
miles under favor- 
able conditions. 


Outdoor or 
door 


in- 


antenna. 


Loudspeaker op- 
eration up to 2000 
miles under favor 
able conditions. 


Out 


door 


door or in 


antenna 


Improved 
tivity 


mum 


Improved 
tivity 
mum fr 


Mini 


Extraordit 


selectivit 


Non-radiating. 





Radiola X 
With four WD-11 
Radiotrons.* Loud- 
speaker built-in. 





Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne 
With six UV-199 Radiotrons* 

and Radiola Loudspeaker 


Radiotrons 


without 
idspe iker 
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Radiola Super-VIil 


With six UV-199 
Radiotrons.* Loud 


speaker is built-in. 


+ All Radiolas sold without batteries. 
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Loudspeaker op 
eration up to 2000 
miles under favor- 
able conditions 


Outdoor 


antenna. 


or in- 


door 


incisal adldeaiiaieaenancagaiinnineatinents 
| 
Loudspeaker opera 
tion up to 2000 miles 
with internal loop 
With external loop 
up to 3000 miles 
under favorable 
conditions 


No antenna 
(Concealed 
small loop built 
into set.) 


No antenna. 
(Concealed 
large loop built 
into set.) 


Loudspeaker op- 
eration up to 3000 
miles under favor 
able conditions. 
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ot Salas 


* Only dry batteries used. 
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Non-radiating 


Super 
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This diagrammatic magnified cross-section 
shows how the close, moist lather made by 
Coigate’s Rapid-Shave Cream goes to the 
base of each hair. The oily coating upon 
the hair is quickly emulsified by the lather. 
[his permits the moisture carried in the 
lather to soften the hair at the base, where 
it meets the edge of the razor. 
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John B. Frimm, general manager of the “‘pust’’ office 
at Bradley's Corners, and dealer in dry goods, hardware, 
horehound candy, and tonics for man and beast, allowed 
that he would rather have a tooth pulled any time than get 
his photograph taken. 


Mr. Frimm made no claims to pulchritudinous preemi- 
nence. He was not a man of exquisite tendencies. No one 
ever caught him wearing spats or gold suspender buckles. 


He liked to let it be known that he was “plain and above 
board,” but there was one dark secret in his life. He never 
explained why he wore that kind of whiskers. 


If they had come upon him surreptitiously overnight he 
might have been exonerated, but it was difficult to attrib 
ute exaleed motives to a man who would let such things 
develop while he was conscious. 


What, if anything, was back of that bunch of timothy? 


The question nced not be pressed, for it 1s certain that . 
if J. B. Frimm could have lathered with Colgate’s Rapid- 


Shave Cream his whiskers would have ceased to precede 
him when he turned a corner. Rapid -Shave Cream 
A 


Colgate’s makes shaving so easy that no man, after 





softens the beard at the base— 


lathering with it, is willing to prevent one half of his 
‘ ; 
where the razor’s work is done. 


face from finding out what the other 


half looks like. ; : 
It makes shaving so much easier 


and puts so much more comfort into 
it that you will be surprised at the 
wonderful difference. 


With hot water or cold, soft water 
or hard, Colgate’s quickly nullifies the 
resistance of the heaviest beard. You 
will notice, too, that it leaves the face 
delightfully soothed and velvety. 








COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. P . 
199 Fulton Street Let us send you a generous trial tube 


New York ~~ free. Just fill out and mail the coupon. 


Please send me the free trial tube of p 
Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream for bet- ‘  — COLGATE & CO Est. 1806 NEW YORK 


ter, easier shaving. 


Name d y & \ og Ds ft ane 
BS NOTE — Our long experience and great facilities enable us 

ae of to make marvelous shaving preparations, including 
AB 7 ; : - cream, powder, and the ‘‘Handy Grip’’ Shaving 

Stick which is the last word in shaving economy. 
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Truth in advertising implies honesty in manufacture 

















